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The historical spirit 


Hugh Trevor-Roper 


— . exaggerated il. He pretended 10 be a nephew uiul executor Jacob Ocri to 

rnn BuRCKHARDT “dilettante", an amateur. In dress and ensure ihm his own noicbooks were 

Jacob d manner he made himself as different as “nncunditionalivdesiruvcd". Only two 

Uber das Studlum der Geschtcnte possible from the typical German of his courses escaped this absolute 

Der Text der “Wcltgeschichtlichen professor. And although he published condemnation, and that not finally. 

Betrschlungen" some famous hooks, he cared little for Oeri was permitted in read the lectures 

Edited by Peter Ganz publication. He never wrote a learned “on the Study of History" before 

SS’dd Munich: Beck. article or a review. He did not seek destroying them, and (since he was 

1 406 08279 3 literary fame, he said; he preferred to himself professor of classical 

3 communicate personally, through the literature) to keep as his own property 

, . o ofnnfk anart from lecture. the lectures on Greek civilization, with 

the'olher'German-speaking^istorians In this he conformed with the jhe proviso that "nothing of them shall 
nMhenln^eenth century, not only by tradition of his university. Lecturing he printed . In other words, both were 
hisblstoricalphilosophybutalsobyhis was taken seriously at Basel, as was l0 ^ ,rv . lv £ for 
Sw Ke purpore and method of noted, not always with approval, by of °cr. . Happdy for us. °er. overcame 
hisiorical teaching. The other disciples students from Germany. Tlie young ijli 

K“k= and Sroysen believel io Diltl,ey. for ina.anre, .houghi ii a sign p U bl sl,cJ both ,h= er 

cnerialization. the training of of provincialism: “almost no one here “ s ^“ j' s Ynnc * ^ 1 . 

p^srionals, the seminar system and, thiSks of writing", he complained; 

« the desired end-product, either “even the most conscientious of the S esc,ucmu ' lc oetracunwge 1. 
massive, heavily documented narrative professors treat lectures as the sole n is easy to see why Burckhardt did 
histories or minuscule technical purpose of life”. And how few persons n ot wish his lectures to be published, 
monographs. Burckhardt^ having heard those lectures! In all faculties They were not finished works but 
begun as an admirer of Droysen and a together, Basel only had two hundred “provisional" notes, the bare skeleton 
pupil of Ranke, ended by dissenting ■ students. But Burckhardt did not mind 0 f themes which were to be, and no 
entirely from them. Although he that. He had come to love his native doubt had been, amplified or varied in 
always insisted on scholarly methods, city. He showed it in 1872, when Ranke the delivery, and n true understanding 
he hated narrow specialization. It was, at last retired from his chair in Berlin, 0 f them depended on that personnl 


seemed 


validate 


Jacob Burckhardt stands apart from 
the other German-speaking historians 
of the nineteenth century, not only by 
his historical philosophy but also by his 
view of the purpose and method of 
historical teaching. The other disciples 
of Ranke and Droysen believed in 


together, Basel only had two hundred 


They were not finished works but 
“provisional" notes, the bare skeleton 
of themes which were to be. and no 


philosophy. For a generation after his 
death. Burckhardt was generally 
described, on ihe basis of often 
distorted versions of his Kulnir der 
Renaissance, us un "art-historian” - a 
specialization which he would have 
repudiated. But in 1929 the great 
Gestuniaiisgahe of his works began to 
be published in Basel, and in 1947 
appeared, also in Basel, the first 
volume of Werner ftuegi's splendid 
biography. That great work was almost 
complete' when Knegi died in 19X0. 
Now the Burckhardt Sliftung at Basel 
has sponsored the publication, by 
Peter Gnnz. of the original lecture 
notes which Burckhardt himself hud so 
categorically doomed lo destruction. 
Witn remark able insensitivity (or is it 
irony?) the edition is dedicated 
niaiiilms auctoris. to the shade of the 
author. Almost any other dedication 
would have been less inappropriate. 


various intermediate documents now 
printed us Unbesiinmile Blatter and 
Zwischenbldtrer, These in turn provide 
the articulating coTd for the “new 
scheme" which was the basis of the 
lectures actually delivered in 
November 1868. Tney were afterwards 
repeated, with modifications, in 
alternate years, ic in November 1870 
and November 1872. From the same 
material Burckhardt also constructed 
three separate lectures on “Historical 
Greatness” which were delivered in 
November L870 and the lecture on 
"Good and Bad Fortune in History" 
which he delivered in November 1871. 
After ihe last delivery, in 1872, 
Burckhardt added a few final notes and 
then put the documents away In an 
envelope marked “To be burned". 
These are the documents which Oeri 
was authorized to read before 
destruction. What Oeri published was, 


lie thought, positively harmful: had not 
Buckle suffered permanent brain 
damage - from studying all those 
seventeenth-century Scotch preachers? 
And what, he asked, was the ultimate 
achievement of such historians? 
“Before them stands the mountain of 
history; they make a hole in its face, . 


city. He showed it in 1872, when Ranke the delivery, and n true understanding 
at last retired from his chair in Berlin, 0 f them depended on that personnl 
and he was offered the succession to rapport which he hnd established with 
the most famous historical post in hj s audience. His own pupils nnd 
Europe. He declined it. “I would not friends could interpret inflections of 
have gone to Berlin at any price", he voice, understand aismlssive gestures, 
wrote. “To have left Basel would have fin ou t elliptical phrases, and 
brought a, malediction on me"; and he distinguish nuances of disapproval or 
stayed there till his death. irony-althougheventhey.ifweareto 

Burckhardt’s lectures at Basel were believe Nietzsche, still missed a good 


author. Almost any other dedication destruction. What uen puimsnea was, 
would have been less inappropriate, essentially, the “new scheme": but he 

„ . . .. made use of the previous documents 

However, since we now lia\e rite W | ierc ncccss nry. and he rendered 
texi, let us consider it. It lias, of course. Burckhardrs shorthand into readable 
been Tully considered before, by two of p rose: nn d fi e gave to the whole the 

n e „ b H CSt ..rtftf hSnfiu'kf 1 new title by which, for the last sevenly- 
Burckhardt: at first, briefly, by Oeri, fl ve yenrs we have known il. 

nml Ihon flvhniichifnlir hu K nnai nil J 


history: works like Droysen’s fourteen- 
volume History of Prussian Policy or 
the unremitting publication of Ranke. 
These men, ne wrote, forgot the 
shortness of the reader's life. They 
. should recall the brevity of some great 
works, like Tacitus' Agricola. 

Burckhardt’s own aims were very 
different, and ostensibly more limited. 
He did not address himself to 
professional historians, he said, or wish 
to found a school. His aim, he once 
wrote to Nietzsche, was merely to 
arouso the personal interest of his 
students in nistory and culture: "I 
wanted them to be able to pick the 
frails for themselves. I never dreamed 


unforgettable experience. The lectures tapestry": the knots and stitches not 


spontaneity. Nietzsche, who came to interpreter, ne Knew ms unuc 5 muiu 
Basel as a young professor in 1869, was and could as editor, supply the 
miAr hu ih»*, “Pnr th- first necessary links and extensions. The 


bowled over by them. “For the first necessary i nks and extensions, me 
.time in my life", he wrote. “I have Weirgesclilchthche Beintduungen, ja 
enjoyed a lecture"; he believed that he we know them, are not 


Burckhardt: at first, briefly, by Oeri, 
and then, exhaustively, by Kacgi, on 
whom Professor Ganz naturally leans. 
Its history is thus, by now. well known. 

It is compacted Into a few months in Ihe 
summer and autumn of 1868. 

For Ihe First four weeks of the 
summer vocation of that year 
Burckhardt was at Konstanz, on the 
Bodensee. There he drew up the 
outline of a course of lectures “on Ihe 
Study of History", which he proposed 
to deliver in the following tcrni. 
Seventeen years before, he had given a 
course entitled “Introduction to the 
Study of History". .but that course, 
delivered to an audience of nine, had 
not been a 1 success and was never 
repeated. Now his plan was different. 
He had no books with him at Konstanz, 
or at least no relevant books; but he 
worked all day , organizing his 


What Ganz has now done is to 
unscramble Oeri's editorial work and 
restore the lectures to their original 
roughness. First we have the scheme of 
the lectures delivered in 1851. which 
may or may not be relevant; then there 
ure the various stages of the lectures of 
1868-72 - the “old scheme”, the 
intermediate drafts, the “new scheme" 
- and finally Burckhardfs own 
Ubcrsichl. or skeleton summary of the 
course. There Is a scholarly 
introduction, 0 forbidding textual 
apparatus which faithfully records 
every pencil-mark, and ample but 
nlmost exclusively bibliographical 


notes with a time-wasting and temper- 
fraying system of cross-reference. It is 
all very scrupulous and authentic, but 
it is also very austere. We do not even 
learn how substantial is the difference 


uwaiiuu mm imuiniui iiiuiurai t nuvi in, _ . - — M mi ^ /s. Ml .l a : , - * . .Y ■ _ twain nun auuaiuiiiiiu < J »»■»* 

resolved to take Burckhardt ns his own ?! Constantin The Great the lectures, and then, m the evening -. betwecn Burckhardfs text and Oeri’s 


ICSUIVCU IU IO&C DUUMldlUk 10 1113 uwil _. _ n.. ..J 

model - as indeed , in some respects, lie J vll isaiio n _ of the 

did: for Nietzsche's combination of ^ 'vS n^f th^ir 

E55SL ‘S^^rarS: ore a vS tof ' ir* 


powerful thought .with pregnant, 
aphoristic style recalls that of the 
teacher whom, to the end of his sanity, 
he most venerated. 


preservation, to thfe' 
disobedience of Jacob Oeri. 


the time when his best thoughts came version oF tl> That, we arc told, since 
to him — he would stroll to an mn, an ^ r jv version is ‘‘easily available", jve, 
hours walk away, pp^/ teethe ^flnn a, ^ ffnd purforbtirselytw, J\ttd itt one 
to drink a glass of wide and re-charge , , hIs od^ise pedatilfcn)|y 

his mind for ' the next day s CJfaC f edition Is sadly Inaccurate. The 
comDOSUion. By the end of tne month, r i..,i r ,i mintnilorw with which the 


oFhdning schorars and disciples in the ne most veneraiea Ironically, the ephemeral . oSSnd Ihl 

narrower sense. I wanted only to make 4 When Burckhardt died in 1897, he •provisional lecture-notes or anc j b^d set 

every member of my audience feel and left a mass of lecture notes, but he also Burckhardt, which he thought couui , afterwards 

know that everyone may and must took steps to prevent their publication, last no longer than their echo in ms 
appropriate those aspects of the past “Since booksellers have taken the auditors ears, have outlived tne 


every member of my audience feel and left a mass of lecture notes, but he also 
know that everyone may and must took steps to prevent their publication, 
appropriate those aspects of the past “Since booksellers have taken the 
which appeal to him personally, and liberty of offering in their catalogues 
that they might find happiness in so the lectures of deceased professors, so 


:endof the month, c j ass i ca j quotations with which the 
s major part of the note5 ere overloaded (whole pages of 
it down In what he Q k followed by German 
a < xl I “thf* nln « .» v • i.L 1 A .i M 


lhat they might find happiness in so 
doing.” Having chosen this role, 
he emphasized, even ironically 


the lectures of deceased professors, so 
that incomplete and provisional notes 
are circulated", he instructed his 


monumental tomes of his more prolific 
German contemporaries, as the 
Switzerland which they despised has 
outlived the Prusso-German Re|ch 


But he was evidently dissatisfied 
with this scheme, and on his return 10 
Basel he radically re-shaped it. The 
evidence of this re-sh aping survives in 


translation) bristle with errors. Latin 
poems are deprived alike of metre and 
sense. These are not typographical 
errors - six blunders in a short passage 
of Manilius (including the only’ two 
words actually died by Biirckfiardt) 


The Tudor Constitution 

Documents and Commentary 
Sodohd Edition 

G. R. ELTON 

A completely revised edition ol a book that has proved 
Invaluable to students. Taking Into acoount the vast amount of 
research done on the period In the last twenty years, Prolessor 
Elton has left no eeotlon unaltered. Herd covers £30.00 net 

Paperback £9.96 net 


New In paperback. 

Puritanism and Theatre 

Thomas Middleton .and Opposition Drama under the Early' 
Stuarts 

MARGOT HE1NEMAN 

. a most Important book . . . will make pH who read It serfouBly 
rethink the oulUiral history of early seventeenth-century England.' 

; Chrl8lopher Hill, Literature and Hlutoiy 

P*at and Present PubOcations Paperbeck E6.W , rmt 


Beethoven Studies 3 - 

Edited by ALAN TYSON 

This volume contains biographical, critical and analytical essays, 
as wen as Investigations of sketches, and will Interest Beethoven 
enthusiasts as well as specialists. (The two previous volumes 
were published by W. W. Norton and OUP respectively.) ■ 

^ £26.00 net 


Universal Languages and 
Sclentlf Ic Taxonomy In the 
Seventeenth Century ; 

MARY 8 LAUQHtER . i .. . 

In the Seventeenth century proposals and sahemes for an 
artificial language Intended to replace Latin as the International 
medium of Dommuhleatlon gained currency. The author views ' 
the universal language movement In the context of the • 
development ol science, and discusses the particular language : 
schemes proposed, Illustrating how they eVotved In .tandem with 
sclerittfk) theory. >•••.• £26.00 net 


NeWMpdpeibSck'' ■ ■’ . ' ‘ ' . 

A Discourse on Property : 

John Locke and his Advereartes • , 
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are repeated in identical form in the 
introduction and the notes. This would 
not have pleased the shade of 
Burckhardt. Finally. Ganz has 
restored Burckhardrs original title, 
which Ocri - he suggests - had changed 
for a very irrelevant reason: in order to 
rescue his unde from association with 
the then unpopular Nietzsche. I can see 
no need for this hypothesis. How could 
such a chance have such an effect? Oeri 
himseir said that he thnuelit his title 
,.more appropriate to the lectures, as 
delivered, than one which Burckhurdt 


had originally given to an earlier and 
very different version; as indeed it is. 

For although Burckhurdt disclaimed 
any historical “philosophy" or any 
weltgeschkhlHche Ideett , nis disclaimer 
was particular, not general. The 
philosophy which he repudiated was 
that of Hegel, “the pert idea of a 
'World-Plan ", the historical ideas 
those of Ranke and his school. Hegel 
had subordinated history to a 
pretentious metaphysical system and 
had claimed for it a scientific character. 
Ranke, though lie repudiated Hegelian 
metaphysics, supposed that the process 
of history was linear, directed, in spite 
of some ups and downs on I lie way, 
through successive stages of 
Improvement, to the fulfilment of n 


doctrine of weitgesduchte. Moreover, 
this doctrine had. in their eyes, a 
particular present advantage. It 
supplied an ideologlcnl justification for 
the politics of Prussia. 

How this came about is one of the 
ironies of intellectual history. The 
starting-point of the German historians 
was the nou-political philosophy of 
Winckclmann, Herder and Goethe. 
They had believed in the. unity of the 
human personality, the “organic” 
totality and autonomy of national 
cultures, which were not to he judged 
by the complacent norms of 
“enlightened” .modernity. But events 
had shown that national culture 
cannot defend itself without the arm- 
ature i of a national state; and so. 
when, the Prussian state offered Itself 
as the protector of German culture, 
the. philosophers easily transferred to 
the Kiilnirsiaai the autonomy and the 
legitimacy previously granted to the 
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Knlittn'nlk. They ascribed to it a moral philosophy which sprang from the 
character superior to ordinary morality same roofs but, being nurtured outside 
and allowed that it should pursue its Germany, took a different form and 
own interest by its own “reason of direction. For Burckhardt too was a 
stale”. States, said Ranke, arc “ideas disciple of Winckelmann and Goethe, 
of God", and. under Gad - a distant. In his youth, in provincial Switzerland, 
abstract Lutheran Gad- they pursued he had been intoxicated by the 
their own interest in (heir own way, in literature of this new German 
fruitful competition, lubricated by Renaissance and had longed to breathe 
diplomacy and occasional healthy war. its air. When he arrived as a student in 
There could even be barbarian Germany, his letters glow with the 
conquests; but since German excitement of discovery. “What a land! 
barbarians at least were good What a people!” he exclaimed. He felt 
barbarians, these loo, in the long run, that he owed everything to Germany, 
seen with (he eye of God, or from a It was only later, when he saw the 
chair in Berlin, were healthy exercises, steady shift of the German 
all included in (he divine economy of intellectuals, that his views changed, 
Weligescftichre. ' Then he detached himself from their 

To this general scheme other orthodoxy, and became a heretic, 
historians supplied additional elements clinging,, as heretics generally do, to 
which saved emergent phenomena. th f . .PPWS* which the 

Droysen, in particular, offered the established Church, through the cult of 
concept of tne "great man", the P ower « ^ as betrayed, 
demiurge who. al critical junctures, For Burckhardt could never accept 
embodied the historical process itself the idea of the Knlturstaat. To him 
and achieved, by personal action, the culture - and state were completely 
necessary shift from one stage of it to different things, and the rights of one 
the next. Such was Droyscn's first could not be assumed by the other. So, 
hero. Alexander the Great, who having retreated to Basel, he declared 
created the unified culture of the his absolute dissent. Culture, he 
Hellenistic world so that, under believed, must never be sacrificed to 
Roman rule, it could provide the field power. Power is of itself evil and must 
to he sown with Christianity. “Mny it not be allowed to make its own rules, 
be granted to me", exclaimed “Great men” are not the agents of 
Droysen, “to convince the- world of this divine purpose. For there is no such 
important truth; for the highest task of purpose. History is not a linear 
the hjstorian is Theodicy." Another process, directed by God, Human 
historian. Ranke's prize pupjl Heinrich felicity hangs on slender filaments, 
Leo. commended the historic function and if these snap, we must reckon with 
of successful wnr: “ein frischer, dark ages, which, to those who live in 
frdhlicher Krieg der das skrqfulOse them, are real: we must not write them 
Gesindel wegfegen soil". And there oft as mere deviations, temporary 
was Heinrich Syhcl, for whom interruptions of “the orderly process of 
Wehgeschjchte was the execution of Wehgeschlchte" . History is indeed a 
Bismarck’s policy. Ranke himself, as process, and there are general laws 
an old legitimist , whs at first more which it obeys, but such laws are to be 
reserved about Bismarck; but he soon induced from experience, not deduced 
come round. Bismarck, he declared, from philosophical abstractions: to 
had imposed a salutary defeat on "the discover them we must make 
revolutionary forces which opposed “transverse sections through history, 
tv®, orderly development of and that in as many directions as 
Wehgeschifhte possible”. 

Such was the “historical This general philosophy is implicit in 

philosophy", the concept of all Burckhardrs historical works. He 
Weiigeschichte, which Burckhardt would take an age as a whole and look 
epudiated, It wps the orthodoxy oE & for Its “totality”, its "spirit”, which he 
Chool , a school Which would long' ' wauld theq seek to define by a study of 
unlive his protest . Bin he repudiated it * the tenSionk which produced it. This 
rom ihe basis of a philosophy too: a was how he approached (he age of 

Constantine in 1852 and the Italian 

. _ Renaissance in I860. In each of these 

i$ es a new “spirit” asserted itself. 
Constantine was not the “great man” 

" hailO S rf 10 re ? , iS® d * hc , ncxt stage in 

wlAMMAKt O Droysen s Theodicy: he was personally 

. . I ? mean and cruel character, and all that ‘ 

Kfnwin K Win he dld ' m allow the church to 

JICIfH* 1I -/1/U sweep away the last relics of Hellenism 

-not its spirit btil lts dead residue, “the 
, lifeless precipitate of n once wonderful 

■ , . totality of being”. However, in so 

--- ~ - ■ : • - . doing, hq made. way for the new spirit 

I TD I M El l 1 whlcb - h «ving created the Church, was 
^ I ■ IE now strong enough lo survive even the 

" " . m ,r • corruption of that Church by power : 

. Similarly the Renaissance was. the 
mi ITALIANS break-through oF a spirit of 

LvaUI Aapailando Kelly ( Capptello mdivldualism generated in the fierce 
3 aess fortunate / MataeoHa La lepre - competition of Italian society: a solrit 
>lanaa / Part* FHo.da teroere { which, . ' ; after that wonderful 
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^ataNalca sohlarlta. Oa De Chlrioo dlc|a,ors P f ,|he Future. 

» Carte, da Moran dl a Savlnlo / .For by now. Burckhardt believed 

Sannaool Antropologla del olnema I the historic, organic culture of EunW 
JonB, l*orti» s^|llfl Aleramo a'lr v .' ; was, 'itF"tii^Iutfe^:;R6nkv^ffir ■ 
iuo temp'd Vita raooontala a . ' believe thaMnd been ' 

Uu^lrata / Dalnionl, |Jizt. .La vlt,, : hi, '^ianSVoSr 5 W ^ 
opera, 1 font! mualoati / Man Ray the “huermntffi^,* after • 

rultToH aoilill / Musts, Napolltano , . r J volSnTOf ' f the .French 
Jna lavote.par.ia fagione, Mill e j • .J:®!.?™® waa wrong: . The . 

ilorta nsh-Flauto tnapIeo" dl . ptQved him wrong. 

lAozari t Quiptayalta Meesa a tuoco.' plirppe m ; 1848 Was. “no longer a 1 ' 
Jtudl suite totograffa / Sohlemmer ' genuine soda ' organism", and the 
rarlttl suliteatro / Vadous Authors . ' events of ihe. 1830s and 1860s merely 
^esagglo Melroponiano ■ underlined the. faqt.. Though S 

HISTORY , ': 5 >Tj^tbe^f W hB)f-b earabie, decades 

rtceorioo. Storla delte reslatenza In J-W-’ ff : Roman Empire'? first, the, 
^ropa:n^lM5lJ'pa*sl “ fo( f 6n ®y^aking andi 
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Jacob Burckhardt 


for the liberals of 1848 was nothing 
compared with his contempt for the 
conservative historians of Germnny 
who persuaded themselves that 
Bismarck’s Realpolitik was, somehow, 
the realization of Goethe's philosophy. 


ITSIJ 

philosophy”. 

Weiigeschichte, 


repudiated, It wps the orthodoxy oE a 
school, a BChbOl Which would long 
outlive his prolesi . But he repudiated ft 
from the hasis of n philosophy too: a 
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To him, Bismarck was no better than 
Napoleon III: an adventurer who 
merely forestalled more radical 
competitors For the possession of 
naked power and made war to resolve 
internal problems. When the German 
professors lined up to applaud the 
creation of the Empire, he expressed 
his disgust at this trahison des t fares, 
this sacrifice of culture to power. "Oil 
those learned gentlemen who now 
rhapsodise over this Prussianism! Mow 
will their eyes pop when they sec the 
intellectual desolation of Gcrmany 
thal will date from 1870!" 
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It was during Bismarck's career of 
conquest that Burckhardt wrote mid 
delivered his Weltgeschichtllche 
Betrachhmgen. He began them when 
Prussia had violently established its 
mastery in Germany, and lie revised 
mem when another war hod made ll 
§J! ro P a - In ‘he years before 
looB he had been lecturing on medieval 
history, but now he decided to turn 
aside and summarize his whole, Iona- 
nurtured historical philosophy. Ganz 
suggests that his thought was 
crystallized" by certain works which 
in September 1868. I suspect 
tnat the crash of empires spoke louder 
to him than any book from the 
university library. ■ At all events, he 
now expressed his credo. Against the 
German historians, he declared 
explicitly that history is not 
. predetermined, or linear. or 
n W«i that states are not organs 

evlI™l£?’H t ^ at < powe f * s inherently 

cyilt that_ great men’ are not the 
a gents of Providence. ■ 

he out his own 
Hi • QSifWI fo if Was 
iKht that history is hiimon, 

iSkl 1 ! "RtWR ( for It has a 
mechanism) is IntcFnal to Itself. But the 

dntirc, y mechanical. 

hi s m^ r k te dt ? w an immaterial 
historical force, the “spirit", which 

though conditioned by internal 

■ 522 ®"*' ba f« vitality ofits own and 

SSSy 0 rS Mln ? iK . direcli °n 

• • The . 'tensions which 

fi U SS«, th ^ 8 p i rit vrerc. between 
|hj yc pej^ anetit forces, "die drei 

t houffouMn 0 ^ primac y B «rck hardi . 
'•"ulture” !ii m S 8 * 3 utun?n of IMS:. 
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annlysis, with its marvellous railed 
illustrations, there gradually emcren 
modern application. This is the to 
of the growth , in modern Europe.ofa 
all-powerful stale, severed 6 a 
culture, dominating religion, acd, fa 
the end, irresponsible: In 

industrialization and the doclriv of 
political eoualily would plate ik 
power of the slate in the hands i 
populist dictators who would useitie 
detroy the relics of culture and Irak 
destructive *wur. Tills danger, whkh 
Nnpolcon HI and Bismarck fotf 
.shadowed, constituted, for ' Bad- 
linrdl, "Ihe great crisis of today if 
the concept of the state”. 

After this diversion, which eohridfi 
so exactly with the turmoil of tk 
ReMugrQndung in Oersaj, 
Burckhardt relumed to the psfl.w 
wrote his lectures on. ww 
Civillzulion, and In ihew.somj 
analyse that "wonderful totapjtj, 
being" whose dead relics had bw 
swept nway by Constantine, wi 
thus saw (he Weligcschkhim 
Betrachtungen as a preparation lofW 
Griechhche KitlturgescMchu. j* 
their effect was more extehaw P 
that. Tocethci 1 with the Grecklw^ 
they profoundly Influenced rei/Bw 
Famous hearer, Nietzsche- Ntos# 
went beyond Burckhardt, andiww 
alarmed Burckhardt by theaUQ^Tj 
his conclusions. But he trokineri *? 1 


else, trom uurcxnarai. 
acknowledged his debt. BurdnjrS 
ideas also disturbed the compww 
of the German historians. In at*™* 
of his Griechische Kuhtir&8*»* 

/i (.„ r.~.i ~r il. nun tunre 


(ihe firet of the two worts 
published), Friedrich 
remarked, as one correcting^ 
colleague, that Burckhardt Ijw, . 
himself off from the.^afseW 
German historians. Meineaep^j 
the historian of The Idea 
State , looked always, as he 
wrote, to Ranke as his "guidiM|^ 


star". In 1940, after similar piOT 
he would respond to Hiller* J**- 
as Ranke had done 
Bismarck. Only f^ fr , a - 0 , 
“catastrophe" of 1945 did bf W 
doubt and to ask “whether MJ. 
be that Burckhardt, not Ranke, . ■ ^ 
of importance to us . 

historians". . '• r , . l - : * ; 

It may indeed ; but the ^ 
arises, in ^hat text shaU.]^^ 
Burckhardt's cre<fe: jn - 

text or in -the. original 
, published . . by Gan*? L 
specialists (how. Burc^apK vj 
•; hiive hated ihe conccpfO 
use the. latter, and fnj$c 
quote Burckhardt -Will 
, refer to them; 1 
.layman, for whom. i 

Dtimtlianfr Uirnffl Unit 
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Burckhardt wrote; .. vnll 
read th^ former- MhW 
suPDlv oOth, J 
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after the Russian Revolution, was night in an alley Lord Rothschild snid 
published in 1922. It was a popular to me", as well as the longer pieces 
work, and the young Graham Greene perceptively noted by Bernard 
might well have read it by 1923. but Bergonzi. They catch perfectly the 
although the first part of the book is cynical-sentimental tone in lyrics of the 


he tried to saw open his leg with a 
penknife, drank hypo in the hope that 
it was poisonous, ate a bunch of deadly 
•nightshade, took twenty aspirins, 
drained a bottle of hay-fever drops. 
The best-known of these attempts lo 
evade everyday tedium was the game 
called Russian roulette; at the age of 
nineteen Graham Greene discovered 
his brother’s revolver, put a bullet 
into one chamber, held the revolver 
behind his back, spun the chambers, 
pul the muzzle to nis right ear, and - 
click. "The charge had moved into 
the firing position. I was out by 
one.” After six experiments had 
ended with the same click H I was 
through with the drug”, although the 
struggle against boredom had to go 
on. At Balliol he contemplated the 
possibility of becoming a double 
agent, and a little later had a perfect- 
ly good tooth extracted. “A tew mi- 
nutes' unconsciousness was like a 
holiday from the world.” 

So far Mr Greene in A Sort of Life , ' 


called "Drawing Lots With Death” and time, keeping them always this side of 
the whole contains some wonderful parody: 
and indeed incredible stories, there is If you want to express 
in it no account of White Russians That kind of gloom 
playing Russian roulette. When one You feel alone in a double room, 
remark also that in the original but The typica , Greene pro tagonlsts of 
not in the most recent, version of the ^ penod arc even more a | 0ne j n 
story it Is said (hat the bullets may have doub ^ beds than in double rooms . 
been blanks, and that the phrase are fjgu res doomed by the 

Russian roulette was not used when machine agc.by monopoly capitalism. 
5“ ®ee? ared ™ Th * Lost abo * e an 6 by their own weakness. 

Childhood (1951), the thought does Anthony Farranl in England Made Me. 
cross one s mind that Greene may have p working faithfully for what he knows 
derived his information from Luntic to be the losing side in The Confidential 
Koiniyatsch , the grea t Russian writer Agent Brighton Rock, all in a 

discovered by Max Beerbohm. An forecast the inevitable war that 


a society where Catholics arc a small 
minority, must be important, and it is 
inevitable that for Graham Greene ns 
for Evelyn Waugh his beliefs should 
have affected inc standpoint from 
which his novels were wriiten. All of 
the import an 1 books write n after The 
Power and the Glory, including The 
Honorarv Consul which the author 

C refers io all the others, could have 
cen written only by a Catholic. The 
lighter and more ihrillerish works of 
these later years, such as Our Man in 
Havana nnd The Human Factor, are 
uncertain about places and people in a 
wny that the early novels are not. or 
move into a flippancy that seems only 
part intended. 

It is on the finest of the later novels - 
The Comedians, A Buntt-Otu Case and 
The Quiet American, ns well ns The 
Honorary Consul - that Graham 
Greene’s reputation will chiefly Test. 


utterly and lo destroy “all that |isj 

f loor, superstitious and corrupt", 
eaving the peasants with the truth, 
thnt they live in a vacant universe and 
should be happy in any way they 
choose. By contrast Ihe whisky priest 
exhorts Ihe faithful to suffer’ "Pray 
that you will suffer more and more. 
Never get tired or suffering . . . that is 
all part of heaven - the preparation." 
In heaven there will be no unjust laws, 
no taxes, no hunger, no bullying 
soldiers. Father Jose is no better as a 
man than his pie-in-thc-sky promises 
are as consolation. He has fathered a 
child, drinks too much, errs in many 
ways: but in the end we are meant lo 
sympathize with the priest's faith and 
not with Ihe Lieutenant's reasons. 

In the later books the approach is 
much more subtle, and the message is 
not tlic same. Often they look towards 
the possibility that faith and reason 
mav oc united, so that - as it were - the 


Greenes reputation will chicriy Test, may be united, so mat -as it were- tne 
nnd they gather power and beauty from Lieutenant nnd the priest arc joined in 
complexities in the personal faith of one person, having faith yet working 


one who has "an intellectual if not an 
emotional belief in Catholic dogma”. It 
is noticeable that in them Graham 
Greene is strenuously dLMermined to 
play fair. An opposition is set up 
between those wit n faith nnd those who 
lack it. and the unbelievers are often 


alcoholic from the age of nine, and a 1^5 ahead. They are no-hopers, people -given the best lines, sometimes even 
man who lavished “an equally fierce unab i e j 0 accommodate themselves to the best actions. That is wholly in 


practically for human good, in the 
overthrow of a dictatorship or the 
freeing of a country's natives from 
foreign rule. These themes are 
persistently pursued through plots 
which often use. but at a distance and 
with great delicacy, some mechanics of 
tbe thriller. In Trie Honorary Consul 


a ff d 1 ^[ cd *he way life is lived, as Anthony's sister 


Kate is able to do in one book, the 


Koiniyatsch would certainly have exuberan t big-breasted Ida Arnold in 
enjoyed playing Russian roulette every another . These early books are as good 
day of his life. an introduction as could be wished to 

But whether or not the revolver In everyday feelings in the decade, 
the comer cupboard is in part one of offering a much wider social range than 
Graham Greene’s jokes, the ambiguity the novels of Waugh and Isherwood 
rather than the accuracy of it is during those years. The opening of 
important, for the ambiguity reflects Brighton Rock is masterly, with its 
his belief that “to a novelist his novel is picture of the hunted man sent by his 
the only reality”. One is in no doubt newspaper to leave bits of largesse 
here that the writer means just what he around on the tops of baskets or under 
says. The novels have reality, plates on restaurant tables, in his role 
truthfulness and meaning for their as Kolley Kibber of the Messenger. 


the best actions. That is wholly In the machinery is set in motion when a 
contrast to Brighton Rock, where we group of rebels in Argentina kidnap 
arc in no doubt that Pinkie's view that the wrong mmi. taking Charley 
life for the wicked must end in For mum, the unimportant honorary 
damnation is infinitely preferable lo consul, instead of the American 
Ida Arnold’s delighted acceptance of Ambassador. Through that machinery 
physical enjoyment. The portrait of Doctor Plarr. the detached sym- 
Ida is condemnatory in u why that Is pathlzer. is forced step by unwilling 
very untypical, but in The Power and step towards action. In The Comedians 

the Glory also the pains of the fnithful ' 

are extolled, although the Lieutenant 
who pursues and in the end destroys 
Father Josd is treated respectfully. He 
has “the dignity of an iaea”, there is 
passion in his desire to root out religion 


a complexity of motives sends Brown 
nnd Jones out on their hopeless mission 
to the Haitian rebels, in A Burnt-Oui 
Case Querry is moved lo what is in 
rational terms an absurd act of sacrifice 
for Marie Ryckei. The portrait of the 


author in a sense that life does not. Tn iTliere was a real-life counterpart 
one of his fine essays about Henry named Lobby Lud.) The • effect 
James, Greene plausibly suggests that . achieved is not pne of literal tealism.lt 

.1 11 riin.l, .fine i. rltlhsr •hoi PraRmfntl rtf mnlllV O ffi 


Browning beginning “Our interest's on 


the dangerous edge of things" can j a ith and its betrayal. This is the Imagination. These novels have what 
serve as an epigrapn for all his books, subject that he has approached over Wilkie Collins called a whiff of the 
The emotional truth of this is evident and over again, turning it so that it Actual, but they also transform the 
everywhere in the novels. It is not sometimes shines dazzhngly and is at actual, giving the Brighton seafront, o 
certain, however, that the other times much blurred, considering train Journey through Europe, a 
autobiographical moments recorded its application to a variety of characters modem office building in Sweden, a 
here ana in Ways of Escape are always and circumstances, but driving always significance that in drab reality they 
literally accurate, and this is not only towards that point at the dangerous hardly possess. Within the limits of 
because Greene has avoided infringing edge of things where an extreme what is a l tempted, these are almost 
what he calls the copyright of others situation demands a decisive action. So wholly successful books, novels using 
lives, or because he is a bit of a joker, Jones in The Comedians moves into the the framework of the thriller for 


ruling passion in James’s work was is rather that fragments of reality are 
idea of treachery. There Is a ruling wonderfully magnified through the 
slon in his own work too, the idea of glass of a strange, powerful 
its betrayal. This is the imagination. These novels have what 


passion in his own work too, the idea of glass 

faith and its betrayal. This is the ImaginL 

subject that he has approached over Wilkie Collins called a whiff of the 
and over again, turning it so that it Actual, but theyjilso transform the 
sometimes shines dazzhngly and is at actual, ' ' ' 


sometimes shines dazzlmgly and is at actual, giving the Brighton seafront, o 
other times much blurred, considering train Journey through Europe, a 
its application to a variety of characters modem office building in Sweden, a 


what he calls the copyright of others^ situation demands a decisive action. So wholly successful books, novels using 
lives, or because he is a bit of a joker, Jones in The Comedians moves into the the framework of the thriller for 
and even perhaps sometimes a private guerrilla world of which he is ignorant, serious purposes, 
joker. He has often been praised for Querry dies to preserve the secret that Flickers of doubt arise only when the 
he quality of his observation, but this he did not commit adultery. Father au thor is moved to draw the character 
lies m the creation of an atmosphere j os $ in The Power and the Glory leaves up to his own level of intelligence and 
appropriate to period, place and a place of safety to say Mass for a dying knowledge. D wonders whether a 
characters rather than in what things gangster, and in 77ie Honorary Consul picture is by Etty when he is unlikely 
actually look like. • the atheist Doctor Plarr and the former g Ver to have seen an Etty, Pinkie’s 

There are few detailed descriptions- priest : Le°n both make : sacrificial language occasionally outstrips his 
of people in the novels: lips, noses, B esture5 leadin * t0 their dealhs ' semi-literacy. .There are also 

figures are rarely made explicit, and ^ere are several other themes, in ,! ™P ens _ e , iy t he nJ umwrsal ^ '"lanauaae 
the description of Father Thomas s the novels and entertainments (a word auch tbl 8 V! Mnthera of tie 

nosemA Burnt-Out Case has the shock used « t0 distinguish them from more Hntrenationo, and The Motheraof Hje 

£ tttity Place, give off.an exotic “erioos JS^ SSSKAS 

“cling that is almost invariable, used since it seems wrongly to imply that important whirr or tne Actual .ana 
whether it is the river down which gg '* otter books are rot moments of more .P^vate Joklro. 
Querfy moves in the same novel , or the entertaining), just as James is Involved What, for * ffi b b 5p|nkte 

. Passengers crossing a in m^sub/ccts otherthan (r^chery; 

&ty wet quay, over a wilderness of a nd indeed for both writers trdachcry m r wh^wroianow pq 
tells and points” on the first page of the often seems inextricably linked with 
S * nib0 !l l Traln - tbe heroism, and a kind of love. From the 

juay, fifty other scenes in the novels, beginning, Greene’s links with the “* 1 the onlv modem 

$^iS r h®ve been close. As hphSssajd, S^Kelngfrora GrahiXi Greene 


rr ,n,n 1 ' in smau matters the idea of hunter and huntea persists, gangs. Does thU matter? In 


h ,“ c M dh0 ,S d . hunted down >y the public world iWm and the I^W. J**. 1 

remained “pointed faces like Ihe w hich he hSs tried to escape. Qne * { tdd . 6 ■ . 

knaVM pnplayingcards'’, he must have wishes Greene had written the bDOk ^ 6 ^ 8 !^ V ’ . • • . 

aa , a special pack , for in Standard tba i was in his mind as art alternative to . Greene’s own later view of Ills fror k 


contained “pointed faces like the which he h 
hI3 V ? 911 P Ia y in g ^rds’Vhe must have w^cs Grec 

^ ad .* special pack, for In standard that was in h« **»•*- -t-~ . .... 

pactu two.hnaves are shown full face; The Heart of the Matter . . an at this. time is an unduly hard one, 
^l nhe recalls a chess player saying “I entertainment ‘ in which the crinurtal dlsbbvering little more .than a good 
2?" Queen’s Pawn Two" w^ known, the pursuing detective geeue here, ad interesting character 

J®pory betrays him, for the Queen’s uncertain, an 'idea full of possibilities there. He .feels the jast ^ty pages of 
will be on the .second square w Eu C h was abandoned When. Wilson. j t < s G Battlefield to be whollysuqiisful , 
oefore th e gajne begins; when be says the visitor to West Africa, with : his picks out the character of Hurtep and , 


? B wi 0 i!? e L ray ? for the Queen’s uncertain,, an 'idea full 


. t ■or*”** WJ 1 C 1 I uo anja the VtSltOr IO WCai > 

SStferSi ** WoHd Waf !.fai”Zk knew", w 

J5JJ 5 om Dvers trand pi Norfolk to charactcr to Scobie th 

' '• ShrSs* cricket match It is hard, Q f Police. ; . : ■ ■ , . 

: lhis can hftVe been sd/- 

In- fVloumby from the Norfolk coast ' The early Greene^ 
• ' ° a P ,a< * ^here county cricket was 5 f the lySO^. 

Him KmmT « : thi decade ear 


i PP -bald pink knees", wps subdued as a Tual scene of * 

Ik to charactcr to Scobie the Commissioner good, deprecates the label qf CathoJic ■ 

hard zSoS: : : writer" which has been attached to him 


[ejs.he InslSte,; 
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Colin Gordon 
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RALPH RICHARDSON 
An Actors Life 
Garry O’Ccxnnor 

■The most e getting theatrical biography I have read. It is anoutatandlngbook, 
original In form and fascinating in content'. -Sir Hardd Hobson. ■ ' 

Illustrated £9.BB 

THE STORY OF CINEMA 
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From theauthorof the bested! tag two volume Hie Great Mock Stan, a 
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innocent destroyer Pyle, the quiet 
American of the hook’s title, gave 
much offeree rn the United States, ye! 
there is a sense in which Pyle remains 
the truly virtuous mnn of the story, 
even though his virtue spreads disaster. 
The progress has been one from 
Catholicism to humanism. a 
differentiation Graham Greene would 
he unlikely to accept. 

Yet to insist on a single theme is 
Dressing loo hard, ignoring too much. 
Just as Greene’s own remarking of 
treachery as the prime James motive is 
an insight which yet leaves out of 
account the novelist’s social sense and 
feeling for comedy, so it is doing 
Graham Greene much less than justice 
to make these novels seem nothing hut 
moralities, evert complex ones. Much 
else goes into them: most immediately 
an overwhelming attraction towards 
scenes exotic to the stay-at-home 
reader; not only a love of Indo-Chinn 
which is called “a magic potion, u 
loving-cup”, ‘but nlso affection for 
Haiti and Puerto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, Argentina, the Congo, 
West Africa. Why, Scobie wanders at 
the moment when he is swerving in his 
car to avoid a dead pyc-dog in the road , 

• why do I love this West A mean state so 
much? And since there arc not only 
dead pye-dogs in (he road but live rats 
in the bathroom and cockronclics 
around everywhere, the question 
seems a good one.. For the central 
Greene character, however, these are 
almost recommendations, testimony to 
the fact that they arc living on the 
dangerous edge of things and have' 
reached a point from which there is no 
turning back. Boredom for tliem is 
suburban life, the [rain to the office, 
the meat in the fridge, the wife in the 
bed. 

There is n level on which these books 
may be tnken as adventure stories. * 
Certainly in them we are asking whin 
will happen lo Charley Fortnuni. how 
Jones wiff get out of the Venezuelan • 
Embassy, whether Scobie can avoid ! 
ruset s traps: and the answers do not . 
disappoint us. It Is this skill in shanino - 
Wd ’ telling a story, astonishingly 
rare in modem fiction, that has been il 
unmanly responsible for winning ' 
Graham Greene so many readers. The 
organization of plots- the decision, for i 
example, to show us almost at the , 
beginning of The Quiet American thnt i 
Pyle is dead - and die placing of scenes < 
is done with supreme skill. On another i 
plane, the power in crenting J 
atmosphere that earlier gave , 
memorable views of unfnshionnble hits i 
of London, is now used to show un i 
empty hotel in Papa Doe’s Haiti, the < 
confusions of Saigon duri ng the Fre nch i 
Indo-Chinn war. the details of n l 
Mproserie. And on another level still, • « 
the later novels delight by an irony now j 
beautifully understated, where in the i 
pearly books it was sometimes too 1 
, pungept for full effectiveness. • . j 

If one had to choose n singli.scene to * 
demonstrate such irony, it ni ight .be 1 
that in which Doctor Plorr, at the < 
suggestion of the British Ambassador. • 


memo ruble minor characters, 
including the desiccated Doctor 
Humphries in the first, and in the 
second the vegetarian Presidential 
candidate Mr Smith. The touching 
fma I view of the self-i niportant 
Saavedra at home in his narrow, dingy 
work room with two suits hanging in a 
cupboard, four ties dangling from a 
rad. and a refrigerator that doesn't 
work, could nut nave been written by 
the author of Brighton Rock. He might 
have shown us the scene, but the effect 
would have been wholly satiric, like the 

§ or trait of the best-selling novelist 
nvary in Staniboul Train. 

Yet the separation between early 
and late Greene is not by any means 
total. An ascetic distaste for humnn 
greed and desire runs through all the 
work. In the world of rhese novels thin 
is always beautiful. Attractive women 
are also often small - Marie Rycker, 
Martha of The Comedians, neat Anne 
Crowder, Lucia Davidge in England 
Made Me. Phuone whose bones are 
fragile as a bird’s, the “absurdly 
young” Rose Cullen, “un fashionably 
thin” small- breasted Clara in The 
Honorary Consul. Fat men are to be 
distrusted, whether (hey are Mr 
Cliolniondcley, Raven’s paymaster in 
A Gwt For Sale who hands over money 
with cream dripping from his mouth, 
Luis Pineda whose punishment for 
being overweight is to nccept his fate ns 
a cuckold, or the grotesquely fat 
journalist Parkinson. Greene notes 
Parkinson, along with Ida Arnold and 
two or three others, as a character who 
refused tocomc alive, but although the 
author’s dislike of hint is unconcealed. 


un honourable, nut quite successful, 
uttempl is made lo give even awful 
Parkinson his code or ethics. 

The attempt is a tribute to the 
development of Graham Greene’s 
humanism, and Monsignor Quixote is 
important in showing what mav be the 
Inst stage of (he novelist's long 
argument with himself about the 
needs, nature and effects of faith. This, 
it must be said, is almost the extent of 
its interest. It tells, in brief episodes, 
the adventures of an unworldly village 
priest in La Mancha, created a 
Monsignor by a visiting Bishop whose 
car has broken down. Quixote offers 
hospitality in (he fomi of a horsemeat 
steak, which the Bishop pronounces 
the finest he has ever eaten , gets the car 
going- it had been suffering only from 
a lack of petrol - ana receives 
undesired promotion. The local 
Bishop, much displeased, suggests that 
Quixote should take a holiday, and he 


occasional faint digs or gentle pats at 
the shade of the Generalissimo, and in 
(he delirium of his last illness Quixote 
says “Bugger the Bishop” - under the 
delusion, one would like lo think, that 
he is the late George V buggering 
Bognur. 

The book will not weigh heavily in 
the scale of Graham Greene's 
achievements. The parallel with 
Cervantes has little point, the humour 
is much more like that of the 
unsuccessful plays than that of the 
successful novels, a joke about blowing 
up French letters to make balloons has 
been used before. Yet Monsignor 
Quixote is important, because it carries 
the author's humanism to a point 
where religion seems a secondary 
consideration to improving social 
conditions. The whisky priest exhorted 
his flock to suffer, but Quixote (also a 
heavy drinker, but feeling no need to 


unsympathetic in atheism/^ 
Marxist atheism”, and his pra £ S 
Marxist critics as more perrepffi" 

most, nne wnnHprc 


does so in the company of Sancho, the 
Communist mayor who has just lost 
his post. They travel in an old Seat 600 
called by Quixote Rocinante. 


make apologies for it) reads Marx in 
the brothel. “Perhaps a true 
Communist is a sort of priest”, Quixote 


The two stay the night in a brothel 
which Quixote mistakes for a hotel , the 
priest hears a confession in a lavatory 
where he has taken refuge because he 
thinks be is being pursued by the secret 
police, sees a piece of soft porn called 
‘‘A Maiden’s Prayer” and remarks that 
the actors seemed lo suffer a lot from 
the sounds they made. The tone 
throughout is lightly whimsical, a little 
like that of Frederick William Rolfe's 
Stories Toto Told Me. There are 


says to Sancho, but it seems as clear 
that a true priest is a sort of 
Communist. This particular priest is 
nlso far from being a whole-hearted 
believer. It is an awful thing, Quixote 
tells Sancho, not to have doubts, and 
just as awful to live in a wholly rational 
world. There are absurdities in all- 
creeds: in Communism about money 
and the withering away of the state, in 
the church about coitus interruptus . 
The priest and the Communist debate 
on equal terms, and the author seems 
to sympathize with them both. 
Remembering Graham Greene’s- 
recent statement that “I find nothing 


Christianity. Can somebody so m 
love with doubt be truly /aid JS 
any beliefs at all? m 

No doubt it is wrong to nut a. 
matter so crudely, and one’s coK 
with the novelist, who maydiffX 
the human being. The human £ 
lives the novelist writes about thefiS 
of others Graham Greene the nbfcfe 
has found strength in his later wort 
through a Mamchaeism that balanw 
faith against works, passivity a sum 
action, pleasure against g0 X« 
detachment against involvement' 
Sometimes the balance tips one 
sometimes the other. “Action I 
dangerous, isn’t it?” Martha says, and 
her over Brown agrees, but they are 
condemned by inaction. Whatissaldia 
the dedication of A Burnt-Out Cat 
that the book is "an attempt to 
dramatic expression to various tyowd 
belief, half-belief, and non-beltr , ii 
true of all his finest novels. Thor 
beauty and effectiveness spring faa 
the fact that as a novelist Grahia 
Greene is able to transcend whatever 
as a human being, he may believe ini 
dogmatic sense. His characters exist fa 
their own right, not as creatures d 
religious or social propaganda 
Through them is expressed^ not 
certainty but doubt. They struggle, and 
fail or survive, in a world where good 
and evil, in themselves and in solely, 
are locked in an unending struggle: ue 
world of the Manichee. 


Anglo-American misunderstandings 


Frank Tuoliy 

Paul Theroux 

The 'London 'Embassy 

192pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 
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Like long-playing records, short story 
collections may be presented as an 
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has reluctantly agreed to try to 
organize the sending of n letter to The 
Vines, appenling for. nctlon on Charley 
Fartnum’s behalf, by the Anglo- 
.ArgenUnlan Club In the city where 
• 'Fortnum. wns honorary consul. The 
whole project is absurd . for there U no 
Club ;nnd there ure'onlytwa other 
lEnglishinep in- the .city. No matter: 
.Plarr writes the letter, hhd then invites 
jlo dinner the other' Englishman und a 
ponderous Argentinian novelist named- 
. -.Doctor Saavedra; For the- purpose of 
;the letter they 1 Wil icons (Uuie the Club, 
nnd Sanved rn ns -Preside rjt will sign the 
•; -letter.- Saavedra .agrees.' bit! fehvs that 
; vhe;musl Ujke the! letter' home and 
: v : ; rewrite it, regardless of- the fact that 
; ''.-lactldn must be immediate tp have any 
i. ,:-;l chance of effect, Tpld that Fartiium 
■ >;! E 'may have only tWo or three days to live, . 
... , ■; Saavedra Is unmoved, Rewrite the 
: 'letter at ’the dinner riihlc? He rejects 
[ j the Idea, "Do you believe writing is as 

* 1 k^QCfl DC iha^V A N/l- ...1 a IP ,1 


collections may be presented as an 
album of hits, but in fact include a 
number of near misses. Paul Theroux 
devised a strategy to get round this 
problem in The Consul's File, now 
republished with The London 
Embassy, a new collection with the 
snme central character. In both books 
there are three or four stories that are 
outstanding: others, sharing (lie same 
narrator dr presenter, play their part 
like chapters in a novel, enlarging on 
scenes and characters already 
introduced. Thus, at a ghastly 
reception to introduce the new 
Political Officer at the London 
Embassy, an American voice shouts 
opt: “we bought our Welsh dresser 
from a couple of fugs.’’ Then, near the 
end of the book,- two antique dealers 
specializing in stripped pine turn up in 
q story called “Going West". 


people, the Political Officer harps on 
the complex privacies of English life. A 
possible truth is concealed from him at 
this point, which is that some English 
people find middle-aged white 
American males extremely boring. 
There is that gulf between the World 
Cup and the World Series - and what 
does “World” mean in the second 
case? 

He is right , though, to find the young 
different: “We had style, we worked 
hard, we were full of life, we 
understood , money, we succeeded 
where others failed. We were 
associated with luck.” This is true of a 
modern Daisy Miller, Mary Snowfire, 
a major in English from Gainesville, 
Florida. She on the other hand finds 
London "sadder, darker, stranger, 
narrower, newer, dirtier, more 
oppressive" than she had expected. 
Her creator has an intense feeling for 
the place .^specially the districts south 

rtf ma rliirtr mklnU ■« — 
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:■ MThaWT? Arid. then what of the 

; Translation? He trusts Plnrr. of course ; 

f Saayddri - has ; insisted t|«M political'' 


The Consul who a few years ngo was 
keeping his file somewhere in Malaysia 
has now moved 16 Grosvenor Square. 
It must be said at once that the 
promotion has benefited him 
enormously. Life in Ayer Hiinm hardly 
required an American diplomatic 
presence - could he have heen n 
teacher of English promoted ml hoc ? 

' Anyway the dust-jacket shows him' 
• prematurely white-hafred (a fnc! not 
mentioned. 1 1 think, in the text) and 
Wearing one of those pale 
mackintoshes rgnrfanded with buckles 
and flaps., colled "Burlington” or 
- London Fog' or some such thing. 
Which nicely Typify Anglo- Americnri 
misunderstanding. 

The Political Officer fits' in with 
Tocquevitle s picture of the democratic- 
American abroad, obsessfcd with living, 
in the right part Of tpwn. sizing himself - 
up against d hierarchical society. The 


,of the river, which is surely the product 
of bus rides and those fertile 
wanderings that make up the 
afternoons of an author. He carries on 
,a tradition here, which starts with The 
.Princess Cqsamasslma and continues 
through The Waste Land. 

To the Political Officer, however, 
we Bnts come off fairly badly, 
Whether as the aristocratic beauty he 
fell* for in "An English Unofficial 
Rose or as Mary Snowfire’s scruffy 
layabout in “Ftiry”, we are mead, 
grudging, double-dealing. At our 
. wors i l ’ fl L l ?d with most justice, perhaps. 
In Children”. Scnduto and hi& 
desperate wife (Theroux’s diplomatic 
wives catch despair like the common 
cold) send their three sons to a prep 
school ip Richmond.. “English schools 
are awesome”-, Scaduto announces, 
‘^Latjn^ French,- Science.- Scripture. No 
fingerpainting, ho bull .sessions, no 
Little .League,” . Scaduto and the. 


1 Political Officer, spending ihe 
1 afternoon in Richmond Park with the 
t boys and their three English friends, 

5 snobbery Rnd shrill boasting, wEicS 
• ends with the three little Scadutos 
trying to deny their shameful origins 
| and getting howled down. 

Harrowing, too, though in a 
different way, is the encounter with the 
c guest of honour at a dinner given by the 
I Ambassador at his residence. Winfield 

- House in Regent’s Park. The Prime 
I Minister is accompanied by her 
’ Husband, thought to be a joke figure 
i but in fact kindly and funny - though 
, we are hardly shown this. She herself 
, spfiaks in ,f n hearty hendmistressy 
i shout”. The other kucsis find her 
, formidable: "her face was vain, 

- unimpressed and attractive, and her 
body square and powerful. Her eyes 
were heavy-lidded, and there was n 
sack-like heaviness in her, a wilfulness 
and impatience that gave her an aura of 

. The irruption of real people into 
fiction is too often a callow trick, but 
here we have the detnll and resonances 
that only an Imaginative writer can 
provide. (There is a novelist among the 
guests, “fortyish and talkative, 
delighted to be there, his smug face 
gleaming with gratitude.” Perhaps we 
owe the description to him.) 

Since Paul Theroux started writing 
about a decade and a half ago, he has 
■ published some eighteen books. Surely 
there can be no such thing as a 
complete professional, without 
commitments or obsessions, with no 
grit in the oyster. Yet here- was 
someone who seemed to be writing in 
order to be a writer, his skills 
, increasing, his wastepaper basket 
presumably empty at .the end of the 

days stmt. His travel .’books 
disappointed by their lack of necessity. 


Now it appears that the right subjecl 
was waiting for him all along. The 
comedy, never very desperate oi 
lacerating, of Anglo-American 
relations suit? him excellently. It has 
rarely heen so well done - not, at least, 
since David Lodge’s Changing Plata, 
which operates in a much more limited 
field. 

The techniques of Theroux's writing 
distinguish him front his .American 
contemporaries: he is an experimental 
writer who uses n studied archaism. 
The London Embassy moves through* 
variety of sellings, but also a ranged 
short story types which had seemed 
obsolescent. Here are surprise 
endings, sudden reversals worthy d 
Maugham or Maupassant but without 
their occasionally tinny effect. In “An 


in the right part Of tpwn. sizing himself - 
up against fl hierarchical society. The 
upper-classes are worrying curiosities, 
like zoo-anim^S ; isn’t it cruel Ito keep 
th«m?/Lhe Embassy, too, 1 provides a 

fine cropof fauna: Ev^relt Horton, the 
MlniMar;. who* likeS' His- juniors ,to 
pjtdrertim ''coach" and 'worries 
ekce.edlnglyWhep qgpatMooking telex 


■ : P^ffcujBfly- rjch'i In 

• sis;*; ! ‘ • i % . ■ f 1 f | ^ -.i 


1 Miss Duboys'lh the Trade 

- P evor fekes home leave 

T h*is adopted six cats, and 


•OhS?lK;?E2 wn, Shirigsbaldflnd 
. r ubor lander, . Surr(nii)dfed -by »such r , 


The White Towel 

Surrendering to the bathrobe . 
the imprint of a grubby hand 
. wonld qieipi poUtlcal enquiries. 

In niy younger days. 

t Now older, wallowltlg In filth, ' . 

■ « ii easier: to^be- oneself: ' 1 

• coloured towels cab cpver up ' , 

• ■ -.such obvious defeats!. ;j •; ; ; . ; 

Ian KendHolf 


entirely convincing, and it reflects bac* 
on and explains the principal characts 
nnd her class. "Namesake'' explore 
the theme of the invisible man, whou 
only socially Invisible in a way.tM 
recalls Chesterton. Enigmas reflux 
investigation; “A Tomb with a View 
has a mysterious oriental yMtorfftw* 
dark secret, reminding you of Coiju 
Doyle or Wilkie Collins. In ‘‘The 
in tt\e Clapham Omnibus" the 
impoverished aristocrats who 
destinies hardly convince for whaii«J 
are - baronets in old Catholic fapu« 
must be rare, the order baying 

created by Janies I-but they d pflSsB* 

Russian novel. 

This sense of different geM? 
provides the Political Officer wlni 
variety of roles as he moves in 
of the stories. Otherwise he mignl 
colourless - we only learn his name ^ 
the final paragraph of (he bopk* - : 

Paul Tlieroux has a fine ear 
contemporary American usage: 

. tised as a conjunction, for example^ 
the girl who answers '•-Where ate P 
from?” with “Pomona?" - **Sbe Hjjg 
it a polite question, as some uneen** 
Americans do, when MQ , ' , .PJj. 
in formation. ” With British . Enffb^ 


. '!<■. V V • 




prose is less finely tuned. 
homosexual antique dealer wmun * \ 
the 'wrong door In the Embassy? 
“What a wheeze!” when he foundj 
his,, mistake? The use of 
interrogative question-tags has spjw 
during the last years but usu^ly,^ 
youngish males, as in “Tuesday ! 

• down. the job centre, didq t T- 
one is persistently used by.a womjt 
seventy - "Some of this stuff gjg 
the colly wobbles, don’t it? - 
is rather unconvincing. - . -v-'* 1 .! ' 

■ Small points like these fedjeat^, 
range of, interest which 
Embassy, affords. These stortesW?^ 
, faOrely . • • technically' 

. .observant; • they ; ureJ-j W^ 
enjoyable. 

\v' i I ; -,i ■” i-. ;K i-i.t 



Worshipping the Eternal Feminine 


Peter Kemp 

John Fowles 

Mantissa 

jBhafx*”- 

John Fowles, with his jackdaw’s eye for 
sliehtly flashy bits of erudition, never 
tires of dropping into his prose abstruse 
words he has picked up (his new book, 
Mantissa, plumes itself at one point on 
Us use of “the distinctly rare word 


no new preoccupation of Fnwles’s. In appears as u likrnry intellectual 
“The Ebony Tower”, an ageing but still funt asizing about being assaulted hv u 
lusty painter employed a young girl to man who “ravages my deepest 
stimulate him into productivity: ;il ways principles” subsequently gets dis- 
calling her “the Mouse”, he explains missed as an “exceedingly feeble imi- 
her mime by printing “the letter M and tation of a bookish young woman", 
then, after :i space, the letters U.S.E. Repeatedly. Ihe novel tries to have its 
In the space between the M and the U cake and eat it or. at any rate, drool 
Ihe wrinkled hand drew ... an O- over it and do sonic nibbling before 


shaped vulva". In The French 
Lieutenant's Woman, the Muses were 
casually connected with con- 


•nch announcing it is stale and tasteless, 
were Wary and guarded. .Wti/irusn is also 
C °J 1 ' self -regarding. Coy allusions lo 


words he has picked up (ms new dock, i erpsicnore s . yeiit 

Mantissa, plumes itself at one point on for a brothel. “Worship at the muses fictional treatment of women with the 
its use of “the distinctly rare word shrine, don t y know. . With Mantissa, words. “You just collect and mummify 
mocarabesque"). Sometimes, opaaue Fowles argues that il is Erato, the t h em Lort them up in a cellar and 
verbal nuggets are embedded in his presiding spirit of .amorous poetry. , loat over lhem . L K ike Bluebeard.” 
titles. The name of his collection of who is now responsible for fiction ia this, of course, is what happens in The 
nenstes. The Anstos, needed an fanciful belief about the Novels Collector: and it was. Fowles hus 


mocarabesque"). Sometimes opaque 
verbal nuggets are embedded in his 


penstes. The Aristos, needed an 
explanatory note: “ aristos is taken 
from the ancient Greek. It is singular 
and means roughly ‘the best for a given 
situation’. It is stressed on the first 
syllable.” The short story, “Poor 
Koko"- equipped with an epigraph in 
Old Cornish - went in for special 
linguistic inscrutability: its narrator 
had finally to explain that 
"Koko ... is a Japanese word and 
means correct filial behaviour". The 
title of Fowles’s new novel likewise 
requires glossing: “mantissa" 

(obsolete, said to be of Etruscan 
origin) is a term meaning, a footnote 
eventually discloses, “An addition of 
comparatively small importance, 
especially to a literary effort or 
discourse”. Showily emphasizing the 
modesty of what is to follow, at once 
ostentatious and cautious, it typifies 
the book: a cat’s cradle of safety nets 
set up to enable Fowles to go through a 
series of dizzying but ultimately self- 
applauding routines. 

In one way, the book has much in 
common witn Fowles's first published 
novel, The Collector. It focuses on a 
man and a woman closed in together: 
she is both idealized and exploited; 
sexual antagonisms and excitements 
crackle between them; their struggles 
are symbolic of something wider, 
"We’re two people who happen to be 
lacked' in the same prison cell”, the 
man declares, evoking thoughts of 
Miranda in The Collector trapped in 
the cellar while her imprisoner was 


wno is now responsinie ror ncuun a This, of course, is what happ 
fanciful belief about the Novels Collector: and it was. Fc 


if I seduce" -he puts erotic fantasy to re f eren ce to The French Lieutenant's 
didactic use: The sex was. just a Woman: “That text where I had twelve 

metaphor, for heaven s sake , Miles diff eren[ endings - it was perfect as it 
exasperatedly informs Erato as she W as. no one haueverdone that before, 
berates him. There has to be some 7 |j en y OU g Ct a i j(, nn( | [‘m left with just 
kind of objective correlative .for the three. The whole point of the thing wns 
hermeneutical side of it. missed.” 



Tile variant endings of The French 
Lieutenant's Woman are the 'most 
notorious instance of Fowles's 
eagerness to keep his options open. In 
Mantissa, this propensity runs riot. A 
statement has hardly been made before 
it is countered; a tone scarcely 
established before it is switched. Miles 
and Erato hectically helter-skelter in 
and out of diverse roles. But all the 
book's chameleon cavortings can’t 
disguise the fact that it has nothing very 
new to offer. Miles is the regulation 
Fowles male, stumbling in exasperated 
need after a woman who figures as 
mentor and as mistress. Erato is the 
standard-issue Eternal Feminine. 
There is the customary indulgence in 
sexy charades. Well in evidence again 
is Fowles’s taste for female polarities, 
his fondness for juxtaposing women in 
contrasting styles or colours - “the 
dark and Tight female bodies” of the 
nurse and doctor, punk with guitar set | 
against maiden with a lyre. 

The one innovatory thing .about 
Mantissa Is that it represents Powletfs- 


tne cellar wnue ner impnsoner was im-ae-scale venture into comedy - 

trapped in his obsession with her But, Nijinsky in Le Soectre de la Rose, a 

despite some structural resemblance, woodcut by Valentine Gross, dated where he j s not his most sure-footed, 
there is a vast difference between the 1912; from a sale of Ballet and Af . nromisinalv livelv start, his 
two books. Whereas The Collector was Theatrl Material to be held a, tendenw P to^ Tei ffi 
a- thriller that strained towards Sotheby's, 34 and 35 New Bond ^rts^seVand thrfaree founders 
allegory, Mantissa is arch sex-farce Street. London W1 on J^day JJSfhe 1 protracted and predictable, 
with a trimming of aesthetics. The October 28. The sale will include There af J some skittish felnts and 


rettingofth s latest book is not so much items of costume and dicor design, . es gt the ^ t of , he re flexive 
a prison cell as a brain cell: it all takes photographs and posters. £ ove , a e Mantissa sometimes 

place inside the writer’s head. ; ; — gU y S . But most of the comedy settles 

When the story opens, Miles Green, Pitting writer against Muse in f or something simpler. Second-hand 
his mind blurred by grey drifts of discourse and intercourse, Mantissa is merr jment about members rising in 
amnesia, is coming back to a strange blend of spft porn and not- p nr |i a ment and lovers not being up to 
consciousness in a hospital room. On very-hard thinking about fiction, things is in lavish supply. There is some 
hand to treat him are a female doctor, Fowles tends to see literature as a lumbering whimsy about Erato’s life In 
shapely but severe, and a West Indian confrontation: “the writer, l lie ancient Greece, having fun with her 
nurse whose physique looks more French Lleutenaiu s Wonian says, attractive aunt from Cyprus or touring 
generous. Announcing that “The “puts . . . conflicting wants in the ring ^ t em pj e s, as one of "the Delphi 
memory nerve-centre in the brain is and then [ describes the fight . In Dancing Girls”, with her prissy uncle- 
closely associated .with the one Mantissa, Nlftes struggles to confine his mana g er “Aunt Polly” (Apollo 
controlling gonadlc activity”, so that Muse inside scenarios which she mocks Musagetes is his "stage name”), 
stimulation of one area will galvanize and sabotages, while her own attempts Dlsney-esque cuteness frequently 
the other, the doctor, with clinical to discomfit and' deride him are, m n hirnx Its wav into the orose: 11 1 was 


the other, the doctor, with clinical 
lubricity, initiates a session of sex- 
[herapy. Bossily erotic- “Come on, Mr 
Green. You’ve touched the pubic area 
• before. It won't bite you” - Dr Delfie 
hectors Miles towards orgasm. Flashes 
of blue-film fantasy are spliced with 
nannyjsh tuts and taunts. Then, as the 


turn, sabotaged by her sexupl feelings. wear ing a rather dinky little pale 
An extremely sensual censor, Erato sa ff ron number with a k6y-pattem ' 
keeps finding that her efforts to stand embroidered in red wool round 
off from Miles .twist provokingly into t he hem, it came from a darling 
come-ons, Cephalonian boutique behind the 
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'It is of absorbing general interest, of no 
little value to anyone in the least 
interested in equestrian literature, a 
most useful reference book and, above 
all, a quite remarkable achievement.* 

From the Foreword by Dorian Williams 

The Horse 



A bibliography of British books 
1851-1976 

with a narrative commentary on the role of the 
horse in British social history, as revealed by the 
contemporary literature 

Anne Grimshaw 

This unique bibliography covering the past 125 years of 
equestrian literature has oecn compiled wills reference to 
many hundreds of books, pamphlets and other non-fiction 
material in public and private collections in the UK and the 
USA. Yet it is more than a bibliography; by setting the works 
within a lively historical commentary, the author has vividly 
re-created the period. She documents the changing trends and 
altitudes in the British horse world, and demonstrates how the 
equestrian literature of the past 125 years has reflected our 
constantly evolving society. The result is a remarkable and 
enchanting book; a masterly blend of scholarship, vivacious 
and infectious interest and hard reference to primary sources. 

Published in a limited edition of UX) copies of 
which 700 are numbered and for sale. 

508 pages 254 x 176mm 5U illustrations 
1 to 50 hand bound in leather £160.00 
ISBN 085365 576 6 

51 to 700 doth bound with two colour jacket £S5.U0 
ISBN 0 85365 533 2 

Pre-publication offer: £44.00 until J November 1982 

Order now to take advantage of pre-publication offer, 
or write for prospectus to:- 
Libraiy AsrouiiOTPubliBjdng. . ,,i 

7 'RWgmpMnt' 5 lre£q London VpClE 7 AE^ ii: ,, ; 
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ot blue-film fantasy are spliced with p or most .of the book, in fact, she Stoa, ah amazing snip Ina Spnn^ sale." 
nannyjsh tuts and taunts. Then, as the alternates between - charisma and And for more knowng rcaclers, there , 
prescribed ; climax . is achieved , , a carnality.; Like other Fowles^ leading are;chqrtdrtg'ohufl^‘ofl^tor'wj t ^'^ , 
fearsome pnd furious female, punk • ladies, she' is ' both tortnemingly. -aswhSnEratO 
bursts into the room, causing the inspirational and trammelled by cheap afternoon she spent ‘with TVS; plort 
doctor and -nurse to vanish. Her sexual fantasy. In the novel's opening “for some absurd reason he got mmseit 
opening diatribe^ indicting Miles for paragraphs, masculinity is associated up as a house-a nCnt s clerk. With some 
nlthy-minded fantasizing, tilts the with a "sense of belowness, impotence, ridiculous hat ne d borrowed from a , 
previous scenti Ihto a new perspective, foolishness”. It’s hard tosee \vny, since textile millionaire. I was rather pored 
Her subsequent metamorphosis into a the ensuing images of woman that are and tired, he frankly - never mind. Jn 
Gteojc maiden with a lyre reveals conjured up are : all . markedly the ond, flushed and undecided, be 
wbat s behind it. all. \ . disparaging. Some are the obliging assaulted me ^once^Gave .me .one final 


opening diajribep' indicting Miles for 
nUhy-mindea -fantasizing, tilts the 
. preyious'scend Ihto a new perspective. 
Her subsequent metamorphosis into a 
Greek maiden with a lyre reveals 

what’s behind it. all. 

• woihan'-r- flickering through 
various avatara in the course of the 
_. narrative:; , doctor,- nurse, punk. 


• : jymph, biuestqpk(ng, gei 
; FJ at 9. one of the Muses. Tl 
- Mnemosyne, goddess., of 
forget whi 
: ^bShter of she later rem 
FM.nBHinaiy come into Fow 
a story that 
amnesia.^ penned In togethe 
■ ‘ . the author's alter 
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Bookselling 

IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SIXTH EDITION BY IAN NORRIE 

Month's Publishing and Bookselling is the standard text on the history . of 
the British book trade and is an invaluable source ol rclcrcni* and 
interest for anvoneconnciicd with the industrt - . ■ ■ 

This iates t cd I lion deals exclusively with the hychtlcth, century and . - 
has bijeiV revised and updated by Ian iNprric vy to t«ntnhutcd a m^or; 
section devpied specifically to litis . period in the fifth (1974) ..ediintu ■ ; 

■He, dtoWs ^licnilon : td:thc-underiyinR tri:iids in the trade, as well m , 

: tracintfihc histori^ol-theroany publ&hiiig houses and jjookscllqfs irt. 
the British 1 ilcs.’ He dlso Purveys thc niaio'r issues Which have pre- 
occupied'. the hook trade during ihe 20th century - among them, 
in tenia lion a! copyright, the ‘paperback revolution and the response 
to the economic.rccessiqn. . • 

Publication October £12.95 cased . 256 pages . 

Thomas Hardy 

THE WRITER AND HIS BACKGROUND 
y EDITED BY NORMAN PACE : 
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How to fill the White House 


H. G. Nicholas 

Richard P. McCormick 

The Presidential Caine: The Origins 
of American Presidential Politics 

279pp. Oxford University Press. £14. 

0 19 503015 X 

M. J. Healr 

The Presidential Quest: Candidates 
and images in American political 
culture. 1787-1852 

268pp. Longman. £5.95. 

0 582 29542 4 

Joel K. Goldstein 

The Modern American Vicc- 
PresIdwicy: The Transformation of n 
Political Institution 

409pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £19.X0 (paperback, 
£5.60). 

n 691 07636 7 

The infant American republic perfectly- 
exemplified the distrust oF executive 
power characteristic of eighteenth- 
century liberal revolutionaries. What it 
sought first was the overthrow of a 
government. What it sought next was 
the enthronement of the principle of 
popular representation. Only third in 
its priorities was the establishment of a 
nation-wide administrative system of 
ds own. Had not a Congress been 
adequate to direct a commander-in- . 
chief and wage - and win - a war of ' 
independence? Had not a Congress 
proved adequate to effect the i 
transition from war to peace? Was it, 
after all, as obvious as the pundits ; 
insisted, that in addition to executive 
departments there had to be a chief ' 
executive, a civilian George ; 
Washington, no less, to organize and . 
ran the Federal government? What had . 
the tong rule of George III (aught if not 
that a single chief executive meant a 
menaci ng concentration of power, that 
with power went pRtronage and with 
patronage corruption, ana with boll, 
faction and the elevation of sectional. ! 
interests aBove those of the whole 9 ' 
Was it for this that patriots'had fought , 
and died? * ! 


Convention and sees the subsequent comprises all (he virtues and patriots 
developments in “the game for the that the state could require and that 
Presidency" as phases in the outside their orbit there could be no 
adaptation of the game to match the salvation, the Whigs opting for (he 
developments in the American parly ultimately self-destructive alternative 

luciim k. _r» :■ r • ... 


UNITED j 

I’M SENDING CHESTERFIELDS to oil my friends. 
That’s the merriest Christmas any smoker can have^ 
Chesterfield mildness plus no unpleasant after-tasie 


POLITICS 


system. Those phases he identifies as of “resorting to party forms to resist the 
four. There is an uncertain era from idea of party”. From this follows the 


1789 to 1804 when the unanticipated contrast in their standard-bearers, the 
sequences of Art III, Section 1, 3 Whig claiming to transcend party and 


„ ... p ..aiming to transcend party and 

Icadto confusion over the system of section and taking George Washington 
presidential selection. When this is as his exemplar, nis opponent boasting 
cleared up by the passage of the of his fidelity to the Democratic creed 
Twelfth Amendment tne power of (he and following and taking as his model 
Virginia dynasty determines that until the figure of Andrew Jackson. To this 
1824 the -‘game" shall be played is added the further paradox that 
according to V irgi nin rules. The twenty because they we re the minority party it 
years following the end of Virginia's was the Whigs who made the going in 
ascendancy see a turbulent contest of the development of party organization 
sectional -based factions. Parly is a and its attendant ballyhoo, seeking to 
dirty word on everyone’s lips, but is make up in efficiency what they lacked 
taking shape in everyone's heart, in mass devotion. All this and more, 
Fourthly and finally, by 1844 it Heale delineates with care and 



the development of party organization 
and its attendant ballyhoo, seeking to 
make up in efficiency what they lacked 
in mass devotion. All this and more, 
Heale delineates with care and 
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proportions. Democracy has arrived, coverage: like McCormick, but 
The contest for the presidency has less excuse (for- “he is 
assumed something very like the Englishman"), he hardly ever sets the 
modem shape. The contest is about American phenomena which he 
parties, even if, ns so often happens, understands so well in a comparative 
the parties arc about the winning of the context, particularly in relation to 
presidency. British and French experience at 

Both authors limit their detailed [°“ghly the same time. Here he might 
study to the period before the Civil have ' ound pointers a-plenty in Hie 
War, though McCormick has an observations of European travellers on 
American goings-on, but alas the name 
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interesting epilogue in which he argues American goings-on, but alas the name 
(hat the long duration of his fourth Toc qucvilIe occurs only twice in his 
phase Is now drawing to n close with and Charles Dickens not at all. 

the decline of the nnrtii >ikUi -*L _ r _ ..M 





****“!“ L°L th K, A ™ eri f an JW ‘‘Not worth a pitcher of warm spit" - 

m ' st oce the New Deal and Fair “Cactus Jack" Gamer’s character- 
Ueal. He indulges m some interesting izalion of his Vice-Presidential 
speculations as to what this may mean office does not appear in Joel 
for the presidential office. But though K. Goldstein's pages - it is not, 
a P oi "'. of after all, for a doctoVaTclissertation to 

are t S,m ar : the ,ndul ge in needless denigration of its 
“iff a .re topic. In fact the main thrust of Dr 

e s .- ■■ P re | i ldei, bal Goldstein's treatment begins where 
quest begins essentially after the Garner’s experience left off. In the 

development of the office over the past 
forty t0 fift y ?****' His concern is to 
I? 0 ™’ " 8 ? eat r nt ^ “S' show how tae Vice-Presidency has 

SS/i,!! SS" ta 5“ ■»“ f- dreads an 


Chesterfield -o/futr// 'if/' 


speculations as to what this may mean 
for the presidential office. But though 
periods and, up to a point, contents of 
the two studies are similar, the 
differences in their treatment are 
substantial. _ Heale’s "presidential 


The President of the United States in early acting days promoting, whik 
■ \ waring a black tie, cigarettes, the film Hong Kong (795/1 and, mtt 

\ indirectly, a volume of Kipling's Collected Verse. "Oh East is East, and 
1 West Is West, and never the twain shall meet " is, however, a sentiment 

1 confounded Inoersonal, if not political, terms by Hong Kong in which 

Reagan flees from evil Sino-communists with a Chinese boy who has 
secreted about his person a golden idol. Kipling perhaps owes nis place on 
the table to his couplet: "A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the 
. yoke;/ And a woman Is only a woman, but a good Cigar is a Smoke." This 
advertisement is Included in Advertising: Reflections of a Century or 
Brian Holme (324pp. Heinemann. £20. 0 434 34540 7). 

r^Sever, of his argument is President as supporter of bis chief, , 
th^t the office has grown in power for campaigner ana trouble-shooter 
t 18850 ™- / re8lde nts indeed as an all-purpose recipient 
& grantS 2 powe u r to the spill-over of a presidential offi 

r* r 1 ?" 8 ^ the J 11 which 1,as become imposrib 
Nations? h< I dc nmnding of its incumbent. MOii 

Secunt y Council, and together with the current slatus . 

. u im Portnnt various notions for reforming theoffii 
JSHi£.!5im home and ( a hardy perennial), Dr Goldstt 
di Pj omac y- This analyses with acumen w 
^l SnnS £ han &?-i n t,1C r thoroughness. His book must no 
f? °‘ d ,dea of staad as the most comprehensive u| 

■_m(^ern "’emphasis^ of ‘ V Vce“ ‘°- d "' e ,ra “ ,ment ° f “ ,h “ £ ' 


So not only was it 1789 before the 
need for a federal executive was 
grudgingly conceded; at Philadelphia 
itselfit was not un til t he last few wee ks 
of he Convention that the dimensions 
of the presidential office began 'to tnke 
shape, and only in the. last hectic days 
was an acceptable plan for election 
contrived. At the heart of the problem, 
■ of course, was the need to combine the 

' • ckpic opposites - executive energy 
and legislative control, initiative and 
restraint, federal responsibility and 
V 5? te (an £ liberties. Without 
• the availability 0 f the aenerallv 


i 

5 ii: If; ! 




■ acceptable Hero of the Revolution to 
! a “ I £h the whole experiment it is 
dbubiful whether the gamble on a one- 
,. man executive would have been 
rH n ’kb -And the moment 
S® iSS ^hington stepped down nt 
. , the end of. his second term the weak- 

• nesses of the Philadelphia solution 

• , revealed- thenisclves aiiew. ■ 

•••.The aim of securing a President of all 
'• the people^y eliminating, n nearly ns 
'i : possible, the .pcxiple themselves from 
n» ■: . selection: - was immediately 
demonstrated to be Unrealizable. The 
electoral . college of. the Founding 
i.: 'Fathers’ invention, which in 
^v.d'^htiprested: conclave would. sift and 
: select the best man to Lead We nation, 

^ . ignoring party claims, :pretoufe groups 
• > | and vulgaf popylarilv, degenerated' 
Into pn assortment' of rubber stamps 
j who merely registered the oroduci of 


spaciousness has occasionally led him from the^ restively go5d ?dd7that iS 
!ma«n ^ C ^ 8 re P et,lton ' that is a incumbent may be called upon, at no 
°5 ay [ or a treatment which notice, to exchange the roleof hdr for 
gains forre and colour from its breadth the tlirone itself. In thirty-eight 

has sSlendid e mn£rS R en and P residencies the lightning (often in fhe 

has splendid material in his theme, form of an assassin’s bullet) has struck 

At the centre of his depiction stands n ‘ ne dmes t and Goldstein makes out a 
the figure of the Mute Tribune, the convincing table of twenty other 
president in posse, the man of ,n stanees m which it scored a near miss, 
eminence who is not supposed to seek 
the office but to maintain himself in a M 
dignified posture of availability until it \I /U 
seeks him, reatly to serve but innocept W 110(111 Tl T1 1 1 
ofall dangerous, monarchical aspiration ■ T » 

to. rule, free, moreover, from - - 
perverting ties of party or faction. T . „ 

From this develops the fascinating J 01111 kpaiTOW 

paradox of the "back porch 

campaign", the Cincin not us syndrome,' -Michael L. Khdt 7 
the acceptancq^of the presidential call L L ‘ KlJRTZ 

With affected surprise, the fitting on of Crime of the Cenluryi The Kennedy 
the presidential crown with modestly Assassination from a Historian’s 
averted gaze, the pretence of amateur Perspective ' 

proSs^ 

bacon. Heale conducts his reader on ~ " • - , ■ - ■ 


President as supporter of bis chief, u 
campaigner ana trouble-shooter - 
indeed as an all-purpose recipient of 
the spill-over of a presidential office 
which lias become impossibly 
demanding of Its incumbent. All ltd. 
together with the current slatus of 
various notions for reforming the office 
(a hardy perennial), Dr Goldsttia 
analyses with acumen end 
thoroughness. His book must m 
stand as the most comprehensive up- 
to-dnte treatment of its theme. 
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of presidential timber? the military %“ se Scl tct Cotnmltteq on 

hero and the "dark hone” lend ^Pui" aft ? P ro yides a 

themselves particularly -well to beino -Slvui?K' ,. l ? lblla 8 ra pby , of thq 
carved intq shap« y JSp ^rces ,• includilig 

f Appeal Frohl thl s P s ?bt[? dmahedand 

- scholarly : Inquiry thei^’ eS» ? I s 

penetrating portrait of the kind of mad irdws not JSSSm 

■ White HotS™ ? : 8 n f° zJR r 0 '“S 0ns ° f ‘ “Irresponsible 

T „ .J!/ i • •’ ,* , . i njuckrakers (like those who pointed 

^Tnoje complex ^ , fi nger of suspicion at Lyndon 
than the role of party, which He^l© Jo h nson as an accorfipllce irr the 
q/^nnSm. As the' ,g me A*»nd critics fllkeTCrk'iane! 

; J2EJSS2 thc demands for ; % r0 ^ Weisberg and Sylvia Meagher) 

v yet party retjiins its yh° were “incapable ordlst in cij ( shine 

■ 1 aibilng a( only J^l'ablc evidence fram 1 speculation”^ 
'■ it* ^SSSf' "SfJJi interest, at The ? body 0 f .the book : consists of i 

SwsSS 81 bringing - jobbery 1 and Jeidled examination of the' evidence 
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inds bis own. 
assassination, 
j tQ Kurt 2 's 


treatment of his subject to say that it 
would be impossible to answer, within 
the limits of space imposed by a review 
in a journal, tne case that he makes for 
concluding that the crime was the 
rwult of a conspiracy, and not the deed 
of a "lone assassin". He presents his 
case very fairly and does not overstate 
the ■ probability of his conclusion. 
Because of the conflicting evidence 
on the head wounds and movement”, 

■ he says, ‘no definite conclusion can be 
reached about the number and 
direction of the fatal *hot(s)". “There 

' Sr hSTTi h he Srt 116 *’ “ a scientific 
test by which objective and definite 

conclusions about the head shots can 
be made namely “neutron activation 
analysis . This test “strongly indicates 
more than one rifle". But he is forced 

£li£? c|ude ij h ^ ^ medJc ® 1 end 
ballistics . evidence does not prove 

teyond a reasonable doubt that all 
shots were fired from the rear. Neither 

A, I ! r0Ve ^ 0nd 8 reas °nab]e 
aa y shots wpre fired from in 

■SSSiS 1 ! 1 r e miss ' n 8 parts of the 

rwfhlS "i ? 1*!? 58,1 be seated and 
pathologically dissected, he concludes, 
and. until complete and accurate 
neutron activation analysis can be 
• ' . shall, not know with 

certainty how many shots were fired 
nor where they were fired from. 

'dkfi*'* ^"elusions are on the whole 
air y presented; but it must .be said 
that the,, arguments , wl(h which he 
supports, th?m and his comments on 
1 » arc a • ?° m c poims open to ' 

iKSi tH ^ ™ k phy4al 

^Wnce. as well as - 

■ (cftiojony ofeye^witnesses.clearlv 

that the- Waft-en 
Qjinml^sjpn , had presumed N LcV- 


• 1 

Harvey Oswald guilty and [my 
attempted to faSricate a case (tgdat 
him". Again, with regard to Jt 
conflict of evidence fl bouFt® 
circumstances in. which- Osmb 
escaped from the scene of the muJW. 
Kurtz asserts that “It should bepbvjW 
to the disinterested observer that® . 
Warren Commission was trying [apa. • 
my italics] to fabricate a, case 
Oswald as a lone assassin w 
murderer." - 

Further, with reference to O^n 
attempt to kill Major-General waftfl 
in April 1963, the Warreo Cqmmbw 1 
observed - surely with moderation^ 
that this "demonstrated hisdispo^tw 
to take human life”. Kurtz’s corn®*, 
on this is that “the attempt on uwew 
Walker’s life is beyond the scopew® 
'book. Obviously, [my italics] Bhamn. 
bearing on- the question of whether er 
not Oswald shot President 
over seven months bter.'V&l J* 
really suggest that If Oswalds bMcp . 
on General Walker's life had pc®?: 
within, say, three months otJE 
Kennedy assassination, that 
have increased its relevance ( 
evidence of. his “disposition' to 
human life"? . -■ , L 

Professor Kurtz’s book Is. howeW^ 
likely to -become 'e standard • 

of -the problem presented by •' 
Kennedy ' assassination, It* 
worthwhile /therefore, to recofa,^ i 
or two points, trivial though tMf w'r. 
that call for the authors •ijjffJJJ. ; 
wheit he is preparing a reprint* VrTj 
aels” ■ appears as the 1 

"Ctounseni"affariavit” decurs^ng- ; 

than : half-a-dozen oc 35 f «jj '• 
"bemmorhaglbg”} a ,pr ^r^ r ■ 
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Less than twenty years ago. academic 
writers on politics still cited Britain as a 
model of what they liked to term the 
“civic culture". Modem British Politics 
(1965) by Samuel H. Beer of Harvard 
was essentially a story of success. The 
same year Richard Rose’s Politics in 
England asserted: “Just as Alexis de 
Tocqueville travelled to America in 
1831 to seek the secrets of democracy, 
so today we might travel to England in 
search of the secrets of stable 
democracy". Today Britain is 
commonly seen as a model of failure: 
that is essentially what Professor 
Beer’s new book is about; and 
Anthony Sampson, whose original 
Anatomy of Britain (1962) accused us 
of complacency, now seeks a "cure to 
the British post-imperial malaise”. 

Both the optimism of the early 1960s 
and the pessimism of the early 1980s 
were and are slightly out of date, as 
Indeed are these two books, for 1982 
has been an exceptionally busy and 
illuminating year for Britain. Beer 
presents Mrs Thatcher as someone 
who, like all her recent predecessors, 
has been forced into a U-turn, and 
‘'Thatcherism" as dead: a view which 
looks quaint this autumn. Sampson has 
struggled hard to accommodate the 
“FaUtiands Factor" in last-minute 
revisions. But he has still been 
overtaken by the news in portraying 
Buckingham Palace as ,f the most 
efficient" British institution: “The 
■ British car industry collapsed, 
corporations went bankrupt and public 
services went on strike, but the Palace 
still worked like clockwork". Did it 
indeed? The images both of 
institutions and of nations change 
swiftly these days, and the headlines 
can cruelly undermine the confident 
maxims of a book which has gone to 


press only a few weeks before. 

Nevertheless it is true enough that 
Britain’s reputation as a well-governed 
country declined rapidly in the 1970s, 
even if the elements of a revival are 
now being assembled. Why? Sampson 
sticks to nts theory of complacency and 
resistance to change, quoting J. H. 
Elliott on Imperial Spain: “Heirs to a 
society which had over-invested in an 
empire, and surrounded by the 
Increasingly shabby remnants of a 
dwindling inheritance, they could not 
bring themselves at a moment of crisis 
to surrender their memories and alter 
the antique pattern of their lives". 
BeeT’s analysts is -quite different.- He 
sees the breakdown as due to. two 
factors: what he calls the 

“contradictions of collectivism", 
principally the failure of a socialistic 
society to halt the wages scramble and 
its divisive and ' Inflationary 
consequences; and a more general 
cultural process, termed “the collapse 
of deference", which ha* Undermined 
all institutions arid authority and 
produced a “fragmentation of power 


Treasury control. Il is Sampson's ( 
contention that the power of the ( 
Treasury has grown: “the spiders' webs \ 
of the Treasury and the Cabinel Office l 
were now still more centralised ... the I 
flow of power towards Whitehall and < 
the Treasury has increased over recent < 
years." The truth is quite the reverse, i 
Treasury control has virtually broken 
down. I would date the critical moment 
as January 1958 when Harold 
Macmillan, the first of the big 
spenders, was able to survive 
unscathed the indignant resignations of 
his entire Treasury team. Since then il 
has been downhill all the way. though 
under Mrs Thatcher desperate and so 
far largely unavailing efforts are being 
made by a strong Treasury group of 
mihisters to get public spending back 
under supervision. When I 
investigated the central government 
financial system at the end of thc 1970s, 

I found that the auditing methods, 
compared with those in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, were 
grotesquely inadequate; that the 
Public Accounts Committee of the 
Commons was denied access to large 
areas of spending; that forty-four 
overburdened men were responsible 
for accounting for £40,000 million a 
year; that the staff of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General was inadequate 
in view of the vast increase in public 
spending; and that the Treasury itself 
was overwhelmed. 

These are arcane and complicated 
matters, tedious to describe, bpt 
immensely important; lower standards 
in central government finance, caused 
by over-rapid change in the scale and 

E attem of spending, are probably the 
Iggest single cause of Britain's 
troubles. A book anatomizing Britain 
ought to have a clear description of 
how the system is supposed to work . 
and why it does not. But Sampson is 
still mesmerized by a long-vanished 
Treasury paramountcy. Nor is he more 
impressive on spending by individual 
departments. He has something to say 
■ about Mrs Thatcher’s watchdog, Sir 
1 Derek Rayner: but he doefc not deal 
| with the far more illuminating 
; experiences of Leslie Chapman, both 
' in central government ana at London 
' Transport, which come closer than 
‘ anything else to telling us the ugly truth 
• about the qualitative decline in British 
1 government. 

Sampson is handicapped, I suspect, 
‘ by the philosophical assumptions of his 
* own progressive opinions: they were 
• an advantage when he first wrote in 


operation. All il demonstrates is (he 
truism that the rich and powerful, 
whose children will do well anyway, 
tend to send them to the best ana most 
fashionable academics. Sampson 
confuses (he symptom with the 
substance. All that nc achieves is the 
over-simplification characteristic of 
Left-wing demonology. Abolish the 
public schools and power will return to 
the people! In his tables showing who 
controls the clearing banks, the 
accepting houses, the main life 
insurance companies and the | 
nationalized industries. Sampson tells 
us which schools the chaps weni to. as 
though this is of vital importance. 
Instead he might have told us how 


much wealth these individuals possess 
and what proportion of it was inherited 
or earned. There is a methodological 
point here, of course. The first 


an advantage when he first wrote in 
1962, they are a source of opacity 
tdday . Hels still inclined to believe that 
government expenditure is a good in 
itself; that the rise of, the public, and 
the decline of the private, sector is to 
the general advantage; and that the 
acquisition of private wealth is anti- 
social. He professes himself opposed to 
concentrations of power, especially 
occult ones, but he does not seem to 
grasp that the changes he advocates 
usually produce precisely the hidden 
nodules of irresponsible authority 
which he most deplores, He complains 
at length, for . instance, of the 
overweening financial muscle of the 
“faceless men" who run the insurance 
companies and pensions, funds - a 
reiterated grievance on the Left. But 

how did : this - irresponsible 

■ concentration of power coma about? It . 
is largely 'due, tb> erilekHvW -Up;, 
philosoDhv which makes it inevitable 


category of information can be easily 
found in Who's Who, Sampson's 
indispensable source: the second, 
whlcli actually tells us something 
important, requires hard-slogging 
research. 

1 1 is significant. 1 think, of the 
obsolescence of Sampson's approach 
[hat his notional structure of power is 
still essentially that of a generation 
ago. He underplays or ignores the 
emergence of new centres, above all in 
the public sector, which has expanded 
enormously since 1962. To him, 
quangoland is largely unexplored 
territory. He has virtually nothing to 
say about the race relations industry, 
something which did not exist in 1962 
but which is now a burgeoning growth- 
point especially in local government 
and the inner cities. He has in foci little 
to say about the non-white component 
in Britain’s anatomy or, for that 
matter, about the women’s movement. 

. He has missed the fact that “protest" is 
now increasingly institutionalized and 
publicly financed. He does not 
anatomize really important quangos 
like the Manpower Services I 
Commission, which spends a billion 
. pounds a year. Nor does he make much 
use of such key official sources a§ fhe. 
Survey of Fringe Bodies, List of 
Members of Public Boards of a 
Commercial Character and A Directory 
of Paid Public Appointments Made by 
Ministers. He Is silent on ihc immense 
system of public patronage which has 
come into existence in tne past two 
decades and which Is one of the most 
prominent and objectionable features 
of British public-life today. He writes of 
“interlocking directorships" and Old 
i Etonian “tribalism" (n favourite 
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place in the last quarter-century - 
reflects a general blindness to the wny 
that new ideas remodel institutions. 
His discussion of the law, though 
reasonable enough so fnr as it goes, 
ignores (he influence on younger 
lawyers of Herbert Hart's philosophy 
of jurisprudence and its more extreme 
exponents. The challenge to 
traditional notions of lawful benaviour 
has been, to be sure, less strident here 
than in America. But it has taken place 
none the less - is indeed an important 

f iart of Beer’s “collapse of deference", 
t is reflected in the rise of the Law 
Centres, an institution Sampson does 
not investigate, and has been 
aggravated by fundamental and ill- 
advised changes in the notion of jury 
service, another shift of power which 
eludes him. The deterioration of public 
respect for the law as it stands is 
analogous to the collapse of Treasury 
control in its practical impact on the 
lives of ordinary people. 

Unfortunately Sampson does not 
deal with this last point. His section on 
the police is particularly subjective. 
They are described as "the most 
power fill and least accountable of any 
in Western Europe" on the mere 
assertion of Lord Gardiner, not a good 
authority in this context. Sampson's 
views on (lie police reflect those of the 
untypicnl John Aldcrson; mainstream 
Chief Constables are dismissed as 
"authoritarian" or “obsessed by the 
danger of Marxist conspiracies” or, at 
best, “o very intelligent authoritarian ", 
Once one asks the simple question how 
(he law, which is democratically 
enacted, can be enforced except in an 
authoritarian manner one realizes the 
glibness of Sampson's approach. What 
is missing from his analysis is a 
discussion of perhaps tne most 
important development of the past two 
decades: the impact on the police, and 
still more the public's relations with 
them, of television portrayal of police 
behaviour, which has been totally 
[ transformed from Jack Warner-type 
reassurance to the latest hostile BBC 
image. 

Indeed Sampson consistently 


iry - underrates the role of the modern 
: wny media as a dissolvent of society. Of 
ions, course he discusses the media at 
nugli length, but in terms of old-fashioned 
goes. Left-wing analysis: who is the 

mger proprietor, what institution owns the 
ophy shares? The media are thus presented 
reme as an aspect of the traditional power- 
to structure, as something that needs to 
viour be changed, “modernized”, etc. 
here Sampson does not sufficiently 
place distinguish between ownership and 
rtant control, a gap which has widened 
ace", immeasurably since he first began 
Law anatomizing. Proprietorial authority 
does lias largely collapsed under the impact 
been of editorial prerogative reinforced by 
d ill- the Monopolies Commission and 
jury boards of “independent directors", the 
k'hich rise of a militant NUJ and the 
ublic imposition of journalistic closed shops, 
ds is the obstacles presented by the 1975 
isury Employment Protection Act and NUJ 
i the rules to editorial discipline and, not 
least, the growth of “Media Studies" at 
not the universities. Sampson gives little 
in on weight to these factors. He has no 
rtive. discussion of the relentless pressures 
most “ er,ed ^ such new institutions as the 
fany Glasgow Media Group and the 
mere Campaign for Press and Broadcasting 
good freedom or the growing tendency of 
ion's dnsed-shop print unions to impose 
f the editorial censorship. All this is part of 
ream Sampson's ineradicable tendency to 
1 as see power in board-room terms only: 
the wh, ] e mesmerized by Rupert Murdoch 
if, at arnd "Tiny" Rowland (who, he crossly 
an", remarks, were the only big shots who 
how declined to see him), he Ignores novel 
caliy developments lower down. 

1*1 the divorce between ownership and 

Yhat control is, of course, still more 
is a pronounced In television. The BBC is 
nost supposedly owned by the nation but is 
two H! facl firm, y In die hands of a left- 
and 5“™* oligarchy. The table on pages 
with °‘ Sampson's book, showing the 

olice stf ucture of i ndependent TV suggests, 
tally , ls meant to suggest, that It is the 
type ^und of big business and the 
BBC P'S™- No one' would know, from 
Sampson s account, that Arthur 
Scargill, for instance, was made boss of 
entiy the miners largely through the massive 


and continuous publicity he was 
accorded by Yorkshire TV and the 
BBC. Sampson rightly recognizes that 
the re-allocation of television licences 
|n the winter of 1980-1 was an 
indefensible exercise in pure 

patronage. He does not tell us that it 
constituted a marked shift to the Left. 
To discover the anatomy of power in 
British television I do not want to be 
told that EMI hold 50 per cent of the 
shares of Thames: I want to know the 
backgrounds of its heads of 

programmes and documentaries. It 
matters little that George Howard is 
“an old Etonian who went to Balliol” 
fpd owns a “vast country house". 
What do matter are the views of the 
people who run BBC current affairs 
and documentaries, Panorama , 
Nationwide and so forth. Sampson is 
not much good for this kind of 
information. He does not, for instance, 
take us inside the power-structure of 
the most durable Left-wing station, 
Granada; he does not examine the 
senior personnel appointed by Jeremy 
Isaacs to run Channel Four. Though 
critical of the power wielded By 
traditional Elites, he is sympathetic to 
the monopolistic claims of the 
unrepresentative but progressive TV 
elite, with their fly-blown philosophy 
of “public service broadcasting". He 
misses the point about the current 
debate on cable TV and other forms of 
expansion, which is not about quality 
(that is pure BBC-ITV propaganda) 
but the freedom to publish, as Peter 
Jay has so eloquently insisted. Nor has 
he much to say about another and 
complementary phenomenon which 
has developed since 1962: the vast 
expansion of public-sector culture, 
now costing central government alone 
over £100 million a year, plus rising 
sums from local authorities, and 
overwhelmingly reflecting the views of 
a narrow-based and* generally 
intolerant ultra-liberal £lite. 

If I have dwelt on Sampson’s 
shortcomings at length and with some 
severity, it is a testimony to the 
importance I attach to the Anatomy of 
Britabi and its successors, It has been 


one of the most influential nuhlitw 
enterprises of our lime, an5 
small degree to blame for some 
destructive illusions which LVl 
puts it, have divided Britain B 7° 
herself. As the present 
hkely to continue the run JSSSt 
is necessary to nolnt «... L ,n 
Sampson’s analysis ofJhait Xttfa 
in Britain today is 
subjective than it appeare tnd ? 
rovertly partisan; anS that the pS 
it presents is in many ways closer t5 
realities of the 1960s than to*h?i£ 
Britain created by the gigantism orih! 
pubhc sector, hyperinffi, Sdft 
term recession. Old EinZ 
^nsp«racy Theory no longer wS 
;t ever did. If one is asked 
in Britain lies today one mlJR 
inclined to answer: everywhere - and 
n ^h e re. Power has become vm 
widely diffused in Britain, but R 

Sh fi? y f nega,,ve P° wer: the righl m 
ab lity to prevent, im pede, destroy 
delay and brake. The problem is hm 
to create a superior concentration of 
positive and creative power, which can 
carry us into the twenty-first century in 
reasonably good shape. It is not clear 
how this can be done , but I suspect that 
in the end it may well be by a return to 
traditional English values and bv a 

whnlennlp. rprairiiotinn .1 min ■ 
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wholesale repudiation of the 1960s' 
conventional wisdom which Sampson's 
Anatomies so accurately reflect. 

The sixth series of 1:250000 Ordance 
Survey maps, has recently been pub- 
lished in a single book, The Ordnance 
Survey Atlas of Great Britain (224pp. 
Country Life Books. £12.95. 0 600 
35005 3), together with an index of 
more Ilian 32,000 place names accom- 
panied by their National Grid refer- 


— iw HIV iquyf, 

the changing anatomy of Britain b 
traced in some detail in two essays by 
R. A. Butlin and M. J. Wise, Illus- 


trated by seventeen further maps de- 
picting such things as the movement 
and changing distribution of popula- 
tion, the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions. The Crisis of the 1930s", 
"Planning for Leisure” and “Cultural 
Diversity . 


The party of self-government 


I Tom Paulin 

Russell Kirk (Editor) 

The Portable Conservative Reader 
723pp. Penguin. £3.50. 
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Commenting in the House of Com- 
mons on the recent rail strike, a Con- “ 
servotive MP denounced ASLEFs 
historic agreement with the employers . 
and declared “1919 is dead*'..To the 
student of the conservative imagina- 
tion (bis was an unusual v even 
dangerously innovative ' br 

revolulionaiy, statement for n 
backbench Tory politician to make. 
Conservatives conserve: they 

remember and cherish dates and 
traditloris. .and (hey believe (hat it is 
wrong to tamper with that Burkean 
socia (contract between "those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those 
who are, to be born”. Only Jacobins 

unrnnt rraAiiinhr .lj 1 . 


according to Oakeshott, with 
the observation of the self- 
„ government practised even by men 
of passion in the conduct of their 
enterprises; it begins in the informal 
adjustment of interests to one 
another which are designed to 
release those who are apt to collide 
. from the mutual frustration of a 
collision. Sometimes these adju$t- 
_ ments are no more than agreements 
between two parties'to keep out of 
each other’s way; sometimes they 
are of wider application end more 
durable character, such as the Inter- 
national Rules for the prevention of 
collisions at -sea. In short, the 
intimations of government are to lie 
found in ritual, riot in religion or 
philosophy; ■ In the enjoyment of 
orderly and peaceable behaviour, 
not in the search for truth and 
perfection. : . 

This is perhaps all . that can be 'said 
about traditional conservatism and it 
must be plain that a rebarbative figure 
like, say, Norman Tebbit cannot Be a 
true conservative. Tebbit and other 


f emebuchafi world of family loyalties, 

■ organic community, certain bluff but 
sentimental attitudes, and something 
which is ca l ed cither “the national 
mind or principles of ancestral 

™3 d h C ii thi8 mulch of emotion 
and belief that can make Southey’s 

S cnhcism of Mancunian capitalism 
ate Engels, and it perhaps 
ies that first, furious criticism of 
monetarism and utilitarianism, Swift’s 
AMod'st Proposal", Often the Tory ' 
a P k # speaks in a kitsch rhetoric 
i? 1 h h?** a conservative 
JjSfi?* 1 !ika ^ urke contains a 

XS5S current of ironic and self- 
lacerating exasperation. 


showing to what marks the male- 


contradiction m. terms. However as 
Roger Scruton complains in his rather, 
sentimental study. The ' Meaning iff 
SS BSJffpH- tIle Conservative 1 Party 
111 Britain Itow acts <n a Wav with which 
- .conservative may ? • find!; little 
conservatism Is jii 

uSUSEBl flnd - 

Ideologically committed — wHile the 
Mbour. Party is ^'traditional. c pn- 
: 5£J?*! ,V ^ pflity pto, sided over by a hrick 
imrateur cwhtr writes VbacL old- 

Speech^ EngliS ^ ancl delivers floppy 

; .tyaditjonai cpnseryat ism : ft coiildbe 

v arid 

. Ru^eir , :- Kirk’s ' dull but' - litnelv 
an thology aefveS .fo remind us of wh ar 


monetarists believe that people ought 
to: be pushed screaming towards 
perfection'. While patrician Tories like 
, Francis Pym~ — 


. I — — .line wnfliua 

perfection, while patrician Tories like 
iloomily wonder what the 
- . ■. '^deed the hunched, 

heavy-lidded, vigilant and pessimistic 
.Mr Pytn js the archetypal traditional . 


il stpotTfor. In Michael bakejhotrs 
JpjmulatlOh conservatism is neither a 
creed nqr^ a_,-. doctrine. - 'but - a 
ihJ S |^ -n 0n l- Conservatism prefers 
i&Slfe . WHknwri,- dislikes 


: conservative; Shch ri figure grants in - 

■ code, sniffs/ the air rautioSly and 
proceeds by intuition and observation. 

; rather like a police tracker. He doesn’t 
j ces or Jh,nk In' abstract terms. 

: ^ aftBsssaasa. 

mysterious messages that he Spends 
•.■gwA ; He . knows wfth . 

Bagehot that -a static . and ' itiert 
'■SJSMfe Will- >ult, in' social 
Upheaval and he therefore seeks Id 
..mildly stimulate that selfish inertia 
.which ^ .is . part -of the . conservative 
.disposition, % - 

" n n ?J 1 J : ,h * other hand, : the. wary 

=■ ■ mm- .. 


me inieitecc, 

Matthew Arnold correctly noted that 
Burke possessed a very unEnglish 
a . m,ad that was irresistibly 

a " d Bu rke was capable of 

homing extreme and opposed ideas : 

‘ * U8 famous 
reminiscence of Mane Antoinette is in 
fact an ironical overstatement which 

.ssiresf-.fisi® 

beneath the shadow of the British 

h?< k Cens 1 d ^ ter ’ s critislsm of 

ms masters, an ironic iunge at self- 

.. Perhaps one of the most potent 
images oj the deep structures of the 

SS t te.ii Ima § ,n ^ tJon occurs In 
HiS g fS la f-T e ' “The Mother 
Hive., where the destructive human * 

toToMiW ■ - ‘ ■ al1 l u hBt had b “" 

well or 111 done in the hive for 

■WFV* J 1 ? e J swar ' n jns bees watch 
this upheaval' and at last they see: • 

dW that they had 

;l n 1 ?:u 0c ^ ;varnis bed storj! 
w bees were used to 
•„i ;.build before - the days of artifldal 

' ■S! l i!g B ?^ and ^re'wa^ a little t 


but still magnificent: the whole 
gummed ana glued into twisted 
scrap-work, nwry on the wires, half- 
cells, beginnings abandoned, or 
grandiose, wcak-wnlled, composite 
cells pieced out with rubbish and 
capped with dirt. 

Tills extraordinary structure • is 
reminiscent both of nn ancient Indian 
ruin and the Bodleian Library; 4 ii a 
piece of sacred architecture and 
perfected culture which the ancestral 
side of Kipling’s imagination reveres', 
even ns his ruthlessly progressive 
commitment welcomes the cleanslngof 
the hive. In a brusque switch of tone he 
adds: “Good or bad, every inch of it 
was so riddled by the tunnels' of .Hie 
Wax-moth that it broke in clouds of 

^...i __ m _ ■ nnH.;,). 


and it has something or the destructive 
joy which can be relt in so many, of 
Yeats’s poems, A joy that is pushed M 
far it eventually prays for Its creative 
opposite; “O hohey-bpes./Come biilW ' • . 
in the 9 mpty house of (he. stare . .• 
Significantly, this prayer for foroi aw ' ; 
honey, issuw from a state of civil wsf. 
and for the patrician or traditional 
Tory the art of government lies '{J . .. 
avoiding the. 'dwT disorder which . 
follows Trom pojarization. ' . 

The possession of a conservative 
temperament has very little todo y 
actual politics . and it is perfectly 
possible.for someone tp have.a Jiaturej 
■fiffection for nits 'and changele». ,, 
backwaters without voting for S party 
that Relieves in the status quo! Myowa , 
experience of growing up. in an In®? ' • 
and. tinpot conservative state whten -. 
then .disintegrated into tragic violence • 

I j. • -.t-I. mnlr vnWlfl 


* : . ■ ; ,, .;y r v.!,. . v : -:-.! l! 
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l WlOIIIUCJjJHLCU l|liU .IJOglv , 

,has made the incapable of ever voMg .. 
Tory: However, i have To recognLze • . 

that while the imagination. depends fpf • ; 

its dangerous thrills on a dedicated apd 
innovatory , urgency. ! it uftixript^iy;.-:- 
draw on those ancestral. admprii#>J;-j 
.which tOq' many - ripn-coMcrvativ^ 
ignore. On the otnpV hand, the,duJln0.. ; : : _ 
: pf most i of the . contributor? 1 to ^ j. . 
anthology;, its. .drab ^nd, lacUusfte . ; 
design/ and Mr ^rk’s^comp^cenlly. : 


• undUtir 
ebriflde 
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Built-in meanings 


Andrew Saint 

Joseph Rykwert 
The Necessity of Artifice 
|43pp with black-and-white 
illustrations. Academy Editions. 
£15.95 (paperback, £9.95). 

8 5670 761 9 

Demetri Porphyrios 

Sources of Modern Eclecticism: 
Studies on Alvar Aalto 
I38pp with black-and-white 
illustrations. Academy Editions. 
£15.95 (paperback, £12.50). 




Having bequeathed their past to 
professional historians, architects now 
do not write in as much depth as they 
once did about their history. Here are 
two very erudite exceptions. At first 
sight they could hardly differ more. 
Joseph Rykwert, our leading architect- 
scholar in Britain today, has collected a 
set of essays which range easily and 
cleverly over a vast plain of artistic 
enquiry; by contrast Demetri 
Porphyrios contributes a jargon-laden 
study centred upon a single architect, 
Alvar Aalto. Yet the boolrs are linked 
by a common purpose which lifts them 
aoove the drudgeries of the workaday 
historian - the urge to advance the 
contemporary theory and practice of 
design through a broader 
understanding of "meaning” in 
architecture. 

In the broadest of terms, the gospel 
which the two authors preach is the 
same. It is neatly encapsulated in 
Rykwert’s title: The Necessity of 
Artifice. Architects and designers, the 
authors agree, must extend themselves 
beyond what is just rational or 
functional or scientific. But however 
they present that extra element which 
we call art, it must be deeply 
conceived, humanely ordered and 
subtly revealed. Set forth thus, the idea 
is a mere platitudinous symptom of the 
forces luring today’s architects away 
from the once limpid-seeming waters 
of Modern-Movement ideology to the 
richer but darker pools of artistic 
theory. It is in the manner of this idea’s 
development that the books’ merits lie. 
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A section of Etienne- Louis Boull&'s plan for a "Salle d'Opira " in Paris. Few of his projects, conceived with the 
inflexible laws of nature in mind, ever got pasljfie watercolour stage - like the vast, spherical “ Cenotaph to Newton". 


Reproduced from The Necessity of Artifice, reviewed here. 


period of the Bauhaus. upholds the 
speculative teaching methods practised 
by the garlic-chewing Johannes Itten 
against the technological heresies 
which increasingly overtook the school 
after 1923. 


than to induce his reader to struggle limitations. Our culture is too quick- 


Neverthelessfoecoarrer readSnS ^meaning''.' but ii 
help but ask: is any of this brilliant but h merely in the outward forms which 
often esoteric history of assistance to the y employ. 

architects? What tangible advice is The quest for a grander, more 
Rykwert really offering? dignified philosophy of meaning for 

The short essay which gives the book today’s intellectually inclined architect 
Its title mainly recapitulates .^Meaning , to cherish, adrift asfre is in tJie»ha(Jows 
and Building , but is also the only one of ’post-mpdernism, alio Informs 
to go beyond it, by offering as a Porphyrios's Sources - of Modern 
preliminary task for architects the Eclecticism. Porphyrios s chances i of 
restoration of some form of common pertinence are perhnps better than 
"syntax” in architectural language. Rykwert’s. because he .confines 
The thought is left hanging in the air, himself to the plight of the iwentjeth- 
but it does not take much to see its century architect. Yet his field ofvision 


same. It is neatly encapsulated in Rykwert’s heroes are those who in P u | a J"™ iSwn 

Rykwert’s title: The Necessity of have wrestled most closely with this r S? 8 fh5 InieS 

Artifice. Architects and designers, the business of meaning in architecture. PjJJJJJ JJf 1 R^nnn? 
authors agree , must extend themselves That is to say, he admires most not so K e “ h °L Jllf. — Jh?? SIS to 

beyond what is just rational or much those who have defined the One hKitales tocail too crude a halt to 

functional or scientific. But however concept in a particular way and then rrafor Lnnt 

they present that extra element which expressed it clearly, like Gottfried Nevertheless h 

we call art, it must be deeply Semper, who earns a scholarly but not 

conceived, humanely ordered and specially sympathetic essay, as those h n S/h S SdJi c e l is 

subtly revealed. Set forth thus, the idea fSr whom the significance of “222 1 ’ ’ 
is a mere platitudinous symptom of the architectural form was a continuing KyKwen reauy oirenngi 
forces luring today’s architects away enigma. Chief among the latter are. the . The short essay which gives the book 

from the once limpid-seeming waters Vienne^ architect Adolf Loos and the its title mainly recapitulates . 'JMeiuiing 
of Modern-Movement ideology to the eighteenth-century Venetian friar and Building", but is also the only one 
richer but darker pools or artistic Carlo Lodoii, each of whom is to go beyond It, by onenng as a 
theory. It Is in the manner of this idea's honoured with an essay, In either case preliminary task for architects the 
development that the books' merits lie. Rykwert is less concerned to endorse restoration of some form of common 
Josonh Rvkwert's eighteen essnvs or even fully interpret their views "syntax” in architectural language. 
revCTaspan S ^twSnt^five (given the fragmentary sources, this The thought is left hanging in the air, 

Z% 'SS^JSSSi 'TS55 would be an impossibility for Lodoii), but it does not take mucE to see its 

forward from this "core" position in a — ' ~ " 

similar direction. This consistency, 
more perhaps than the quality of any 
Individual essay, is what makes hfs 
book impressive. To see Rykwert’s — . . 

approach to the puzzle of meaning in *1 ^feAM****l Al 

architecture regularly deployed with |l — , 

depth and erudition is botn fascinating mim • j| J 

£ 131 Criticism and 

laid out in the first essay, an e a rly piece c 

entitled "Meaning and Building”. S 

Surveying modern architecture from 
the standpoint of the late 1950s, when 

the first cracks in the fagade of IVnirilme 

rationalist theory were starting to wwriww* 

show,- the author urges designers to f Mtir SM 

attend to . “memory, and association" WaMMo ma 

and instill into their work the L. ... 


with the self-same problems of moving for the unconscious meanings 
representation, ornament and to which Rykwert is addicted to be 
meaning. satisfactorily generated: and it is loo 

This crusade for due attention to heterogeneous to suffer the imposition 
meaning in architectural form is a conscious, unified fonguage of 
carried through with immense f ? Tm . 

versatility in essflvs rancinc • from classical trfluition of architecture, 
primitive antlvopoloey to the latest Architects lack the social authority to 


perform such tasks: they have other 
more urgent and more menial ones io 
do. No doubt their work has a 


Semper, who earns a scholarly but not 
specially sympathetic essay, as those 
for whom the significance of 
architectural form was a continuing 
enigma. Chief among the latter are. the 
Viennese architect Adolf Lobs and the 
eighteenth-century Venetian friar 
Carlo Lodoii, each of whom is 
honoured with an essay, In either case 
Rykwert is less concerned to endorse 
or even fully interpret their views 
(given the fragmentary sources, this 
would be an impossibility for Lodoii), 


is too narrow to offer all that much 
consolation, since his book 
concern rates upon a single architect. 
Alvar Aalto. It is not a monograph (of 
those there have been several already), 
but a work of theory centred upon the 
achievement of the great Finn. 
According to his assistant Karl Flcig, 
Aalio loathed theorizing, answering all 
such enquiries with the words '“1 
huild". Bui since Aalto also said "with 
every construction ! write ten volumes 
of philosophy", to use him as n 
jumping-off point of departure seems 
fair enough. 

Aalio’ s architecture, as is often 
observed, remained complex and 
expressive in a manner unique among 
accepted "masters" of the Modern 
Movement. Sonic of this came from 
the traditions of Scandinavian culture 
and building, which Porphyrios has 
studied thoroughly and illustrates 
helpfully. But it was also in great part 
the fruit of u very subtle and humane 
personal enterprise in architecture. 
The nuthnr's purpose boils down to a 
simple one: to encourage architects 
nurtured on the rigidities of the Beaux 
Arts and orthodox modernism to 
emulate Aalto’s broad and imaginative 
sense of how buildings may lie ordered 
and planned, and so to invest them 
with a richer and deeper meaning. 

So far. so very good. What is 
wretched is the fnboriousness with 
which (his task is carried through. 
We endure “heterotopia" (cheers!) 
versus "homolopia (groanst); 
"onomatopoeic and metaphoric inodes 
of signification" (hurrah 1 .): the 

“aesthetic, scientific and ethical 
valorization of nature" (muted foot- 
shuffling); and architecture as 

s “disinterested semiosis in search of a 
touch of culture" (gasps of respect). 

. ' Who is going to read this dismal stuff? 

Underneath the verbiage it is all 
* intell iuent . dee nlv researched and well 


are ’ natively simpler 
turgid, academic voca 
people cannot s. ’ 
words, how ,can they b 
mennina in the infinitely in 


significance which psychologists and 
anthropologists say lies hidden in 
familiar objects. Not, he adds, that 
architects should manipulate these 
symbols as does the advertising 
industry; rather, they should be used to 
make, every building an integrating, 
reconciling' and cleansing form* 1 : 

■ This Buropean (one might say 
Warburgian) obsession with hermetic, 
benefident meanings in architectural I 
fonn pervades Rykwert's historical 
whino. as well as his purer ‘‘think 
pwces ,. A. typical essay, allusive but 
charming, muses upon a passage in 
Vitruvius which most readers pass over 
aj childish on the evolution of the 
Lonpthiarj order, fo niake the point 
that architectural elements which may 
*eem formal and stale often have rich, 
half-perceived cultural resonances. 
Another piece inveighs against ' the 
rouen-admired . . . French classicists 
Boullee arid Durand frpm a similar 
positron, fo reducing the language of 
architecture to mere elements and 
fh a pe*, r argues, Rykwert/ . they 

impoverished: . .pnH If. rveeif1#»H 


: unpovepshe£fit,'Bnd made' it- ossified Hazard AfUnS. -; !' ■' 
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intelligent, deeply resenrened and well 
intended, but it is not going to Min any 
converts to Aalto's admirable 
approach to design. Unless, of course, 
.one is cynical ana concludes that a self- 
perpetuating conspiracy of architects 
and writers exists who' will only take 
— t. ~.u-.. rr«A(ky wra&wijp* 

niy with 

words, how .can they convey their 
meaning in the Infinitely more abstruse 
and more exacting medium' of 
building? 


.a® 


■*j : LwrpjiiCii LlplflnH ;V 


. I^vnanilk'.Stfovr 
:SIleh»cl fttflktenrc 
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ID. Le temps des crises 
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Toute une dpoque 
dans sa longue durde 

Un tableau d 'ensemble qui 
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1'Occldcnt, I' Islam et Byzance, 
leurs multiples contacts 
leurs successlves 
predominances. 

Une hlstolre gdndrale * 
qul aborde tous les aspects 
de la vie des peuples 
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et artistlque. 
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i| Openings on to the unknown 


thought (hat art was about to enter a 
new period of synthesis, following one 


until Stevenson’s death in 1894. What 
Ppfpr Fnwrpff Schwob particularly admired abouL 

C C rawteu Stevenson was what he called his 

“rdalisme in-del”, exemplified in such 

Marcel Schwob phrases as the description of Long John 

Chronlques Silver “with his face as big as a nam”. 

Edited by John Alden Green No ( manba * « fa “ as b, S “ a ham. 

' _ wrote Schwob. It was a similar 

2J0pp. Geneva: Droz. hallucinatory quality that he sought in 

S^? l 5frlMn» h . e GOld ™ Mask Md hl c«™ Z'ifc 8 ™ followed in 1892 by 

2S55-h' I rirSnfpH an H infrnHn^H a fur,ber collection of stories, Le Rol 

hS S d wl? t 2 d d mtroduced • m masque d’or. Schwob also believed 
by Iain White thflt th J re was only one thing left for 

186pp. Manchester: Carcanet New the writers of his generation to do after 

Press. £6.95. their elders, “bien dcrire”. Nearly all 

' " ” " "" his stories, therefore, have their source 

Like the archetypal Symbolist writer in jj hu SlShSCThSJjSS 

Gide's Patudes . Marcel Schwob lived ?J a *“ s t ] ieor,e * 

cooped up in two liny rooms i n the Rue JJjJ k £ d of 

dc I ’University and dreamed of 5? IS' He 

faraway places. Occasionally he f a c r Ln? S e ° b0 ^ii l0 anter a 

dressed up ns a Stevensonian pirate new P eri °d of synthesis, following one 

and struck fear into the hearts of 

passengers on cross-Channel steamers. 

The furthest he ever went was to visit ' 

Stevenson's tomb in the Pacific, but he 
was so ill on arrival (hat he lind to turn 
back without, even setting foot on 
Samoan soil. 

Of all the young writers who burst 
upon (lie French uternry scene in (lie 
early 1890s. he was one of the strangest 
and most interesting. The son of a 
provincial newspaper-owner, he came 
to Paris in 1882 to complete his x 
education, in 1889 he published his 
first story in L'Echo de Paris , and two !■ 
years Inter was Invited by Catulle 
Mendis to join him in the editorship of 
its new literary supplement. 

He was, it was said, phenomenally 
I intelligent. Reputed to have been 
fluent in English and German by the 
time he was three, he came top of the 
list of licences in 1888. He studied 
philology and Greek palaeography at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and did t* 
research into Villon and the language Kfc 
of the Coqulllnrds under Auguste 
Longnon at. the Archives Nationales. 


the self-styled divinity Empedocles and 
the Ephesian fire-raiser Erostratus to 
the illustrious pair of body-snatchers, 






mswmmm, 



between the opening sections of the 
two books, they stand on either side of 
a major divide, Monelle looking back 
to the languid mists of Symbolism, 
whereas Les Nourritures pulsates with 
the vibrant life of the future. 

In 1895 Schwob underwent the first 
in a succession of major abdominal 
operations which effectively marked 
the end of his creative career. 
Thereafter he lived supported by his 
companion, the young Jewish actress 
Marguerite Moreno, whom he married 
in 1900, and, after the Paris Exhibition 
the same year, attended by a Chinese 
manservant, Ting, with whom he made 
the ill-fated voyage to Samoa. 

However, perhaps the most 
interesting of his works for the modem 
reader was published only in 1896. This 
was Vies Imaginaires, a series of spoof 
biographies ranging historically from 
the self-styled divinity Empedocles and 
the Ephesian fire-raiser Erostratus to 
the illustrious pair of body-snatchers, 
Burke and Hare. The art of biography, 
according to Schwob, consisted not in 
the pursuit of truth, but in the creation 
of unlgueand individual form. For too 
long it had been the preserve of 
historians, who believed we wanted to 
know only about the lives of the great, 
and thereby' deprived us of the 
possibjlity of some remarkable 
portraits, He himself deliberately 
chose subjects about whom little or 
nothing was known, such as the 
Jacobean dramatist Cyril Tourneur. 
Ben Jonson appears merely as an extra 
in the life of the actor Gabriel Spenser. 
While admiring the idiosyncratic 
techniques of John Aubrey, Schwob 
attempted to refine them with the 
formal skill of a'Hokusai, who believed 
he would be 110 before he reached the 
perfection of his art. In the imagined 
life of Petronius it is even possible to 
detect a hint of self-portraiture. With 
its mixture of fact and fantasy, Vies 
Imaginaires is, along with Spialige, a 
selection of essays and prefaces also 
published in 189o, the most satisfying 


Longnon al. the Archives Nationales. i i euhmumijihi . 

In (889 he published an Etude sur Marcel Schwob drawn by Theodore Sfc’hll " IK?' mo , st 3 
1‘argot .... ffZnrats , ... written in Spicer-Simson In 1900 (?): thefrontls- f Shb S collccted works - 
collaboration with his colleague piece of the J920 edition of Schwab's' . I 16 8 rew older, he 


[ collaboration with his colleague , _ 

Georges Guieysse who committed collection of stories Le Rofau Masque- increasingly' bad-tempered and 
suicide before it appeared. d'or (Les Editions G. Cres). difficult. Many of his former friends 

His physical appearance was the cue of analysis and that form Sfif rted him ‘ Y aI6r y quarrelled with 

for much comment. Extremely short, become more important thn^mnt Pnf d m ov ? r a pb ? t0 8 ra P h of Colonel 

fat and ugly, he shaved his head almost A novel of ad ventures far » qUa I t ° n £“ mante Iplcce, and 

bald, provoking one contemporary to account of the successive ??Pft rd even . b ?8£n to question his 

describe him as being like a bird- Ken®h«rKffi jnjdligenoe. In 1900 Sarah Bernhardt 

boiled eggiwithout its shell. Wherever of human beimn and the P^ r . f ° rmed Ws translation of Hamlet, 

he wentThe earned a book stuffed in World of evenfaand ff ? Was highly P rn,Bed at the time, 

his pocket, from -which he gave modem archetype Ham!a was ,ts has since come in for some heavy 
impromptu after-dinner readings, his criticism on account of its pedantic 

“nfnt" ns h«* roii*>H n a„t,ihi n „ , own writings, By ft® time of his death in 


became 
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boiled eggiwithout its shell. Wherever of human beings 
he went, he earned a book stuffed in World of events ai 
J 15 , ppeket , .from -which : he gave . modem archetype 
impromptu after-dinner readings, his A , , . 

"p|nt" as he called it. anything from c r hSd? m hi 
Tacitus to Whitman. His apartment. B wob v ad a ,5P ns 
sandwiched between two floors, was ona number of his e 
crowded with books and manuscripts. Claudel s dost 
and the mirror Was covered over with ^Nle before the trai 
poperssothnt he should not catch sight . Ammlca, and he e 
df himself unawares. start translating Aes 

His own first book, Caur double, d fa mdtlSdede LA 
appeared an J 1891. |t Was a collection of introduced Gide tc 
ESS’lS' PuWiihcd Itaen.andpublishei 


o ^ . own writings, i^ rabsm - By the time of bis demh in 
Schwob had a considerable influence 19 ® 5 * at the age of thirty-seven, his 

J}T to of literature had fallen Into 
^Cluudeis closest confident for a d| srepute to be -replaced by a more 

a a 1 * ‘“lnPFV'nneiil laFt (a. natural and flnnniAna/tu. J i.« -1 . n 


or nimseir unawares. . ,i iyius - ne became ,cw years, raul Lfiautaud, admired 

His own first book. Caur double dfa induction ** a man but found his work 
appearedin 1891. It Was a colleS of in^ *Sff£ K” * hifi fu ^ral 

stories, all previously published Ibsen a^douhiUhlnfi? °°F and t0 *^Af d S rry * had dedicated Ubu 
elsewhere, preceded by a preface, in in the £mESS^ rff i j v ?iill! 1, .? nd had woni a pair of 
which it was explained that the stories ^ L * Paris ‘ Smn d ?M hoos to Mallarmd ’ 8 wncnl, 

were arranged in t\ particular order to In , P- , Published Mimes, an , , tr ? users from his socks as 

illustrate the development of nian from . . ejcqMisite series of pastiches of the a nnal mark of respect, 
the egotistic emotion of terror io the f papyrus of Herodes Srhwnh^ 

a ).rgi s Nc feeling oj pi, y. The prcfhc, **** 


altruistic feeling of pltv. The preface ! l ! """""n Museum, and earned afkr hh iWh jj- 

also launched ft France the concept. 5 ™ Se f a 'S lu , ,ary war ulng from di^inle ^ d ° W a £ d £ y his 

borrowed from Stevenson, of a “roman li^ ns °v in h ' s im le ««f to hTm from ’ P iSS, ‘ mpi ° n » who In the 

d fiventurcs. which was to bear such . S i moa ' Y ? u hove yet to give us- and I ■haoXonmF. c i» d r f .Y° ra,her 
fruit evcntunlly in Rivi4re*s famous aril ^JP^tmg; it with impatience - LK? ph ioS d eS 0 ^ hlm ,n nd then> 
articles in 1913. ’ ' S&Hni 927 A nd J? 30 * in 

Twahi. Schwab believed that , parallel /i j tbi *‘ ln . a sense, that Schwah three ,n 


envisaged 3 

s'" 8 -^aa -3 

pondence. coire t- 

It seems a pity that the same al 
should have been chosen TS 
already given to a volume of fc 
(Euvres competes and also h\s£ 
for Hubert Jum’s proposed S 
volume. There are aTmbTo 
imtating misprints, and Profta? 
Green s annotations vary both ia flS 
usefulness and in their accuracy tv 
P ayne who translated Villon £ 
example, was not John Howard few* 
(1TO1-18S2), the actorand drama list (o 
found in the pages of Encycbptul 
Bntanmca, but John Payne 
1916), the poet described in the 
Library catatogue as “author of Tfe 
Mask of Shadows' 

Iain Wliite makes much of fa 
Borges connection in the Introduction 
to his translation of a camprehensjw 
selection of Schwob’s stories under fa 
title The King in the Golden Mask 
reminding us, for example, fai 
Victoria Ocampo, who In 1931 
founded the journal Sur, receivd 
lessons in French diction fras 
Marguerite Moreno, in exile in Buenos 
Aires, and that Borges himself 
translated Schwob's “Burke and Hare" 
for the literary supplement of fa 
Buenos Aires paper Critica. The vsy 
titles in A Universal History of Inf m 
have a Schwobian ring - “The Widow 
Ching, Lady Pirate”, ,l Monk Eastman, 
Purveyor of Iniquities” and so on. 

Schwob is not easy to translate. Hie 
extreme concision of his style, whidi 
strikes one at times as being as much 
the result of journalistic constraints e 
artistic choice, makes for occasional 
difficulties in comprehension. While, 
who seems to share his author's 
fondness for unusual words - 
"adumbration” and “excerptible"hoth 
appear in his introduction - bu 
produced translations which on the 
whole are accurate and flow smoothly; 

I noted only one obvious gallicism. 

The title-story, on which Claude! 
probably drew for Le Repos du 
septiime jour , is one of Schwob's 
longest and most impressive fables, 
recounting (ho tale of the last of a line 
of masked kings who discovers he is 
leprous and, having blinded himself 
with his mask and . renounced hh 
kingdom, is miraculously cured, 
without Ilia knowledge, before he dies. 
There is a suggestion here of 
redemption through suffering which b 
a feature of much of Schwoo's wort. 
The other stories from .Cm* 
double and Le Rol au mosque act 
demonstrate the range of his writing* 
set in anything from neolithic dm« to 
the present, including in "Train 081 . 
his eerie account of tne coining of the 
dreaded blue cholera from Marseilles 
to Paris in 1865. Each is, in the wbrdsd 
another unsettling train-story k “To*, 
Veiled Man", “a lurid opening on to 
the unknown”. 

The morbid slant of ! 

imagination is well in evidence in 
selection, but the last two stories mw • . 
Vies Imaginaires, “Major Stwe 
Bonnet, pirate by vagary" and 
and Hare, murderers'', regarded . 
many as his masterpiece, are also nw 
examples of his ironic humour. 1 ; 
volume ends with a complete woit^ ; 
very short Children's Crusade 


necessary jo get- id know in order to Sjrl :he- knew -as fas hasdeiHriaW«-KSr^ ■ 

tuiderstrmd the true character of an , petlt = y iSe When she died d « ’contam S 'i? 

age. This, together witli his self- ■f om ^rcujosislti December ^ igga symboliste" ’ • a 8 d n6ration 
confessed "eoft de \ a crimlnalitfi", heartbroken. He let his ' T iP; ' 

SfiS n *ku u 10 " 8 Lntwestln.Vilpn. - - if i hi volui ne 
Although he became \rnte when othera * h j c h $iwrRdnaid :i ' »^° T5 h tQ cnha nce 

declared that Villon could not be a de f cr j b ^ d 35 according .wiih "Titat ' ^ den Green has 

great poe^. because he was a Hilef. he getuol T dfc son fimd friste!'. Hls'Li. mImA n ^ arsbeene ® ,lectl ng Schwob 
hlmseffjerided towards the . opposite ^ work, Le UvredeMmSk Isa uE# a ‘^ l ■ Brigham Young 
extreme of regarding VII|6n-riS a great ' ® hcr Memory, though even . Jm *2? l! J'W d ' [eSing authority 

poet simply Because he had been; n m ° re tb ^ a colAnff ^nLS b j? ct ‘ He dernwhitrate? 

thief, r ■ ... , renatqed stories, with the fine ^^-7- “»™ngly that, Umniaho«tiTinc7” 

HIS love, of Stevensqn dated from HiS 
reading of Treasure Island during a 


eri others ^lef R^nard" Ws'Swt^ ,U T^ cnna nce. 

not be a “ . , jt 85 accoramg .with “Vgifti ' Jqhn Alden Green has 

ihief. he be«! -.Sfi^^^Schwb 

: opposite &S i: L *U Vf e * Monelle , Is a uKtJS Young 

Its a great h ’ p "ftW* thqiigh'eveh '.dnlSRjHf !? a ! eadm § authority 

i been a Ihls.ls, no more thiiv a collection df -1 a F b J®®L He demonstrates 


*VIT S3i |W« S Vdllllfteifte — - 4 . - 

described by Gourmont as un 
livre miraculeux" and set to 
usin^ Schwob’s libretto, by Piei»*. 

Nothing is included from Le 

Monelle on the somewhat spfcjoiB 
grounds that “it must be take/ 1 “5 
whole" and "defies the anlholoffj 
scissors". The argument i®. 
acceD table in view of the way 


I from 1 , whom he heard th>t Stevenson 
was ; "yachting 1 ’in the • podfic'V 
Nevertheless, 5 Correspondence, whi 
struck up between them, which lasted 


r T7, - ^ >ivuu 

. Phare de la 
op . of which are 
They-^are,. on the 


BMBBDUMIMiMBfcilbMa^mhaaMBMf 1 ir- 1 -• ■ • - * '' .» , 


Nor is White correct In suggesl^T 
Schwob's popularity in tne Reg . 
speaking world is such as to nave wp 
his writings in print for over 
years. There have been Jpng J* 1 . 
when the reverse has been tin**: ' » 
It is good to have sp'ihucb &nw? 
available in. Enijtsh td Jastr K;\. 
good friend to English literatu ?; h ^ ' 
Bennett, And Gosse were amongX 
Who Visited his “sal* 1 ”, “ n r' 

Saint-Louis at the start of the 
: Nevertheless, nearly / 


: Nevertheless, nearly eighty ywys -i : 
his ddath, ajaroper assessment p B . , 
writ indinfluence, inmayhmW ‘ v. 
Still awgited. 1 y. r.. I! 
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Disliking and dissenting 


Donald Davie 

These the Companions: Recollections 
176pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£12.50. 

0 521 24511 7 

Dissentient Voice: The Ward-Phillips 
Lectures for 1980 

154pp. University of Notre Dame 
Press. £1 1. 

0 268 00852 3 

These the Companions. Donald 
Davie’s autobiographical memoir, 
takes its title and epigraph from 
Pound’s Pisan Cantos: 

Lordly men are to earth o'ergiven 
these the companions: 

Fordie that wrote of gianis 
and William who dreamed of nobility 
and Jim the comedian singing; 
"Blarrney castle me damn 
you're nothing now but a 
3 STOWne" 

The idiom was one which the early 
modem masters, not only Pound but 
also Yeats, fashioned for the 
celebration of coterie friendships, 
witty, affectionate and (where 
appropriate) nostalgic. Its antecedents 
probably go back to the Renaissance. 
They include some memorable lines 
from the circle of Swift and Pope, and 
Goldsmith’s “Retaliation" is a 
backhanded variant from a later 
eighteenth-century coterie. The style is 
not confined to verse: Yeats’s 

Autobiographies is full of passages 
which parallel the stanzas of ”In 
Memory of Major Robert Gregory” 
and other poems about Yeats’s friends. 
There is often' an uppish glow or high 
heroic note (“Lordly men are to earth 
o'ergiven"), which contains or 
transcends some affectionately 
remembered fallibilities and comic 
lapses, contributing a poignant 
mythology of greatness and loss. 

Davie’s autobiography, though it 
invokes Pound’s precedent, does not 
live ftp to these associations and 
perhaps was not meant to. Any parallel 
can only be ironic:, though I suspect no 
irony- was intended either, lust an 
unfocused gesture. The book does not 
affect heroic accents. It is rather short 
on wit and affection. And Davie's 
friendships do not seem to have*been of 
the coterie sort anyway. His 
membership of the Movement was 
perhaps the exception, ' and the 
Movement, in its public face at least. 


members may have been close 
personal friends, but their group- 
identity was (hat of a common puhlic 
image rather than of friendships which 
were in any deep or striking sense the 
subject of their writings. Blake 
Morrison's recent study snows that 
although they sometimes assumed 
their readers to be “confined to what 
Amis called 'a circle of intimates' and 
Davie a ‘coterie of personal friends and 
other poets’ ”, they were ambiguous in 
their reelings about this, disliking in 
particular the arrogant exclusiveness of 
the Modernist or Poundian stance. 
Both by temperament and on 
principle, they shied from the self- 
mythologizing grandeurs, the 
evocation of proud convivialities of 
intellect and art and wit, which are the 
subject of Yeatsian or Poundian 
reminiscence. 

In any case, the Movement appears 
very little, in this highly selective 
record, either as a group in its own 
right or os an episode in Davie’s life- 
story. The few sporadic references to 
“such comrades of ‘The Movement' os 
Kingsley Amis and Philip Larkin" are 
really about individuals, and where 
Davie sees a lingering group-ethos, eg, 
of Little Englandism, he tends to 
dissociate himself from it. His Russian 
experience and his love of Italy convey 
a sense of wider sympathies. Both are 
attractively covered in this book. They 
come together in a moving evocation of 
how Mandelstam, “hounded by Stalin 
in the 1930s”, clung to “Dante and 
Ariosto, obscurely comforting himself 
by the assurance that the waters of his 
own Black Sea flowed into and out of 
the Mediterranean”. Not for the first 
time, however, a sensitive insight is 
mixed up with, and devalued by, a self- 
regarding and fretful hysteria, which 
ends up by insultingthe memory of the 
Russian poet. For Davie sees himself 
as similarly turning to “the images of 
_ individuality that were created ... by 
the masterful artificers of Renaissance 
Italy”, in the face of a neo-Stalinist 
menace .which presses upon him, 
abetted by a conspiracy 0 / socialists 
and knee-jerk liberals. Tne latter 
sentiment he shares, more or less, with 
some old Movement associates. That 
being so, he might do better to leave 
such talk to Robert Conquest, who is 
more knowledgeable, or Kingsley 
Amis, who is more amusing. 

Davie praises the Companions.. Of 
Amis: “There is no [contemporary] 
British writer . . . whom I have 


Claude Rawson 

of "const rainl" between them. On 
Larkin: “I yield to hardly anyone in my 


admiration of Philip Larkin s poetry’ . 
That precisian hardly hardly goes 
naturally with yielding to nobody: ii 
sounds both like protesting too much 
and taking it back. The reservations 
come not with a genial warmth of 
friendly acceptance, hs in Pound's lines 
("William who dreamed of nobility”), 
but pinched and often sour. Of 
Douglas Brown, his closest friend: 
“behind ... the self-effacing dowdi- 
ness of Douglas's dress and even his 
demeanour, the personality was 
authoritarian, even predatory", and 
Davie cannot remember him laughing. 
Curtis Bradford the Yeats scholar is 


about this sentiment, hut its exquisite 
absurdity triumphs ns Comedy. 

This is one of the few glimpses of 
Davie’s years as a Cambridge don. and 
there is little or nothing (if his 
subsequent career: of the University o( 
Essex, except for a few sour asides; of 
Stanford and Vanderbilt Universities: 
of PN Review. By contrast there aTe 
some wonderful early chapters, from 
pre-acadcmic days, two of them about 
naval service in Arctic Russia in the 
wnr. Some of the best memories are of 
places rather than people: the st rects of 
Archangel; Murmansk, knocked out 
by bombing-raids, “a town of 
enormous vistas . . . Tull of the blank 
shine of beaten snow muled and 


evoked with the following access of dimmed under the leaden skies”, its 


elegiac affection: "Willowy Curtis 
Bradford! . . . why is it that even now. 
when I summon from the past his 
clean-shaven face that only at close 
□darters seemed to have profited from 
the deftest plastic surgery, still he is 
able to put me out of countenance?" 
Most revealing of all is the comment on 
an officer from the days of Davie's war- 
service, “One must reserve a special 
dislike for such as him’', which conveys 
the idea that dislike is routine but that 
special dislike is for special cases. 

There is often about such passages a 
.suggestion of grudges lovingly 
nurtured. A relentless obsession with 
the figure of F. R. Leavis. a formative 
influence, “venerated”, feared and 
resented, who to this day preys like a 
ghostly ogre on Davie's irascible spirit, 
is the most spectacular instance. 


“life raw and unformed, the life of a 
wild frontier, a mushroom town of the 
gold rush in the Yukon or California”; 
and especially the biz&rrerle of the 
“never-setting sun” in Polyamo in 
summer: 

I rose at night and went out of the 
shuttered cabin, to find the sun still 
blazing on (he rocks and the 
whinberry bushes. In the mornings 1 
walked about, applauding a world 
refreshed: and then recalled that it 
was not. ns 1 was, just waking. The 
world turned round no more. It hung 
there, stopped by a finger. In the 
ruddy evenings, if I went downhill, 
mandolines were playing from the 
honeycombed houses; the music was 
mournful, unearthly. 

“Behind Archangel itself there lay a 

ntt/l rtnula ninlfafl im in thlC 


The unde rslandine does him honour 
and deserves no sell-rebuke. What he 
saw or imagined was a pan of the truth, 
dosed to his messmates. He also writes 
attractively of one or two Russian 
homes he visited; of the camaraderie 
among servicemen, and the friendships 
and tensions between them and tne 
local population; and (a particularly 
rich evocation) of literary 
conversations with Russian ladles, 
triggered by his reading of “Russian 
novels, in translation from the Club 
library", rituals in which, “in the sacred 
name of kiilmra. ... the names of 
Pushkin. Scott. Sholokhov, Jack 
London were racqucted to and fro like 
tennis-balls". 

Humour and fondness and a quiet 
unfussy interplay of quotidian and 
literary experience inform the 
narrative. Davie never, on his own 
account, mastered the language to his 
satisfaction. Hearing people “speaking 
h language I cannot command" is a 
keynote of later encounters with 
Russian people and books. But (he 
Russian experience survived and 
enriched his later life as a writer and 
toucher. The versiuns from Pasternak 
and the Polish of Mickicwicz {Tlte 
Forests of Lithuania is a masterpiece of 
delicate poignnncy) and the shaping of 
a controversial and imaginative 
literature syllabus at Essex (briefly 
recounted not in this book but in 
Dissentient Voice) are part of the 
legacy. 

In those days. Davie had a Russian 
girl-friend anu several of his mates had 
Russian sluts. He perhaps already 
thought of himself as a “prig” (a 


Hardly a page goes by without some continent” and Davie picked up in this girl-friend and several of his mates had 
reference to him. full of painful self- Arctic remoteness a wider imagination Russian sluts. He perhaps already 
definition in relation to the dreaded of Russia, of “small dusty towns in thought of himself as a “prig” (a 
shade, until we come up against the remote and slumbrous provinces' ; or • character he was later to take some 
disclosure that lurking beneath it all "the mud. black againstthawing snow pride in. first in a “fervent and 
was Leavis's admittedly graceless in churned alley-ways, where Maxim militant” way and then in some 
rejection of a Davie poem: “I resented Gorky’s savage merchants sweated it specially honorific senses of the term 
the discourtesy . . . I resent it still, and out at the ikons, burst in upon the which he devised to fit his own case). 


was a rather different kind of group. Its— admired more", but the fact is a matter 


rejection of a Davie poem: “I resented Gorky s savage merchants sweated 11 
the discourtesy . . . I resent it still, and out at the ikons, burst in upon the 
if I am now less than fair to Leavis and gypsy girls, or leaped from log to log 
to Scrutiny. I have my reasons." into the turbid over, breaking up a 

The best portraits from Davie'.aduU “'beg^ 

yearfu^ph^^ 8"™ dn 8 »"■> 10 lhe 

of. the Yeats Summer School:*! Sligo These were literary images “out of 

S ’. R. Heim and- the formidable Wfrs Gorky arid Gogol lipd,. Chekhov, 
enn), of Yvor Winters and the Polish Leskov and Dostoievsky , called up to 
scholar Waclaw Ledriicki in California, enhance or to put flesh on what he saw. 
and of a preposterous Cambridge He notes with a fine awareness how 
conversation between C. S. Lewis and they also supplanted or suppressed 
F. R. Leavis in which these “illustrious from view some wartime realities (d 
antagonists" agreed (if on nothing else)’ girl who had S a ven HEtcen blood- 
“ “that there could not be in any serious transfusions to get additional bread- . 
sense universities on American soil coupons ) which his mess-mates could 
because ... the United States was not experience more directly, getting, o 
a democracy but’. . . a plutocracy”, the heart of Russia by going mlo 
"Davie is appropriately censorious town. ■ 


which he devised to fit his own case), 
but he didn't yet know himself to be a 
“prude". It is only recently that he has 
come out of that particular closet. “I 
am . and have always been - let’s face it 
- a prude .... Let me admit, after 
nearly sixty years, what 1 have rather 
'consistently concealed ”:,lha t be usefi. 
rb beaffronteetby rlie:“eamWtn«»fyQp. 
D. H. Lawrence (Davies italics and 
quotation marks) and that many recent 
writers make him physically ill. This is 
what ... I expect to feel (and am 
seldom proved wrong) whenever, 
.exhausted and looking only ’ for 
relaxation, 1 pick up a novel by a 
con temporary. Edita O'Brien is one 
instance that I have experienced, out 
of doubtless many more, and more 
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outrageous: 'How dare slic," I 
furiously ask myself, "when she 
promises entertainment, only turn 
my stomach over?" Kingsley Amis, 
nty favourite novelist among my 
British peers, earns my gratitude by 
rather consistently taking me to the 
point where I think I am going to 
heave in nausea, but then at the 
crucial point just sparing me- chiefly 
because . . . he never forgets (hat 
sex ... is ... in the last analysis 
comical. 

Malcolm Muggeridge could hnrdly 
outdo the dosing sentiment, while 
seldom proved wrong” and the 
unquestioning assumption that the 
whole of literature is exclusively 
addressed to the purpose of his 
personal well-being are worthy of 
k* W . hen “ lhe admirable 

Mrs Mary White house” is respectfully i 
invoked on the same page the reader . 
may feel that the high-minded detritus i 
of a whole culture lias been offered un i 
to him in a more concentrated form , 
than his own stomach can easily rake, j 
The description of Amis taking > 
Davie to the point just short of nausea c 

may not see mas much of a compliment F 

to its recipient us Duvie appears to u 
intend. He does his best to make it ii 
sound like n saintliness turned inside h 
out, a sort of porno-prudery in which c 

VTlII Pllrfll frt nkcnitn.ifl < _ 


you thrill to absences, not presences, of 
lust. But for all its agitated shrillness. 
Hie passage touches on an issue of 
literary reticence on which Diivic 
elsewhere writes sensitively. 
Describing his mother in the first 
chapter, lie speaks of inheriting her 
inability "to give her feelings 
unimpeded expression". Hence "one 
more reason for treasuring . . 
literature: us a . . . repertoire of masks 
and conventions, by nncf through which 
one may ‘sneak out' without seeming 
|o . He adds that his fellow-feeling 
^oes out to those artists - Thomas 
Hardy certainly. T. S. Eliot less 
directly - who ure devoted to past 
styles as to a way of saying and yet not 
aa ymg, layjng bare and yet covering 
up, confessional and reticent at once . 

Tliis is one of several accounts of * 
- e P r, y memories which shape the best 
elements of a sensibility whose later •- 
expression often allows itself to be 
strident and crude. Another is the i 
portrait of hfa father, a Baptist deacon, ‘ . 
genuinely 'religious but genially n 
devoid to the "social side” or chapel 1 

iniiw • Ve y ' a £ ood niimic and 1 
SHE? to his children and 2 
grandchildren as ”on chapel outings n 
and m fund-raising shows'. He is Sn - 
engaging personal illustration of a , 

DOinl On ivhlrh nouinV J. 


i uniformly English (one Scot and one 
L ‘ Irishman ) and not exactly Dissenters to 
i a man either. 

* He begins with Thomson's evocation 

, of "vast savannas" in the torrid zone. 

. and his view, as though from "a jet 
, aircraft", of the Orinoco “emptying 
. ° ul into the ocean". Davie sees these as 
examples of how the “insular or 
European sense of scale” has been 
j enlarged by the imaginative con- 
templation of American immensities 
"opened up for the .British 
imagination" in the eighteenth 
century. Bui American immensities 
had in fact been available to British 
imaginations since the sixteenth, and 
Spenser’s “Amazons huge river" might 
be set beside Thomson’s Orinoco, 
unless the jet’s-eye view is essential to 
the argument. Davie also uses the jet 
'page to describe Goldsmith’s view of 
the Dutch coast in “The Traveller", so 
nis point must apply to smaller 
European perspectives as much as to 
American vastnesscs. If Dr vie is not 
suggesting that the discovery of 
America brought jet-travel to 
cigfitecnth-ccntiiry poets, then he 
presumably believes that it Was not 
until that century that poets began to 
imagine themselves looking down from 
heights or responding to “the 
elementary dynamics of sea i 
encountering land". i 

After two lectures un eighteenth- ' 
century poets. Davie turns to the ] 
nineteenth century, when Dissent - 


attractive introduction to a writer who 
deserves to he belter known. Then 
Davie notes Clemo's admiration for 
unCalvinistic persons like SI Teresa, 
and quotes with special approval 
Clemo s praise of C. S. Lewis: “He was 
no Calvinist, but Calvinism is a 
statement oF how Christianity works 
. . . I don't know what Clemo had in 
mind, but in the context of this book 
it’s clear that the attraction of these 
words for Davie is as a handy any-old- 
thing-will-do model for shoring up his 
own argument. At the end of the 
previous lecture, when Davie suddenly 
remembers that Goldsmith, one ol 
his four pillars of the English 
Enlightenment, “to be sure, was no 
Dissenter, nor with any sympathies in 
that direction”, lie quickly makes it all 
right by adding “Yet there have been 
religious Dissenters who held such 
views”, the view being in this case that 
monarchy is a good thing. The real pay- 
off about Clemo is that he wrote a 


Christianity. It is, though Kipling energetic, and morp fm 
became embarrassingly anti-Semite^ am”. more In,re Pid. tiaji 

later, a throwback to Hebraism, the 

God of Israel (that too is rubbed in , There follow six essavs ■ ^ 
again in the other essay), on top of the second one on 
being beastly to white Germans. mentioned. “The l 8 


.. T _ “ wiuic a 

poem called "Royal Wedding”, about 
Princess Anne, thus further cort- 


„ wucii 

becumc unenlightened. Browning Is 
the subject of Lecture Three, andliis 
grdatness is seen to be most evident 
where his Dissenting Tools are least 
active. The argument is enforced with 
barely a single quotation from 
Browning himself. 

Lecture Four is on “Two of 
Browning s Heirs". The first heir is 
Jack Clemo, a poet who has been 
oeeply sustained by Browning’s work 
and was brought up on Calvinistic 
Methodism. The opening pages are an 


f J. _ WUif 

founding the governing classes, who 
believe that only Anglicans have 
monarchist sentiments, and also "those 
more or less marxism politicians” who 
believe, well, more or less the same. 

Kipling, the other heir of Browning, 
confutes those who believe "that 
imperialists and racists are, by 
definition, stupid", because Kipling 
wasn i stupid. Davie rightly points 
out thHt "Recessional” shares its Old 
Testament idiom with the hymns of 
Walts and Wesley, but, like any 
hberal, he dislikes the “racism” of the 
line about the “lesser breeds without 
the Law . This, he delights to inform 
us, refers to "white Germans, not 
brown Afghans". Maybe this is why he 
dislikes it. as well as delighting to 
inform us: he makes a point of 
repeating the observation almost 
riS a ?'" in “bother essay in the book. 

TesramMiJ" th £ l M ! 1 diom of the Old 
S? r S ,f ared WIt,] Watts and 
Wesley is really a perversion of their _ 


-"V " * 

1 became “embarrassingly anti-Semite" 
r later, a throwback to Hebraism, the 
, God of Israel (that too is rubbed in 
1 again in the other essay), on top of 
i being beastly to white Germans. 

| So "one does not have to be a knee- 
j ^k. liberal ... to believe that . . . 

Kipling ... is indeed in many ways the 
; diabolical figure that many of us 
supposed him to be". And his 
weakness is that he derives not from 
Iheeighteenth-cemury Enlightenment 
of Thomson and Goldsmith but the 
nineteenth-century unenlightenment 
which followed it. Davie very astutely 

E oints_ out that Kipling's pseudo- 
ioratian Lollius, who buys his 
knighthood, “Content to honour his 
own self / With his own cheques", is a 

E ointed reversal of Pope's Horatian 
appy man, “Content to breathe his 
native air, / In his own ground”. The 
change from an "agrarian" to a 
commercial" culture which this 
registers, and which "Pope himself saw 
the start of', is noted with some 
patness, but its rough justice may be 
accepted. 7 

For Davie this marks the abyss of 
separation of Kipling .from the 
eighteenth century. "And yet ..." he 
ponders longingly. Doesn't “Kipling's 
imperialism in Its pristine, innocent 
state . . . reach back across two 
centuries to James. Thomson . . , 
exhorting his countrymen to attain a 
more than insular vision"? What a 
historical perspective” is opened up 
gyjjK* and by the White Man? 
Burden tool This thought is one which 
Dave, at the end of his lecture, is 


The roots o f romance 


j L .r r icciure, is 

daunted by , but he knows that "it 
has, at any rate, a lot to do with 

Stt*”#** • ■ • andsome- 
thmg to do with Enlightenment"’. 

K ve to do wi,h thin # are 

wnf hlv S?5 k has t0 do with . and this 
will have to do. For the Ward-Phillips 

Lectures- for 1980 close with Davie 
expansively consigning further 
exploration to “those who are more 


mentioned. “The Lanoi i" 8 ^ 
, Eighteenth Centu%Hyffjl^ 
me largely for fancierenf 
■ Owl and nmSeu™ o° t,®* 
: protracted forms of JS® 6 IDw « 
s The verbal analysfa of^SjSS 
! Queen” and of a XbiSri!** 

I 

I «sas*s? 5 S 

: calling ‘’hw’ 1 ' Majesty 
! because a queen isn’t m a pw£' 
(Davie must however have 
his audience at Notre dK 
i announcing in Lecture Two thsriS 
changing o? the guard at BuckinjW 

En*? C? t 1S a , tounst attraction; buft 
isn t its sole nor its most imooZ 

and then n°t^S 

them in on the secret). ™ 

"An Episode in the History * 
in 8®niously uses the history^ 

fhl f 8h i t? t nth T' CentUry WOrd t0 UpOK 
he foolish tolerance of "the Wewm 

“S™ 1 ,s s ? ft on CommS 

? e m P mhl d \ L Pr ^ 1Ct f8nd n0V 3 

remember) the rise of Joe Stalin * 
earlier men of "false candor" simihS 
brought in the Revolufion and St 
ensuing Bonapartist thine. Then there 
is A Day with the DNB , a wholediy 
devoted to assorted sarcasms mte 
the historian H. T. Dickinson, who 
thought John Martin and Joe Ortoo 
less wo rthy of mention than Tom Paint 

Hi 7 e boggle"), and who 
travelled doggedly m the “Sahara" of 
primary sources while Davie made his 
day-trip to the DNB. Not that that 
venerable institution escapes the stint 
of Davie’s caustic pen either. Two 
further essays are on "Dissenters and 
Antiquity * and "Dissent and 
Individualism”, but my space Is 
running out. 


George Watson 

•pi^ 

T. A. Siuppev 

The Road to Middle-Earth 


P 01 '] 1 ° n , which Davie’s other new 
book. Dissentient Voice, fa nnggingly 
nnd cantankerously Insistent: that the 
Enghsh Dissenting tradition is neither 
ph hstme nor joyless nor indissolubly 
bound up with anti-Mon arch ism or the 
radical , left. •• . 

• i »5! 5Se - U l f r t V°j C€ consists of four 

: tores delivered, at the University of • 

i 1 Ij S? 1 ® 10 a °d six papers on 

S cd i he, ^ s ‘ » ls n sequel ib >1 ■■ 

Gathered Church t Davie's Clark ' 

surveying “the same 
fwi Und usin 8 different and more 
swciyhlerary examples. Its main 
JHE? 'f Dissent, though a' 

• d pP*prabIe influence on poetry in the 
F nSS2 nlh £ CI ■ wns central tot he 

. ^l«nlh n8ht=nn,e0t in th " 

JS?-ri er< i English Enlighten-. 

; °l?Pi?The Instinct hns hcen to'shy 
away from a term more i-eadily used in 
Talqtipn - to .^ontihenlal Europe, to 
Ameri.qti, even' to 

1 : pne fenspn ihay be that the. , 

towering figures of, Ertglish Writing in 
, thQ‘ . .eighteenth r : century- were 
^ writers 'rather vthan : 

J ''?S^ p te ; L or - socldl 1 linkers'; i 
I 1 *!M eT - that the greatest of thete were 
; eI1 I* or . PessihiisUc • arid 1 embattled ■ , 
^.(Swtftl Pope, Johnson). • 
• : oc . radical visionaries (Blake),, both : 

I?:, lb 6 fpoceptlbris of i 

' social. Arid political progress norm all v" 

i thj?; ciis tomary uMge of the term. I 

'• idea of R S 

• St os anyone else sa-tFs ' C 
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he grew up, always called himself with 
emphasis a pure philologist, felt more 
than the usual agony of authors when 
printers corrected ,f his spelling, and 
even toyed with the notion that 
resonant names Uke Attila might in 

Lrf/ r I 0 r gins explanatory of 

historical events. The fabulous success 
he enjoyed in the Sixties infuriated 

Phdin T^ fe Edm H nd Wl,s °n and 
rfti T T^ e ' and above -all his 
^ ati ^ 7 the young. All that now 
needs to be seen as a vast and 

j J'“" 0 .meno„. 


J. R. R. Tolkien's Lord of the Rinss ‘Phhin^TnJife Edm »J nd W»son and 

r 0 S 

Tolkien himself a dozen years ago-in an literate student u- ds,Cters of barely 
early draft, to no very enronragi^- K ^ 
response. Thai was to be expectecf were nl h^^ . !. he mid o | e-aged, 

Even more than his younger^iend outraaed hv !hf*S ed Di. a ?^ at worst 
C. S. Lewis; .Tolkfen .*islSd ^ sTon or a ad ^ ■h^ lI °JP gy ^ a 
ronjectures about (he sources > artd neneratioL t^iinJ J ad ? pp€d ^ 
Inner purposes of literature: He first in he mI?H d f he ^'^ and feet 
survived Lewis by ten years, till J973* a ^ ° m dd e 8 third. 

■professor of philology at Oxford Tolkieniles 0rP nnlnrifliifli. . _ 


Tn?l iSf 0r ' 1 0 ? P h !!°i°8y at Oxford . ToUcienites are notoriously given to 
largely untrnvelled (he found d °gged self-imorovempm. ? t0 

Siffl)- 11 fnr fln Oxford which is nchly ind ’extensiJelv 

anfdi n?n 'ZT le W r aphcr, and documented, will amply repay S % 
an editor of medieval texts. He loved 15 n °L however hiiifr fXrtul ™' lp 

.whmharofhisownwortsorqfofhera. ,fhown here how often and how 
^'dor;, iilferary effects ofl- i n ^f n i lo ^ sly . Tolkien reworked, his 
ViqidHan- philology C gi'ammars :papers into The Hobbii 

i h!. C J ®i 1a j fl - will some S. T Jl e s ^f_°F }le ^■Bnd how hfa 


i d ^donarie 5 

nK 11, **? considered as a whole, ‘ °I nt F l0 ^.8 PJ Qls and proverbial 

r e . l, , s,n . ce t hey are ' noth! ji» like ■ echoes fa medieval eruditions 

,hi J s book ° t lin\es k a 6 ,8 ? e , ol ° 8 V : A R omari 

; tine start. I-once heard W.- Hi.Aiiden u,, !^: ..HPbrinaing, Tolkien 

Kndir fl . ‘ ur ^ thaI the elements t0 ’ h . ave? ^ the 

u f fldgatc cou r5e which - had L human fiction 

SffaZ m ^ 


! ■ Both Tolkien and Lewis were 
: conservative democrats, in an 
i Un f, nt j. us | as t' c sort of way: something 
\ f ' om t K hc R «ght of Eliot of 

i Fno^f f A ?? en ' Either was born in 
England, as it happens, but they strike 

Zll°Z: S rf T y En8, * h . “nd die 
| riteS nb( L u, 1 hitellectuols in 
! p!lie ^ I s !?b |n | their cooking from 
i Sh ! d leir °P' nlons front Moscow 
' ■ Znr\S haVe a PP? a,ed to them. Tiieir 

r e v fovpHW VlVial ’ ev 1 n cos J'- nnd 
they loved hot scones and beer. Their 

aadi! 

inesis. All that is a paradox, as he 

h S mc if To,k ! on was nothing of 
a liberal or a humanist. But then It was 
Bnn^ness that Tolkien loved; and 
deiriociraCT is right because it is British. 
So is the defiance of arbitrary power 

gli^tbc Kaisert, or Hit f er p , s e Q r ; 

Stalin s. The Rings prefigures the era 
. of ecology and Small-is-Beautiful It 
■US th e ct hic of the small man 
even of dwarfs or dwarves, and above 

' The Lord of the Rings jg [n the end 
more Of a phehoihetion , I suspect, than 
a ,^P r k orllterature, and more of an 
. addiction OI an 


EK SEM 


feel that the Kipling-and-wale 
objection has not even been met. lei 
alone answered. (The objection is not 
to the Kipling but to the water). The 
Road to Middle-Earth will divide at 
surely as Middle-Earth Itself has done. 
The riddle remains, the sphinx herself 
will not speak. Ono can only conllnuB 
to contemplate with astonishment (be 

K rhnt called itself the Inkling 
should have existed at all; that It 
should have succeeded; that It sbpuld 
be succeeding still , now that almost aD 
of them are dead. By the 1920s 
Christian conservatism, EnglTsh-styfe, 


'-uuuum tunservausm, ungiun-sijit 

looked like an intellectual dead duck 
Over the next thirty years It took totfa 
air, producing three novelfti 
(Dorothy Sayers, Charles Willi ai^ 
and C. S. Lewis), a fire-braalhlBl 
polemicist (Lewis again) and. It 
Tolkien, the author of the most widpl) 
read romance In the language jinw 
Sidney’s Arcadia or Spenser's fterff 
Queene. Of course the issue of quality 
remains to be debated, But there <®f 
be no question about the scale of dje 
success. There are today: thriving 
circles in the Commonwealth and the 
United States where the Inklings *^ 

held to be the greatest British school ip 
letters in this century. 

The phenomenon • remains; w 
astonishing judgment on acaqenl£ 
too where commercial success fc 
seldom on option, still less a fact; aw 


.vixMimg JUVJgJUdlfc . . Ul| HWT”’ 

too, where commercial sucmss 
seldom on option, still less a fact; 
commonly thought of as vulgar #hep 
appears at all, A sale in millions 


w sluff about the 

a-NOw. It was a dqctrifte he 
Wjjh LeWfs arid, the other 
• 'j'°t group, of conservative 




JP' • : ‘ 


1 1 ; 

■■■ -In 


itr energy through their 

, - modish contempt for suspense arid 
-7t. fantasy: Tolkien w 8 s 'far SwSi 


s h fff be touches on It onlyTleeffi; ‘ft • 
' •bat fln awful lot of the Rlne* 

Gothic or Ahglo-SaronOr meifeval'at 
mi. in It! inspiration,- but morel £ 




..Toyejf. a 


twll as gripplhgt thqsfe who do not? ttS! *i 


..-appears at all, A sale in jnillfoas.nji 1 
always astound. For myself, I 
; Tolkien’s Oxford lectures on mediev 
texts just after the war as: ftioi 
remarkable for their display, i 
.personality than . for their . ordwf 
scholarship. (Shippey’s lexical detaj 
“ less amusing, .are. far .bem 
arranged.) We had all beep told, W 
unnecttsarily, that Tolkien*'! 
neglecting his professorial duties. 
charge 1 now learn that he reseptet 
. We aid not know, and would not hav 
believed, that he was busy writiag w 
. biggest fictional best-seller of his j# 
Such behaviour is not encouraged £ 
. professors* least of all fhbse a 
medieval . subjects. Stifr less is - 1 
expected of,- them. : Even those v«ii 
connof warm: rp The Lard of the Rim 
; and . who - find his n.posthum^H 
piiblished Sifmarillioti flatulent afl| 
pretentious, . : miisl boncew 
. ; mpm en tar y . pang of a dmirat iqn f° f .j 
mqij, ^ho, : in Hls i sixties couW « 
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Viewpoint: is democracy really Christian? 


Edward Norman 


n is frequently assumed, and often apparent innocence of how for they are 
Hated explicitly, that Christianity is from genuine political choice is an 

Mimmitted to the defence ol . Indication of how confused their 

democratic practices. This is of course identification of the consensus with 
merely one of the ways in which Christianity itself actually is. Everyone 
churchmen show their integration to in the mainstream of political life really 
the values of the society in which they agrees with the basics: democracy 
are placed: around the rhetoric of turns out to be the device whereby 
democratic principles the moral existing political values are given 
seriousness of both Western and authority. Such concepts as human 
Eastern nations, the bourgeois equality, or respect for the individual 
democracies and the socialist states, is judgment of each citizen - which 
established and articulated. The legacy Christians are always arguing are the 
of the Second World War remains a basis for Christian endorsement of 
strong determinant here - Christians democratic society - are plainly 
associated fundamental Christian irrelevant to this. They might equally 

values with the war aims, as they well operate to sanction the authority 

evolved into a fight for the for just about any device whereby the 
maintenance and the creation of values of society are honoured, and. as 
democratic societies against fascism, a matter of historical record, they have 
The political conflicts of more recent actually done so. 

times have added new ‘ This brings me to the second feature 

n r the Churches of contemporary practice: it assumes 
practice, the ctntes fnr l be unseen existence of what Marxists 

For ma onty rule m African states, for ca|| thfi - hhe consciousness - of the 

example. masses. Voters in Western societies. 

The Churches, in fact , have come to that is to say; are a sounding-board for 
associate their own teachings about the the Elites who in reality set up the terms 
individual value of human life with D f reference in which political and 
political value; they have come to moral debate Is conducted. The 
contend that each man must be appearance of diversity, again, is not 
considered of equal weight in the because the masses are “thinking for 
determination of the political themselves"; it is because the elites 
processes, in the supposition that this w ho formulate the discourse are 
in some way recognizes the human themselves internally divided, not 
equality of allthose who are subject to about fundamentals ’ but about the 
the sovereignty of God. Some means of securing their desired ends 
Christian leaders do indeed espouse and about the personnel or the 


apparent innocence of how fir tliey are having, in cunscqucnce. raised serious 
from genuine political choice is an threats to the moral basis of the state. 

confused lh ?£ How, then, do Christians in socialist 
^ C h , C ^. on . seasus Wl[h societies consider democratic values? 


in the mainstream of political life really 
agrees with the basics: democracy 
turns out to be the device whereby 
existing political values are given 
authority. Such concepts as human 
equality, or respect for the individual 
judgment of each citizen - which 
Christians are always arguing are the 
basis for Christian endorsement of 


navmg. in consequence, raised serious conducive to the cultivation of an 
threats to the moral basis of the state, equality of goods, services and 
How, then, do Christians in socialist opportunities amongst mankind, 
societies consider democratic values? Whereas ii is recognized that men have 
They see. first, the slate as the agency different talents and capabilities, and 
of ethical idealism in a total sense. It is differing developments of mural sense. 


for just about any device whereby the transformation of society - by its re- 
values of society are honoured and. as education, in other words - so that the 
a matter of histoncal record, they have masses t h emse lves shed the false 
actually done so. consciousness of their situation and 

This brings me to the second feature grasp ?beir own destiny. The rhetoric 
of contemporary practice: it assumes socialism is always heroic, 

the unseen existence of what Marxists In practice, of course, this meant 

call the “false consciousness" of the that groups of progressive bourgeois 
masses. Voters in Western societies, intellectuals succeeded in removing 
that is to say; are a sounding-board for political power from their competitors 
the dlites who in reality set up the terms within the Elites of liberal society, and 
of reference in which political and created machinery for the 


the realization - or the means to they are nil to be regarded as of equal 
realization, in classical Marxism - of political weight because that is in 
the inherent virtues of the people, the accordance with social justice - each 
displacement of selfish individualist should have nn equal voice in his own 
motivation by the collective destiny. How far this ideology is from 
responsibility of all for all. As in the modern democratic practice. I have 
West, indeed, the means to the ulrcndy indicated. Is it. in itself, a 
creation of socialist democracy beains desirable or consistent scheme of 
with an dlite: a revolutionary elite things?! think there is no clear answer 
imbued with a sense of the people's to that; hut 1 do not think I can 
virtue and dedicated to the conceive an ordering of society in 
transformation of society - by its re- which it can ever be achieved, 
education, in other words- so that the „ „ ... 

masses themselves shed the false ' * °- v '.'ft? 1 w b‘ ,t 

consciousness of their situation and * * U]d William Temple in 


There, it seems to me, is the best 
defence of contemporary liberal 
democracy - that the various dlites. in 
order to acquire an ascendancy for 
their ideas, require to gel them 
accepted by the demos at nn election, 
and require, thereafter, to achieve a 
continuing measure of public support 
to retain the moral authority to govern 
or in influence government. 
Democracy creates u screen between 
the idcas-nruciiiioncis and the 
lulfilmeni oft heir ideas: it introduces a 
measure of scepticism . it makes it more 
difficult for the Clitcs.lo further their 
schemes; it introduces a degree of 
hazard into the calculations of power; 
it makes authority answerable, if not 
entirely satisfactorily, at least enough 
to matte*. Perhaps more importantly, 
it throws the diites into sharper 


the dlites who in reality set up the terms 
of reference in which political and 
moral debate Is conducted. The 
appearance of diversity, again, is not 
because the masses are “thinking for 
themselves"; it is because the elites 
who formulate the discourse are 
themselves internally divided, not 
about fundamentals but about Lhe 
means of securing their desired ends 
and about the personnel or the 


political power from their competitors 
within the Elites of liberal society, and 
created machinery for the 
accomplishment of h unitary slate. 


1944; “the defence of government by_a competition - disclosing just how 

j mnjonty is no! that the majority « re |ntive so many of their claims are; 

In practice, of course, this meant ?S™fknow^ for^tom Ltou? n “ nd ? ven *hm«gh ‘he general culture of 
that erouns of n regressive boureeols in . K . now '°. r ccrmm a* 50111 . n opinion and acceptable theoretical 

i£lB 3 k removing ^ framework within which ,lhuy operate 

■ - ' — *>--! *«• — iiiai » s sure in ne n lime wrong, rie nlll y s t,ll constitute a fairly narrow 

added. “You have no earthly means of } n [ [| C conceivable spectrum of 
finding out which of the minor. lies, if , H> | j(iai | nnd imml i choice, 

any. is right, and il ls very unlikely that nevertheless the Elites are forced to 


Since that state is or lionized around aii the ma J oril y wdl he as wrong ils some shake out their own differences before 
LiSTSSi of the minnrilics arc likely to lie." His public scrutiny in n hohion which 
human - worth and human eaualilv a conclusion was that “it is u great deni diminishes some ultimate claims. Thai 
fruT democracy den™? from ta? safer *» le « ,hc majority rule than the fa lhe utility of democracy. 
rnn«mt^ the mS to hefa own minority". There is much merit in the 

values. Individualist elements can ^ My «n mrieHon h itaj , -, society which 


scarcely be tolerated, at least in the 
political processes, because they would 


progressive political positions, ond for agencies who are to accomplish them, operate against the ethical purposes of 
tbem is added the requirement of j us t occasionally, in a country like the will of the people. Christian 


minority . l Here is muon mem in me 
view. My own conviction is that 
democracy, as practised in liberal 
societies, has some udvuntngc for the 
present lime and the present context. 
There is no reason why each man's 


In a society which is morally 
incoherent, which is incapable of 
defining its objectives with precision - 
which is not u monolithic ethical state - 


democratic process as tne essenuai 
means of political change; for others, 
democracy is just part of the sacral 
background of contemporary society - 
something beyond question, which all 


England, their incoherence allows a 
wider public some slight chance to 
operate in some slight measure of 


endorsement of socialist democracy is 
as consistent as Western Christian 
support for liberal democracy. It is 
done, that fa to say, because of 
moralistic attachment to ideals of 
higher human interests, and like all 


collective !or even of individual huimin d S2 0c '^J^.2Ef e .£ 


background of contemporary society - independence, but it is too narrowly done, that fa to say, because of 
something beyond question, which all circumscribed to be of importance, moralistic attachment to ideals of 
decent people will acknowledge as part Sections of society, given its plural higher human interests, and like all 
of the moral texture or things, nature, do complicate the operation of such attachments to ideals, it fa 
Numerous reports by Christian bodies the filites. But, again, their characterized by exclusivity, and 
on such issues as race or industrial independence of voice is deceptive, intolerance of alternatives. At the very 
relations are emphatic in identifying The leaders of organized labour, for least, however, the incompatibility of 
Christian teaching with democratic example, are not really independent in liberal and socialist understanding of 
practice. In tne contemporary this sense, either because they are “democracy" ought to inspire 
discussion of Human Rights ideology, • themselves manipulated, through the Christians to think twice before 
it is “democracy" which largely forms me dia or directly, by dlite opinion, or Identifying 1 Christianity itself • with 
(he moral content of claims to because they have themselves become democratic values, since there is no 
fundamental social rights In the one ofthe6lites,andso have separated universally accepted canon to describe 
discourse both of individualist Western from the mass of their own what those values actually are. 


organization - very much lhe reverse, 
in fact. 


protect the public agninst the 
imperialism of political ideas. By 
obliging the (Hites who set up its terms 


Education is involved in this, since it of reference to present their schemes 
is surely indisputable tlint those who before public opinion, they are 
can moke an educated choice between themselves blunted ideologically. It is a 
alternatives are to he preferred, from a salutary condition for the public, 
political point of view, to those who Democracy, therefore, m my 
can't. Hence, of course, the case for understanding, is not to be defended 
universal education. But even the because of any supposed moral 


discourse both of individualist Western from the mass of their own 
liberalism and of collectivist socialism. - membership in intellectual style and 
That the concept and practice of social assumptions. 

“democracy” In the understanding of 

both these divisions are enormously Democracy, therefore, is not the 
different la a clue to the problems means whereby the individual 


body of received information about them shall have the decisive voice in 
political virtue. Opinion within the operating the mechanisms of public 
Western Churches about democracy opinion. Christian endorsement of 


Western Churches about democracy 
oftep seems the crudest of all, since 

accomplished in a knowledge of of human equality, as Christians thmk. Jncoherentf but it seems to rest upon 
po ihea science or the experience of It is the endorsement o*, ““/^^“equaBterian presuppositions. God W 
political practice. democracy , of the dUte values of those H d men ^ ^ ^1 

Let us consider the nature of who formulate public issues, responsibilities, and he is best served 

;n temporary democracy -first among Democracy in the socialist states by social action of the type most 

«lem developed states. If you stand acquires the same sort of endorsement . 

** jTFUJ lQ secure 8 lar g c vfcw* from Christian opinion as Western 
>u will discover two features of great j lbera i democracy, does. Observers 

JBH*’ P* 151 - , democracy w ho note the support given to the- rpl ^ . 


incoherent, but it seems to 


least, however, the incompatibility of 
liberal and socialist understandings of 
“democracy" ought to inspire 
Christians to think twice before 
identifying 1 Christianity itself ; with 
democratic values, since there is no 


democratic values, since there is no ’ mass education hns Shown' thhl the' • Christian apologists now suppose', 'blit 
universally accepted canon to describe expectations held out for ft. by /our because It is n device, if an imperfect 
what those values actunlly are. Victorian predecessors, hnve not been and unstable one, for protectlng.men 

What, then, is Christianity up to’ fulfilled. People nre not made better agninst ideology. It is difficult jo see 
when it acclaims democracy? y Does It morally, nor apparently more capable bow such 

still hanker after some primary vision * of rational choice, by the degree of expressed In specifically Christian 
of “real" democracy, a genuine education they receive. Nor will an terms. 

counting of heads which have examination of the fashions of thought hns »his 

somehow thought up their “own" and emotional investments in Democracy, as «firel. has this 
values? A lotof Christian writing of the ephemeral panaceas that have 

present day seems to think so. and to characterized the wisdom of the • fbMluta morn 1 qimjtlfes and etta^ 
Imagine, y furthermore, that the intelligentsia indicate that ' the very justifications i~ _byj ^‘ n 8 0 fil1 ” 

distorting influence to which the highly educated are |o be given « °.?. c f n f , P el l! ,n S, u JSSTS-Tlm 
masses are subjected comes mostly preferential voice in public issues, dunintiws ^flic 
from conservative forces. The Who, - then, can make an educated political. mid re-estnbliShes the rmtarc? 
Christian ideology of democracy, if choice between alternatives? There fa of mepas.lhc seat and. pivot of human 
one mayusesuch an expression, is very no nnswer; and in practice each action m the world. , 


uy u* ^ lmagine furthermore, tnat me imewgeiusm muiwic mui j 

them shall have the decisive voice m influence to which the highly educated are |o be given u 

operating the mechanisms of public majaeg are sub i ected comes mofit iy preferential voice in public issues, 
opinion. Christian endorsement of froro conservative forces. The Who, -then, can make an educated 
existing democratic practice is not the jd co logy of democracy, if choice between alternatives? There fa 

conservation of apolitiral embodiment onemayilscsuc han expression, is very no nnswer; and in practice each 


contemporary democracy -first among 
western developed stateB. If you stand 
back from it, to secure a large view, 
you Will discover two features of great 
prominence. First, democracy 


rest upon particular section within the competing 
.God has dlltes .who constitute the liberal 
rith social intelligentsia will claim tlml theirs is the 
est served most balanced assessment of every; 
tvue most matter at issue. 


moral claims made for democracy 
operate to foster attitudes of a contrary 
nature. A very good case has gone by 
default. 


i iwu icniuira ui 51 w nperai democracy, ooes, uoservers ■ ■ 

fSSSISh Fil * t > democraty who note the support given to tfae- rpl _ _ _ _ ^*1- -i.5- 

a consensus, Advocates, of Soviet system by Orthodox church I hA ntODllfit S C3.ll 

Patent democratic processes m the i ea dera at the World CouncU of ^ llv MavUUvI -O. vUll 

^ emphasize, the multiplicity of Churches, for example, tend to assume .. 

puw/es, the apparent . diversity -of that ihpv are. antinu on eroedienev - . Jeoiji and the wowmej 


reality ‘ “democraw’t 1 : only operates 
the different, parties , have 
enough - agreement about the 
Jundamental principles embodied In 
“J® “osfifotional basis of the state to 
avoid disruption. Looked at from 
Angle, the diverse parties turn 
Si* 0 -hit "different Versions, with 


Churches, for example, tend to assume 
that they are acting on expediency - 
that articulated defence of me regime, 
wben pvdrseasris one, of the ytays of 
preventing active persecution at hoiqb; 
But that Is not the case. Christians in 
the Soviet Union support lhe sodalist 


! J»- L. Houlden 


Martin HENGEt 
the Soviet Union support the socialist ^ ^bgyfanfatk: Leader and His 

basfaof sode^for theranwrf^ns FoUower8 ^ • 

that'Western Uinstians support liberal Translated by James C. G. Greig 

democracy: [th the I12pp . Edinburgh: t and T Oirk.' 

senousness of their contemporaries. *vy. .. 

The Western press haS bid epiphasfa . , . 


rouuwcm • _ -x , ■. 

Translated by James C. G. Greig 


Jesus and lhe movement immediately- conlemporajy category. White he has i . 
: ‘orated -withi-hfiri. Was; ft in ariy feafuteB.in common with this or that 
■‘ESP ITU ‘ which qthpr; e|ementln JudaJsm, he issui generis 
movcmenta.pf the namc periodiaivd- prophet ; 

place was it closest , in style and; sovereign nile. wbo recruited agents, 
objectives? Wbb Jesu-s a kind of rabbi; much as God called prophets in the Old 
. or a kind pf freedom fighter? Could he Testament traditions, to aid him m his , 
perhaps' be, in that setting, a bit df work. That pall involved ,lhe foraging. 

both? ' ■ : - of all human ties, so urgent was. the 

Ih The Charisma/ic Leqder Otid His tas ^-. •,! , . . 


* . uiuwrem versions, wun The Western press has laio cmpnasis 


problenlatid aiid;importarit Sayitie of v poweri^i tradition of German 
Jesus: “Let the'tfeaJbuiy their dead” scholarship for. which “the- central 
(Matt. 8.22), arid thenfollowingup Its 'feature of -Synoptic research must, 
ramifications. What kind df Jew coukT continue to be the attempt to get. back; 


~ do actually reject the Christians hi the ‘Soviet Union has done more, to, create that movement; 
consensu, though they ^moortthe political basis of society perspective for the ^present vmpWb . Judaism - po 
oSl v* “Eurocommuhlsts’ , SKKlL, they obviously regret the than Hengfej vOf .^bli^tf, fi fties farth 

Operate with it for factlpgl nraumi r l fiL n/.fahlvin hid maloT WOfk. Jud&lSth BHO Dlctv and tf 


itch teaching and what kind of to Jesus himself". Much recent study, 
prit; v within '< ; firat-centufy . ! partly despairing df the success of that. 


lie duties df tin the, 


Judaism pdnld dream of praservihgit> . enquiry; ^;ha4 preferred ; to 
: If flies tarthe face of the Sasic duties df tinthetfroUght and titeraTyacfMtyot; 
dety and testifies to ajensoof prisis irt- thei ^^tersi wto wiWJB 
whidi 'ordinary- s values nre " simply visible pn the -page. Anything else fa 


, * B ; 

, f-nuswpnicai, incoherence tricked uo nilf of conviction. ; the areat extent: to wmen even w ■ oamancu. vcHniniy n. mwiu» ju »»■»! w«gg«.: . jdwre 

\ ‘ Wft new.one. . society ,mpst “.nroiwt wig the. and n appreciation of the- study fi^Wthhiih and tepetliakli;' Mappfto^ .^Oaura '#bcwrt tbe.ptidkaalAe. 

' Ibe fect diat. Gos^>. Theyregard tbc ^ f 5ttin? r remims uncertain what hls t&chi nf. : ltis hard In fa^to put Ute etfrOT 'OiKi teaching of the of 


■ 
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Rex Warner '”V: 


commentary 


Hitler versus the common man 

I hey seldom come out into the open, plasticine - never formidable. even l tautcn-mi 
Ronald Hayman ,h °UEh embedded m their rambling when inflicting a crushing defeat on u eff wiive n n 

- ! anecdotes are sharply subversive superior. He must appear capable of doublesHst l 

Bertolt Brfcmt P m ^ on| y. character who is absorbing any amount of ill-treatment Hitlerinn v 

BERTOLT Ureciit roughh; comparable to Schweyk is and abuse; even if he can’t flow like ?hc rishf 

Schweyk in (he Second World War Gay m - p,a y Mam lsl water int0 an y shape, it should be 

Ofivier Theatre ™ " a pa :* ,ve ‘‘ hunk of flesh who impossible to locate his centre. SHE hi 

proliferates mordmtHely, who. only n „ wl . o7e . - Rich „ rd Ev ,,. s 


Jama y 


rolifcraics inordinately, who, only 
e cause he has no centre, survives each 


Brecht called his Schweyk “a counter-. — 

■ - *- ■' - *- i la.* transformation, just as wafer flows into 


Bertolt Brecht Ejffi Tbo only character who is absorbing any amount of ill-treatment n TVillcidan voicJ Hnd feUs,0 ^S 

BERTOLT BRECHT rouehh; comparable to Schweyk .s and abuse; even if he can’t flow like I hr r iLhi 

Schweyk in (he Second World War Gay ,n hc i? 2 ’* P ,a yj «' water into any shape, it should be setniem^ ,’“ rrene L in Ibe ^ 

OHvier Theatre £5? " 8 !»'« >nf of flesh who impossible to locate his centre. E h;?" ■ ,he 

.I. 1 !!!? proliferates inordinately, who, only .-r - D . . . _ • , ££“« ,s outdaS, 

n i . I. * . . n i ... because he has no centre survives each , , whole, Rhhnrd Eyres Schweyk. TTie best of th? cnr*^ 

^/ ec bl culled his5c/jvveyk arounler- transformation just as water flows into production is efficient and pleasing, if performances is given hv^ 
piny to Mu er Courage . Living like: any shTe Am^nwho takes t£ Jjoi qwte tout enough. Throhghoul the wrestler Brian <5KA&i 
n flea on the back of a long Euro- attitude is bound to come out on too ” first . ha f ’ tlie acIors come close to Bnloun’s lust for food driw^ 
nenn war,. and .outliving the three ™ ,s ™" n e °" ,onl, “P- setting their own pace, and more comic agonies of 
baby fleas it claims as victims, Cour- Schweyk Brecht created pressure is needed in tite Gestapo also fetching perCS 2?* 

age is there to teach the lesson she n,n « een years later may not scenes. Though Brecht often portrayed dogs. P sfra,tl 

fails to learn: (hat war will continue proliferate inordinately, but he is more Nazis as comic figures, he never made 

as long as people believe there are “ke a plural character, a the mistake of forgettijig how sharp [* ‘snpmean feat to make fori, 
profits to be made out of «• im h * ™ ss .f , H ! s ‘heir teeth were. I Ms understandable Potable as this, but it U, airjK 

Schweyk s survival has i more ppt.nus- HwSf B v n ? 1, 1 he ,S that Richard E 7 re should aim his n,ean . tnck - There {*& 

tic [in plications; in spite of war, the J g »an Hiller, it is not as an satirical artillery less at Hitler and his even, in IheapwaZ 

common man is indestructible. 1 ^ a representative of the henchmen an'd more at war-mongerlna tbe P ar «l containing theTfi 

Unlike Meycrhnld and Piscator kadSio and b ^ d an . d capitalism in general, but ?t is a ,hat Schweyk has slauEj 

who found ways of pushing the who SurJive it m n m fake to flank the gigantic cartoon S oulasch for bEJ* 

anonymous crowd into the fore- „ cut-outs of Hitler, Himmler, Goering l he snow mennt to call up the EW 

ground. Brecht usually needed to llf s .°. how should Schweyk be cast? and Goebbels with Churchill, Stalin SfPPf 5 IS P rett y enough hi 
structure his action around an indi- Wn * in 8. the script for a Broadway and Roosevelt. The prologue is about a c h n stmas card. Brecht hated itji 
vidual. (Die Tage tier Commune is' pr ° dLIC ' 10n - Brecht was eager to have secret conclave in which the three Nazi calied culinary theatre", aad ooti 
his only play to spread its focus e ' ,hcr Zero Mostel or Peter Lorre in leaders prematurely reassure Hitler the refl soiis Weill did not writs B 
evenly over a group.) Sometimes he 7®. role - wh 'ch means that he had no that he has nothing to fear from the £°f? >* lhat Brecht was detma 

opted for a revolutionary heroine -a rlg,d preconceptions about physical common man. rnat it should be a play with busc-e 

convert to radicalism who dies as a type and 00 objections to actors who n j s a i so un derstnnrinhlP -ih». f mus,cal - Music and showbiz m 
martyr -but his principal male char- "**«& ’"tehrtle. 1 think Richard Eyre should waTfogoon S° P r °» nent ™ .this product* 
[ acters are as disinclined as he was to h,s on, y objection to Bill Paterson's using the same actors heiised so welllE thoug i‘ Hanns Eders icwti 
risk martyrdom, and as cunning in P erf °rmance would have been that he Guys and Dads and f ncR ^ ? ll P erb ‘ T|,e debt 10 Smeta » 

the art ofsuvival. Of the Brcchtian i s ,0 ° ^‘horitatlve. His timing is Begems Opem There are e^nem b ? tQ :° ° bvious in ** 1 
anti-heroes who preceded Schweyk. '^peccable and he mnkes superb sturdy pe?forninnces from luHn at, r°P Ilv f Moldnu Song, but the: 
most are either glorified for siding c< ? m Jf ^ of his Glasgow accent. In McKenzieasS Is joined symbioiically to the d 

with the people (Rke Azdak) or vjh- wmdfn S himself into contortions and Brecht intended far Louie Lenvi wK 11,6 , hnllad Anna and Kui a 

fied (like Galileo) for failing to. himself gracefully, his he Uwught Kurt “wdU ^ wis ooi^s S n ? us,n ?!? dis . trac,s ,heffl 

mmwmtMm 

context. 


' reassure Hitler 
to fear from the 


It is also understandable that 
Richard Eyre should wnm to go on 


R s "p mean feat to maketbe^, 
palatable as this, but it is, 2 
mean trick. There is^ 
unnerving, even, in the apwWi 
the parcel containing theTS, 
that Schweyk has 8 slaiE? 
provide a goulasch for BK 
the snow meant to call up the H 
steppes is pretty enough in 

C! ?, n ? I H aS .^ nJ - Brech ‘ IttMutii 
called culinary theatre", and w, 
the reasons Weill did not 
is ‘hat Brecht was dwema 
that it should be a play with music-E 
a musical. Music and showbastete 
too prominent in this -prata* 
though Hanns Eisler’s smt i 
superb. The debt to Smetana b 
be too obvious in the 111 
attractive Moldnu Song, but tbisi 
is joined symbioiically to the d ns 
The ballad Anna and Kui a 
amusingly distracts them 
Schweyk is worming his wiyumbS 
pnrk bench before making off siiifc 


pretty Pomeranian, and the »j 
chilling “Song of the Nazi Sowi' 
Wife" is even more distuiiMjj 
context. 


Bergm anhattan island 


) Richard Combs 

A Midsummer Night's Sex Comedy 
Wnmer West End 


JJ"j Conte ’mporary 1 neuroses Is a Wall St 
fof inadequacy, mainly) against the “mehivent 
conceit, the stylistic suggestions, of a by wx--orr 
mellow, sophisticated, bitter-sweet "la wjfe Adrii 

r °!r e ' L1 - rather unde 

■ . j ‘rouble is that, having sln< * Allen 
introduced Bergman as an idea, AJlen triplicating, 


is a WaH Street stockbroker and port- 


Despjte the title it is not Shakespeare is too insecure fo do more than rednrp fllinO t&i. . 
but Bergman (once ago id) who Is the him to a visual Mg BucollSI Ss at y £1 


time inventor, but is most preominicd 

Sf SeX *^ r . ra,hcr - the lnck of i* with his 
wife Adrian (Mnry Slccnbtirgeu, 
rather undch'sed, perhaps inevitably 
since Allen started duplicating, even 
the female interest in his 
S; ™y nre expecting weekend 
. ot * hcir country home: 
Andrews doctor friend Mnxwell 


AlleR comedy Bergntnn and Allen me Mlf-pJrody.^ by Aaf regufaj r T l,lr d,sd * in for 

EOfT'Af* oddest c'nematqgraphor Gordon Willis) 2 Rul hisromnlE^nM 1 A8n,i i nnd [ umbo 

Sn&JVl A,,cn . hns W0rk ^ d hard «'is has little to do with the wmedvo cousSKih nnd Adrian’s belief in life’: 

JSSftW % marriage (reducing his ‘he film, which is not at all Sow or his n^f?S W ft™ 1 ) banging 

comic schticks to essential, dialogue, bitter-sweet - argunblv hot even w>?« ^ (Mia Farrow), 

nmipS !| ,SC 1 l,(:a J ,yrn b ,nck -nnd-wnite sophisticate^, since a/ Allen has done aco u a I nf / Urn ? ul t0 bc P asl 

S, d v l " p, ? 1 y, ^ B f gm[in s .distinctively 18 to send his usua ManhattanE aKS viTu - b r U n0 ‘ l J over 8. due to 

'MV™*** lust.Part back In time, into a contwt whMe th&u fiance, aftcl 


amounts to a parody - of che petHda 
which it is set, or the Bergmaa fmj 
which it is borrowed -is Leopold, i 
intellectual man for all smuts, s 
academic conversant in all the swm 
and humanUics. Heisalso.ofcftiw 
figure to stir (hc deepest in&ecm&t 
Allen’s intellectual inanqui, atdib 
only really comic coupling In tl)cfifai 
between Leopold's phitaopW 
disdain for all spiritual^, mm 
jumbo and Andrew's sbntlnnH 
nelief In life's mysteries, Tte plot k 
its own rovenge on Leopold wheal i 
passes away hi flagrante deUtt)# 
joins all the mayfly spirits who«w 


ill mv a mi j 

its own rovenge on Leopold wheokf 
passes away Tu flagrante 
joins all the mayfly spirits who*®* 
this midsummer night ^ sejuplpaw 


*! (• (k J - 

i . - -t.- Mil; -.*5 i-II . 

jjjjjj 


Aerodrome 

037080928X. *M«,. f °™ charge, And™ Hobb,. Tfc'^'wL this h 

Ormbdai ! . - strike him as funny. But part of it also ' ' 1 , . ■ aracEe r in this who about claiming as his model. 

.ucwfcHAL - , ^ °f n chievemenL All^V A 

Fsiiioiis h e bia Ine power of the Pub 

ffillAflit'Smtf ' - bdsikctunllvihi* "^fprrtrthlr .not " 

wpvruag '• fe.a.-ja 'ggjis* Aw '**■• mri»M : n^-. •• » gj.^* aw- utam-tht w 

2 ! “I Ber gman &nd * lu n °DSOH S e w ? men who stormed wakes with a thick head. ** 

» 1«1®C0S J. nnd ,hb wornes of his Versailles did not look like this. But at missina the work that is not aw* 

' 

w»puu r «o»B v .._ Wfowm ..potsimisitc. ns’ the fL- t~L C £ pp mhslcaf derived bv P {ser y a ro is though they hST- n«Jr J<,hn 9. sbornc and 

• W-Wi.' rtykw .hq. aon)ires.; His' cohiedyS. - ^ mude by Aim- Pub^ open", li& fijS? Royal Court. It was thou^!»J 

• Edlbl^as^m I. ^1‘chbnck ofthe S* 1000 in . th? Dpity 0°!^ the street from thiback-to^ ^ rote * ,s bad dr, ^ a 

giajreCHfton • C 

A Martina Nfcolls . j ; «ch ra ?oV> notStS 1 : Vif Bri ''« h h iSgST^U .r. 

n ontfH!!??? ^ y GfyPn Boyd Hsrt0 J 1 ' between.' perlodi)hp^~ f ? rcrnis?d * n prospectus of ^austed of Shakespeare, themselves And tne .yjjS’wi' 

0370304454. £406. S if,\ EmpIre , 0 " wh|ch ‘he sun delighted to be seen as drun^S 

• *4hlMu’ l tod‘ > haS!ra<J&C > - hadt-to-back exktehJl S "J a yf ? a U ed for a mediocre They do not protest: they 

<5y ? f his 'h» e llectuah of England, wS c ^ journalist, would appear to prefer Andy <*r 

% ; ajfjn ]h 1 , eW & •®-^rs d ig? s-asa *2? •***• 


W Andrew's connecilons wilk 

r k d e om sc?iou; c c kT w M o a „ w hS„'-“ 

' ' the artist whom Allen Is emtaniw 


iMitiaiaviuijr KJ can uc. • 

The onlv rhnnw-* I . . . . the artist whom /^Hen tf errily 

y aracter in this who about claiming as his model. 


H1USI W me Uiuvi — J M 

wakes with a thick headi ■" 
missing the work that is not i 
him to go to. ' . ? 

It is oil in its way an smaziaW® 
see. It is as thougn there 


auuuiHiiuji anu ucujjiii — afll 

themselves And. tfie' worked 

^olinhtarl lA hff .Cefll BS drUIlSP 


0 3 V 0 SO 4454 ” ' £4 -96 


have sejtled.for a mediocre 


Kari Mant. V ■ . 

The great joys of tbe evenini.^; 
there are great joys - arc ppjjjrj 
the. music. It is wistfiil: jf 
hymn-tupesechoin itj andttnJPJy s 


0 c , ] 


at the Frankfurt BookFafr ! r ; ^mfidahtly. ihiA td 1 

^ar^itre iliT^rc 


ylend;!^ 




commentary 


The rational and the romantic 


Marc Jordan 

Joseph Wright Drawings 
Derby M useum and Art Gallery 

There is an irreducible core of 
provincialism in much British painting 
of the eighteenth century, n 
provincialism which study in Italy and 
immersion in fashionable London 
often could not disguise. It was hard for 
many people to believe before 
Benedict Nicolson wrote his 
pioneering study of Joseph Wright of 
Derby in 1968 that a painter who 
turned his back on London and did not 
go to Italy before middle age could 
paint two masterpieces which belong 
so firmly to the history of European 
art. In “An Experiment on a Bird in the 
Air Pump” (Tate Gallery) and “A 
Philosopher Lecturing on the Orrery" 
(Derby Museum and Art Gallery) 
Wright married modern, British 
subject-matter to the European 
tradition and seemingly without effort- 
produced great art of a kind that 
Reynolds for all his flim-flam about the 
“grand manner" never achieved. 

Derby Museum and Art Gallery has 
the best and most representative 
collection of Wright’s work in the 
country and as a British one-man show 


Raphael and the Carracci, the gods of nn artist Wright was able to feel ami bewitched. A smull drawing of pantilcd 

the academic pantheon. Wright express not just the layman's roofs under a midday sun is masterly in 

substituted Caravaggio filtered intellectual curiosity about the new its economy of means. Reserves of 

through his Netherlandish followers science and the new mechanized white paper mudelled with pools of 

Hontnorst and Terbruggihen. Their industrial processes, but his sense of grey wash in the shadowed recesses 
combination of descriptive realism the magic command over life and death under the roof caves oivc a stronecr 


comoinaiion ot oescnptive realism 
with dramatic lighting effects perfectly 
suited the position Wright found 


the magic command over life and death 
exercised by the lecturer with his 
vacuum pump in "An Experiment". 


„ c . _ --- ----- . - new mechanized white paper modeller ... 

Hontnorst and^ Terbruggihen. Their industrial processes, but his sense of grey wash in the shadowed recesses 
_r j .1 'over life and death under the roof caves 


&li&i 


IISES' 






white paper mudelled with pools of 
grey wash in the shadowed recesses 
under the roof caves give a stronger 
impression of heal nnd bright light than 
unv amount of colour. 

Wright found two new night subjects 
in Italy. Looking at the spectacular 
drawings he made Isiill in 
monochrome) of the Girrmdoln, the 
great firework display at the Castel 
SanC Angelo, we see a new joieetc vivre 
os rockets and (lares light up the inky 
darkness surrounding a plausible 
capriccio of Roman monuments. The 
artificial light in the early works is 
steady, solemn, slightly melancholy. 
Now'it becomes not. mobile and 
evanescent. Even more intense titan 
ltisex|terience of the Girandotn wns his 
reaction to Vesuvius. A hotly coloured 
gouache of the erupting volcano stands 
out among the subtle monochromes. 
To judge by the urgency with which the 
slashes nf red ana orange bodycolottr 
are gashed on over the deep dusty 
blues of mountain and sky it must have 
been painted on (he spot in a slate of 
high excitement. It was a magnificent 


it is matched in range and quality only 
by the Tate’s holdings of Turner. 
David Fraser’s selection from Derby’s 


Wright drawings (on view until 
October 16) is Rn excellent reason to 
revisit the gallery. Some major new 
canvases have been bought in the last 
two or three years (the City Fathers are 
particularly generous when Wrights 
come on the market) including the 
lugubrious “Romeo and Juliet” and a 
beautiful late moonlight landscape 
“Vh’gil’sTomb". But it is the chance of 
seeing the drawings hung in the next 
room to the famous oils and thus the 
chance to follow the workings of 
Wright's mind, part rational, part 
: romantic, which makes the journey to 
Derby particularly rewarding. 

Much, is, of course, conventional. 
There are nasty Hudsonesque costume 
studies by the young portraitist and 
drawings after the antique made by the 
middle-aged student in Kome. There is 
very little colour to beguile the eyes 
armmg these private notations. But 
there aref some remarkably evocative 
cnlaroscuro studies by an artist who 
was fascinated by artificial, light, fire 
and moonlight. The roots of Wright's 
mature style are as Italian as anything 
m Reynolds's Discourses. But for' 


■Hpp i . ■ r . Dlues ol mountain ana sxy it must nave 

BpjjHI j|f> /i ; -1- •' -.'I '' been painted on Ihe spot in a slate of 

'.'I - - rP high excitement. It was a magnificent 

t 5 'P! ' 'A ■ : ■ ' ' ' subject tor Wright’s talents but he 

¥iml t ViL { L' :! '''t . • ' V---' ; • never came near inc urgency of his fi rst 

CEMLtfHffiNW i;?-..' u-eifi- effort again. David Fraser has 

A pen and wash sketch of an Italian landscape by Joseph Wright of Derby : resurrected from store an enormous 

, from the exhibition reviewed here. canvas of “Vesuvius in Eruption” 

which was probably painted by Wright 

himself in in the 1760s. For while Wright's greatest pictures, the in Rome when the memory wns still 
Reynolds was advocating idealism and scientific and industrial canvases, were fresh. It strains the eighteenth- 
the general form as the oasis of great painted in the ten years before he went century’s concept of the sublime in Ihe 
art. Wright at times seemed to be to Italy. When at last he made the direction of Turner's visions of 
scrutinizing the world around him as if customary journey in 1774 he was forty uncontrollable nature. But though it. 
minute description would make it give and an artist of established reputation, was too violent to find a buyer in | 
up the secret of its nature. Indeed this The experience did not have an Wright’s lifetime it seems very 
was the common belief of the dynamic, entirely happy effect on his art and yet contrived now. As Wright repealed 
rationalist milieu In which Wright it is easy now to underestimate the what became n favourite theme and as 
chose to live. Many of his friends and quality of his many outline drawings he became more remote from ihe 
patrons, resolutel/unsmart Midlands lifter antique sculpture. Flaxmnn later original experience his Vesuvius 
men like Erasmus Darwin and Richard put passion into contour drawing paintings softened into pink and red 
Arkwright, were busy making the hut Wright simply wantdd; to -record * picture-making. - : \ v- ' 1 *' 

nineteenth contury out of the science Information for future use:' the Picture-making was largely what his, 


the 1760s. For while Wright's greatest pictures, the 
idvocating idealism and scientific and industrial canvases, were 
m as the oasis of great painted in the ten years before he went 
: times seemed to be to Italy. When at last he made the 
: world around him as if customary journey in 1774 lie was forty 


never came near tne urgency ot ms first 
effort again. David Fraser has 
resurrected from store an enormous 
canvas of “Vesuvius in Eruption” 
which was probably painted by Wright 
in Rome when the memory wns still 
fresh. It strains the eighteenth- 
century’s concept of the sublime in Ihe 
direction of Turner's visions of 
uncontrollable nature. But though il- 
was too violent to find a buyer in ] 
Wright’s lifetime it seems very 
contrived now. As Wright repeated 
what became a favourite theme and as 
he became more remote from the 
original experience his Vesuvius 


nineteenth century out of the science 
and technology of the eighteenth. The 
preliminary drawings for “The Orrery” 


preliminary drawings for “The Orrery” gesture. To judge from the drawings at 
and “An Experiment in the Air Pump” Derby he admired and drew what was 
. do not survive. But these pictures must conventionally admired and doggedly 
have begun with the same kind of covered the course from the Baroerini 
' accurate pen and wash studies of Faun to the Dying Gaul. His attitude 
scientific apparatus as Wright made For has just a little of that uncertainty 
the industrial machinery in “An Iron before grand things which later led him . 
Forge" (the oil as well as the drawings to call on the poet Hayley to play 
can be seen Rt Derby). These studies, Diderot to his Greuze in a series of 
like the drawings oMhe interior of a insipid literary subject pictures. 


like the drawings oMhe interior of a insipid literary subject pictures, 
glass-blowing factory, are virtually 

unique artistic records of the early But the southern light clearly 
stages of the industrial revolution and fascinated Wright. A group of grey 
they already have the dramatic tonal wash drawings of Roman mips are, not 
contrasts, the heightened romantic without point, reminiscent -of the 
. Illumination, which give the finished Dutchman Breenbergh, another 
oils such potency. As a layman and as' northerner who wenl-south and was 


Picture-making was largely wnnt nis, 
art was concernea.witft after Ills Return 
from Italy. He went from strength to 
strength as a portraitist, lied to the 
reality of his sitters, but except in his 
earliest days he seems to have worked 
straight on to the canvas and there are 
no studies for his splendid late 
portraits. His subject pictures caught 
the neo-classical disease and thqpgh 
Derby has n number of fresh 
watercolours of Dovedale from the end 
of the 1780s the fact that Wright began 
to use Alexander Cozcns's Dipt 
technique as an aid to landscape 
invention is an indication of the degree 
to which the* creative impulse 
weakened and Convention replaced 
observation. 
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New Oxford books: 
Philosophy 

A History 
of Philosophy 

Volume 1, Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages 
Volume 2, The Modern 
Age to Romanticism 

Anders Wedberg 

These are the first two of three 
volumes covering the history of the 
Western tradition of philosophy 
which originated In ancient Greece. 

The purpose of the work is to give an 
insight into ihe nature of problems, 
themes, and theories which are of 
present-day, and possibly permanent 
philosophical Interest Volume 1 
£ 10 . 60 , paperback £3,95; Vorume 2 
£1 2 , paperback £4.50 

The Nature 
of the Beast 

Are Animals Moral? 

Stephen R. L. Clark 

Stephen Clark's naw book is an 
attempt to come to grips with our 
contradictory views about 8nimala. 

He Invites moral philosophers to take 
more account of the findings of 
ethologists and animal psychologists, 
and suggests that scientists who 
study animal behaviour and 
motivation would benefit from a more 
philosophically careful approach. 

The shifts and ambiguities that lie 
behind many of the arguments based 
on etholoQlcal research - especially 
those Involving such concepts aa 
'territory,' 'altruism.' and 'aggression' 
are roundly expoBed. £7.95 

Men of Ideas 

i Some Creators ot 

.;:Contem 

In his BBC television serfea 'Men of 
. Ideas' Bryan Magae talked to some 
of the outstanding thinkers of our 
day. The resulting discussions, edited 
tranBorlpls of which appaarfn this - 
book, were described by 7he ObBetvei 
as 'Intellectual Instruction and a 
entertainment of a high order! ' 

£3.60 Oxford Paperbacks 


The opera and its idiom 


Julian Budden 

Giuseppe Verdi 

Rigotellc 

Coliseum 


| ^‘Math^century; Mantua moved to 
! XJ£ ork ? toe' 1950s; the Duke 
i Mafia boss with Rigoietto 

| “tns barman - yet another ruthless-, 
updating of a standard classic In token 
Gllbertian belief id the 
ri^ltional opera. Or so 
Mini? ‘Wtonk having heard Jonathan 
Thaf it Tii ! Pro^promiftre interview. • 
thfin m- a fi; out so much better 
3S2?i J** beep expected should • 
the ntore stiff-necked 
SrS ar?1 ° r ?3 M to reCongider oilr ■ 
tEfe What, for instance;, were 
on ffie shifting of .time ■ 

flftl3hii he event - toey were 'fairly 
Nbit.js they would need, to be . 

I Mvw*rft,T 'r Whcn too censor was all- 
w toe case of Macbeth - 


.took the first step towards Its 
modernization by playing Violetta in a 
crinoline, while the men still kept to 
their full-bottomed wigs and breeches 
with never a protest from the 
composer.) Otter Rigoietto and Un 
ballo lnmaschera (which had the ipost, 
tormented genesis of all) he. bad two 
main' concerns: that . the' action bb 
placed in an age Mien 1 It might; 
plujslbly. have occurred; and that the 
characters and situations remain those 
of the original plot. £ow does Miller's 
Rigoietto measure up to these 
requirements? To the first, well 
enough; superstition, vengeance and 
the abuse of absolute power are no 
doubt as endemic to New York’s Little 
Italy as to the courts of Renaissance 
Italy or France.Tb the second; rather 
less so. “The Duke must be an uttfef 
libertine", Verdi Wrote; and elsewhere; 
"Everything stems from the light, 
libertine character of the Duke." A 
Mdfitf boss may inherit hfe position n<? 
less than a lawful monarch; but he must 


toward. M * tho. course of a single; 


movement he 
contemptuous fury 


passes -from number of felicitous touches. The 
to the most. Vcronjca Lake secretary In Act. II is a 


^oveillnr abjection, acquiring a , neat variation on the usual pert tVavcsti : 
strangely moving dignity In the page. The glMs-fronfed. bar by he 
process. But “My friencIsl’Ms not the quayside with its bnJHutt Illumination 
lame as "my Lords!"; by altering spaye? . Rigoleftp and , Gilds the, 

transl ations, at ' an idiom which Is >* bs i ’ lba ^J scn5fi °* * n ? nscn ‘ 
neither contemporary nor archaic* l Sl ‘ al Convention.. .... 

though j occasionally , : descending : . Mdst of a II itha necessity to think opt . 
towards . modern slang (“Rigoletto’s ' the drama afresh in the light of ijs New 


s exactly wh 
i.satlsfacto 


ed in modern 
r our age* .he, 


work at it in order tokeep K, Ht <annol 
afford the irresponsible ty of .Verdis; 
andPfave’s toriOriead. Throughout the. 

' first Scene it is Wgoiefto, riot foe Duke, 
who I? the dominant character - even If 
Arthto 1 Davies' had -ftttenipted .a ; 

(SS'Km!' 


Ivdnhoe comte nearest to it). NoMdays -duets with Glldf suggest that h^ would 
we no Ipndpi' accept' Edward Dent’s J.be rinvHse'.lo undertake thW j^rt too 
compromise sOlriuops with ! their often ■ MariO McLaughlin is a torching 
' copious' ‘ inversions .apd. thees and Gilda, highly accomplished '. ' anq 
thou» but I mii^t confess to preferring jnus^L- - ArtoUT paytes IsJ fapldly 
“O ve courtier^ vile rabble accursed”-,; developing: into obeof pur fines (lyric, 


"6 ye courtier#, .vile rabble accursed^-./dereloj 

io “Heartless bastardarVou ifers, you leho/S. 


■cowards)" b^cayW 1 It approyimatea : brings all - The sinister brui 
mofe rie'arly to mi original. It is a pJfyi' vwoUld, expect. SOmewhaV'set 
■too, that rtnton r has -.evidently; not ; : sfoiTn scone, Mipk Elfler s.d 

• sLm la>n>lln MAh rtiraacn !v a - nrtdrdrfail 1 Oflrf! .Wi 


-brutality' one 
atsedafe lh-;toe 




urioemoodthe mea|Hng oL M Ah presso;vothCrw)sfe powerful' afltf well,, paepd.; 
fdel • patibbld/Bisbgrid ben l‘aftar£” , ' : What Is m pr.e.he myes us Verdi s stoic. 
1 which encapsulates jhp entire tragedy with not n bar cut rind all the original 
Vina jingle 'Sentence. 1 cadenzas. Tlfoi is the Jdnd of purism of 

, ?■ ■ So. much for the negative aspects. On which we can all approve. ■' 


Aristotle 

Jonathan Barnes 

The influence of Aristotle, the prince 
of philosophers, on the Intellectual 
history of the WeBt, is seaond to none. 
Jonathan Barnes has written a critloal 
account of his fundamental 
teachings which plage's him in his 
historical context. The main aim of 
the book Is to delineate aa cleaity aa 
possible the peculiar genius of 
Aristotle andto show how he was 
above ell else a philosopher 
scientist in Whose thought emplrloal > 
research and theoretical speculation - 
ere complementary parts of a unitary 
whole. £6.96 paperback £1.96 
PasfMsefete V' 


R. M. Hare 

Even after twenty-three oenttifles, . 
Plato's work remains the starting- 
point for the study of logic, 
metaphysics, and moral and political- 
philosophy. But though his dialogues • 
retain tnelf freshness end Immediacy, 
they crin be'dHfleult to follow. i 
R. M. Hare hea provkjed a short ' 

Introduollon to Ptato’6 Wortcfhat 
makes foelr meaning clear, £6,96 v 1 
psperbaok £l. 60 Pail Masters 

] ' St:. ‘ 

Oxford ;V:a 
UnivereKyPreae 
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Hannah Arendt 

Sir, - As an example of innuendo, 
Ernest Gellner’s review of Elisabeth 


alike. Getlner’s review is hardly a patible with authorship by any other 
step in the right direction. known dramatist of the period (ex- 

TRV1NG L. HOROWITZ. cept Marlowe, whose plays, having 

— ------ - -- — Hannah Arendt Professor of Poli- been adequately concorded, were v^iicmsi uiiiiuxiu. oaaua wasicu nu flUthOIltV for flHHinn l" 

VS. Un !' BriI i 1,1 A bl0 8 ra phy Of Han- tical Science and Sociology, Rutgers available for his investigation). Eliot time in asking him to slip Kalinin a. Sons and Lm.m 8 ' in ,he , 

nah Arendt (August 6) would be University. Slater’s method has real positive petition to hive Musya freed when materialthmw^' Liif f 0 * 1 

2fr fkf V WCre n0l J°* ,a L y JOSEPH MA1ER. value as corroborative evidence for he received the medal from Kali- orkinal^ manusSir 

P r ^f ume tba * be Professor Emeritus of Sociology, Jhe attribution of Edward HI to n in's hands. The idea was prepost- nett”. The first rnLi ' 
tried his hand at . parody and failed. Rutgers University. New Brunswick, Shakespeare, but it stops far short of erous and utterly hopeless .... has vet added n S' B ^ 

Ernest Gellner reviews Arendt’s New Jersey 08903.. conclusive demonstration, and must . , £ .. . * rhekisf a mem iown, since the CrM S 

complex writing, stretching over HERBERT A. STRAUSS. continue , D do so until more sys- be ( r o f f he ChekafExtraordTnaTv is not yetramnletedl^f 

many years, from one central Professor of Modem History. ^ mat ^ stu fy Q vocabulary of co m misSion) the fished. The^f tlme 1H,£° 

assumption: Arendt represented the Technical University, Berlin. the other playwrights has been com- ^mmiMion), me first boviet its time i l discui 

kind of German Romanticism that 9 P»«ed. Nor do Slater’s conclusions, xc ™ P ollce - he 3d That he 

culminated in the extermination of , T ... however encouraging they may be to Architects of the Moscow- Volga wheiEr to ** 

the Jews. Although he objects to ‘Edmund IrOnSlde ‘hose of us who believe that common Canal were uniformed because they bv q" !. 1 ?. ™ pasn 

“phenomenological history” . in c:, w7 , ‘ authorship affords the best explana- were on the payroll of the Interior tfiem « «n 5 

Arendt, he indulges himself in the SS °-j C ' vho . w,ote of the many and various links Ministry (NKVD), all or many of L™ ar B »m/rS P S?« 7*1* 

kind of large-scale generalizations Ldnmndlromide. Enc Sams is per- between Edward III and whose employees were uniformed.. t0 mstonn 

that have long given “intellectual his- hat 15 an e ? r,y wor k of Shakespeare’s plays, remove all diffi- That does not make architects into' t u e . oPJ^ 611 . *? tbl 

tory” a bad name: “the Enlighten- Shakespeare. I am not - yet. My culties from tne attribution, among secret policemen - even though, as it! piihcr wau ,> L E S ain ft s , 51 

ment”, “directly or by reaction*, has P rev,ous ,ctter (September 17). them the decision of Heminge and happens, the same Ministry was from a nH Vritlra\ a mattcr of * 

killed the Jews. Has it? however, was not prompted by any Condell to exclude it from the Folio 1934 onwards in charge of the secret SShSE? HEW* of 

wish to refute but by dissatisfaction of 1623. Minority . Every Cambridef 


BCKI f\. SIKAUM. 7. -V- . j r Ti. u . r 

of Modern History. « matI f stud y ° f e vocabulary of 
fliversily, Berlin. tf ? e other playwrtahts has been com- 

pleted. Nor do Slater s conclusions, 


uniform and had the expectation copyright (SeDtemh«»r « ■ . 

of being decorated. He was afraid an! Zrdi 
of the anticipated medal and of his that I have “qSesEuh! 
Chekist* uniform. Sasha wasted no authority for addins in ihl DBfll i 
time in asking him to slip Kalinin a. Sons and Lovers . 8 ’ a o£S S - 
petition to have Musya freed when material that was Jr* *** 

. received the merfal from Kali- gjjgl SLZSJjZiS* «> 
nin s hands. The idea was prepost- nett*' The first M/a*" °*r- 
erons and u.teriy hopeie^. P . . ^ 

• ( Editor's note) Chekist: a mem- Lovers, since the Cambridee 
her of the Cheka (Extraordinary J? not yet completed, let atoned 
Commission), the first Soviet hshed. The last time I discmv/£ 
secref police. matter with its editor, Carl n*™? 

r .. .. ... he said that he HnH nnl (m« 4.5?! I 


many and 


killed the Jews. Has it? 


wish to refute but by dissatisfaction of 1623. 
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Wi,h ' hc case presen,ed in his article - RICHARD PROUDFOOT. 


1934 onwards in charge of the secret authori v” l u L DI 7™ 

police and even though the uniforms. ,- s gtrivinffio edlto 

of the too professions resembled one 


Martin Heidegger during her student . 7 ^ 7 ” ^HARD PROUDFOOT. or me two professions resembled one fina] intention lnevitably ^rj 

days in Weimar Germany is repre- J Io , ok f< JV^u Td - to u ™ nsid j nn8, Department of English, King's ano,her - their decisions will be ouestuniSf 

•rented as cause and symbol of her J™ 81 n J ,r * h,s evidence College, London, Strand, London It was this resemblance which, but we can hardly question tiSS 

Infatuation with “Romanticism". ^ r fhn r ^ rd,n *, lh * h ™ n Z?f l “ WC2> according to Freidenberg, made lives, or their morality ^ 

How? Heidegger turned Nnzi in “"E™ 1 , and . ,h ? hand ns Alexander “afraid" of his uniform. KP rm W m D 

1933, Nazism derives from Roman- Shakespeare s. I confess to having A lovonrlot* Her epithet for the uniform itself is i, , n ^ S ^ 0ARi 

ticism, Arendt retained the existen- njsapprehended, and consequently AlCXcUlClCr the compound voyenno-cheklsiskaya h i.m LeyS C ° se ' Wls ^ el1 * Bfeck- 

tial mode or philosophizing, thus bl * Pf' n * abo y* l . h » PaefArnalr (literally, "miiitiry-Chekist”), a bura ‘ 

Arendt is an adherent of Heidegger ^ r D C j 5L n erbu . ry ‘ w b |cl1 . ' n- X HStCmSK vague and all-embracing expression 


- — — — — 1 1 v , — — • ■ — ■ Liicir mo- 

according to Freidenberg, made tives, or their morality. 
Alexander “afraid" of his uniform. KFITH caoad 

Her epithet for the uniform itself is 1 1 . pv _ r , ni!et w . „ 2, ’ 
the compound voyenno-cheklsiskaya k urn ^ c,ose - W «swell, Biadr- 
(literally, “military-Chekist"), a 
vague and all-embracing expression 


example of her enduring link to the '• ,luusc , s auuuc io me race mat i oiaxe asserted that “From Olga wizmi on us own is a casual con- 

Gcrman Romantic tradition. Has | u P er y' sed lhe work of Eliot Slater Freidenberg’s diary, which Editor versational term, rather than a lech- 
Gellner ever read her later works f ? r h, . s ««Uent University of Lon- Mossman has used to illuminate the nicai one; as Mossman ought to have 


Editing 
Frances Yates 

Sir, - In his interesting revlen 
(August 27) of Volume 1 of the CW- 
Iccted Essays of Frances Yale, 
Robin Briggs criticizes the publisheis 


nans (including one of the under- L. a peu on numesuy otrered ponce, aunng the Oreat Purge." If ponce in reoruary 1V22, some fifteen articles on Giordano Bruno remind 

signed) believe, but it hardly glorifies l be suggestion in 1760. I count it my this charge were substantiated, it y car s before the Great Purge and fntte volume Anv reoraacf K 
Romanticism. Nor do her other poli- have done so. But neith- would be extremely discreditable. If s 9 me thirty years before Freidenberg havina done 6 ’ thP/ SSfilta 

tical tracts. Responsible reviewing JL 1 - "2L COmpiled ^ retrOS P ective dia ^‘ rathe"? bf addre^d toleS 


“ — more man one sure or the question, tlmuytl 

Nehas.sliown. in detail and much ever to 


iieved in MaVwriihiy anuireapeure canon as to be quite- detective editing 

*Fi3k ^Pfttbje with common mithodiip. Elliott Mossman. 


Author, Author 


Competition No 91 , -j e .. ' ' 

the ?h i ** d t0 id i enflfy the blockish-green 18 an^^/lver^'lTeT* 1 hat 
fonmTand th ft a ° u mlom whEcb was briilfent green, like } the sheen on 

that 0 t!* Sf answers nn insect « b«*t .the brim was soft dark 

thtn ?SS? ■K.S'V ?. fnl,in S »«>• silver, 


of the English-language editioft of 
the book. It refers to 1936 or 1937, 
the period oF the Great Purge: 

Alexander came from Moscow 
with his wife, Irina, and Fedya, his 
son. Both Alexander and Irina 
were architects. Alexander . . 


of good deal less risky than slipping the 
head of state a petition in the middle 
176 of 8 presentation parade. 


PETER M. OPPENHEIMER. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

The Cambridge 
Lawrence 


the prefnee She ndded to the, volume. 
She thought, however, that the arti- 
cles contained material not to be 
found in her later book, Giordano 
Bruno and the Hermetic Tradition,' 
material which was worth makkj 
more cosily available. 

J. N. HILLGARTH. ! 

J. B. TRAPP., 
Warburg Institute, University tf 
London, Wpbum Square, 


; r. 

■ v ‘ 

■ I - 1 


than Octoher 2Q A l *P t -. , ?® r P cn ’ a fn|,ln B edge with fine silver, 

offered P °. f £1 ° 18 % u c°at was dark green, lustrous, 

;° J h flrs L wnecl set of With a high collar of grey fur. and 
thf^SWS'fP 0 " - ' 9r filing that great fur cuffs, the edge of her dress 
COrre nf ‘"„. fn , which showed silver and black velvet, her 


- Among this week 3 s contributors -j 

Sndtah r at^the^Unt^v^^f S Include L. A. Siedentop is a Fellow offebJe 


. ^ ^ ^ ^ ire", eg! vms^srti h&gsssi 


w; : 

A ' E '- Dun " n - Jones 

i^ ond 9n EC1M - 4BX. The* i iai4 

solution and results will appear on r li.v? in ddeds, not years; hi 

November 5. . k •• • j - ' : thoughts, not breaths; 

’iTh spmc, file man they made .'.i : %vSS& Xm f by" “hetr!’ 

tHp sunlit fitting V • He m«S.ii«f' 


include . Paul Johnson’s books include A Herbert Southworth Is the autj# 
n, , 76 J the , Gmwlh of Place ^ History, 1974 and of La destruction de Guernica: If, 

■fsss. -£&**"** «*£.$***• 


t, diplo 
! f 1975, 


AntOTy’ 5 B Sli^e iS 0^d ,OW ° f St Hr a MwiS*Engl$H FoS^aSd John SPAanow.was Warden ,rf*J 
, : ; We , should count time by heart- ' * ’ CoiIege * 0ribrd ’ • . tothf of the 1950s, 1980, and Sea- Souls College, Oxford ftom W* 

1= - - Jthrobi. H* mmi 11— -• v-- . ms Heaney, 1982, ■ 1 or, ** . 


: .^htetrafea the /sunlit fitting He mwt iives^" D V joms i^iege. uxiorq irom t 

Orice,inore deddlng among^l^ of^ Whp thinkk mort/ feels the nobfest. Vperas; of ‘ ’ ; • / v ' 
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Jean Narboni (Editor) 

Alfred Hitchcock 

Colliers tin Cinima: Hors S6rie 8 
108pp. Pans: L’nloile. 60 fr. 


Philip French 

of thU Hwvnf SW ? 1 , b y Eric Rohmer and Claude nearly thirty years as The Observer's 
or Hirchm?k" tr ° n unders,andin 8 Chabrol, who in ihcir seminal book of film critic ami hand her mantle to 

01 Mitcncock. 1957 treated Hitchcock as “a Catholic Penelope Gilliatt. 

a measure and expression of the ®" e “who refuses 10 ButAfoWr’scrilicalvicwscametobe 

modernity of the Hitchcock film is its sermon ' se - 1,1 proselytize ’. widely accepted . and what perhaps 

call upon us to acknowledge at every These claims for Hitchcock and for clinched the urgument so far as 
moment, not only what is on view Hawks were subjected to a ereal deal Hitchcock is concerned was the 

Within thu frame hui ika ..F £ i i. ■ .i... r . 


a measure and expression of the au,eur but one “who refuses 10 
modernity of the Hitchcock film is its semUj nise. lo proselytize", 
call upon us to acknowledge at every These claims for Hitchcock and for 
moment, not only what is on view Hawks were subjected to a ereal deal 
within the frame but the camera as of ridicule at the time, and it is 
well. One of his deepest insights is important to note the climate in which 
that no comment can be fully they appeared. In 1954 Sight and 
comprehended without accounting Sound, then as now the voice of the 
for the camera. Another is that, in Establishment in British film criticism, 


the camera's tense and shifting had assigned an inexperienced young scru 1 


appearance in 1965 of a book (the first 
about his work in English) by one of its 
regular contributors. Robin Wood, at 
the time a grammar-school English 
teacher in the Home Counties. Mis 


There are certain things moviegoers 
the world over know about Alfred 
Hitchcock. They've known them for 
over forty years and in consequence he 
is just aoout the only directorial 
personality in the history of cinema to 
Gave imposed himself upon popular 
\ audiences. He is pre-eminently “the 
master of suspense", a cherished 
sobriquet (possibly invented by his 
own press agents.) that became more 
famous than George Robey's “Prime 
Minister of Mirth’ . Starting with his 
rust fully achieved picture, The 
■ Lodger, he signed his works with brief 
personal appearances that became 
over the years increasingly comic, 
studied and emblematic. His real 

■ signature, however, was visual, “the 
Hitchcock Touch", which in the small 
ge^jure (a traitor's missing finger, a 
windmill’s sails turning in the wron£ 
direction, a still face in a shifting tennis 
crowd) or the big scene (a crop-dusting 
plane machine-gunning a New York 
advertising executive in a middle- 

■ western cornfield) provided us with 
. unforgettable nightmare -images of 
. danger in broad daylight, of 
•! extraordinary thins happening to 

ordinary people. He was also the 
1 friendly magician who first surprised 
us, then took us beltind the scenes to 
. show us how the tricks were done, and 
talked about his simple philosophy. He 
wauled lo disturb and to be loved, to 
i frighten and entertain,- and in the 
L ambivalent genre he helped shape, the 
V comedy-thriller, he achieved this. No 
r other movie-maker - except at his ' 
, zenith Hitchcock's fellow Londoner, 

; the aloof Charlie Chapin - ever excited . 
k “ warmly personal a response. 

! William Rothman, in Hitchcock: the~ 
r Murderous Gaze, challenges this 
[. view of Hitchcock. For him 
i. Tne knowing Hitchcock who emerges 
i ui this book is a strikingly different 
r, figure", from “the Master of Suspense" 
l celebrated at the American Film 
ji Jrahiute’s Life Achievement Award 
b P' nn « in 1979 and honoured in 
l kfjpiy obituaries the following year. 

I indeed he gbes so far as to regard his 
“Mk.as "a life and death struggle" 
wtween himself and Hitchcock for the 
fellow s true identity. In a symbolic re- 
enactment of the final sequence of The 
"dty-Nlne Steps, he sees himself 
Playing Hannay to Hitchcock’s Mr 


argued account 


relationships with its human critic (later to be an assistant editor on Hitchcock as a major moralist was 
subjects, the author's and viewer’s the TLS and literary editor of The concerned largely with the American 
roles are intimately revealed. Yet Listener) to review both Dial M For films from Strangers on a Train to 
another is that the camera's presence Murder and Rear Window in half a Mamie. The looming influence here 
is fundamentally ambiguous. It page. “Gracelessness is the word one was less Cahiers du Cindma and their 
frames our views: the instrument of wants to describe the overall quality of politique des auteurs, than Scrutiny, the 

Great Tradition and F. R. Leavis, 
under whom Wood had studied at 
Cambridee. Wood was very aware of, 
and slightly embarrassed by, 
Hitchcock the showman, and his 
chapter on Psycho (compared 
favourably with Macbeth and Heart of 
Darkness and considered “one of the 
key works of our age") concluded with 
the observation (hat “Hitchcock 
(again, if liis interviews are to be 
(rusted) is a much greater artist than he 
knows . Another, less frequent 
contributor to Movie, though equally 
ant i-Estublish ment in his attitudes, 
Raymond Durgnat, began a series for 
Films and Fifni lug during the late 
1960s, which became The Strange Case 
of Alfred Hitchcock , the first book to 
give equal weight to the English and 
American films, and still tne most 
complex reading of his career. 

A few months before the appearance 
of Robin Wood's study, John Russel! 
Taylor brought out n book on the key 
directors of the time. Cinema Ear, 
Cinema Eye, which was a strong 
indication of the critical tide. Taylor 
was film critic of The Times and a Sight 
and Sound stalwart; a decade later he 
was to be invited to be Hitchcock's 
authorized biographer. He had 
absorbed the lessons of Movie and 1 
j ^ l ■ ■ t-ii,/ Cqhlers, and/in Qnentp Ear, Cinema 

. . IIU . ,.«««*- Piych^mbsis b ^ for thefirat liirfe outside maverfek 

— fdm Spellbound (1945) in. which q P^ycA- cfrcles, Rear Window arid Verilgd were 

■latrist (Ingrid Bergman) falls h love with her new boss (Gregory Peck) given their due and .Hitchcock 

before discovering that he Is an amnesiac who has assumed the Identity of , accorded equal status with Bergman* 
a murdered doctor. The master of suspense, however, was far front Antonioni, Fellini and other 

unconcerned with the representation of the unconscious In the film and he . international art-house luminaries. 

asked Salvador Dali, whom he admired for the literal precision with which Nevertheless if was some lime before 



Just another manhunt story wrapped up In pseudo-pSychoanalysis" Is 
how Hitchcock described his fdm Spellbound (1945) In. which q psych- 
iatrist ( Ingrid Bergman) falls h love with her new boss „ _ , 


he depicted the oneiric world, to provide sureallstic designs for Its startling 
dream sequences. (The above example of DalTs work for Spellbound fs 
taken from Movies of the Forties, edited by Ann Lloyd: 219pp. Orbls. 
£7.95. 0 85613 454 6). 


our gaze, it shares our passivity. But 
it also represents the author: it is the 
instrument of his presentation to us, 
his “narration", and manifests to us 
his godlike power over the world of 
the film, a world over which he 
presides. 

Had Rothman published his b6ok 


international art-house luminaries. 
Nevertheless if was some time before 
this idea became generally accepted. I 
recall in the autumn of I9o5 suggesting 
to a senior editor of Time that the 
appearance of Hitchcock's fiftieth film, 
Tom Curtain (then in production). 


Hitchcock’s latest film Rear Window ™8 h t tbe a JS u, ? b ? 

... the unpredictable twist of the plot him the subject Df a cover Sto^. The 
that one is expecting never comes", he magazine had • after all recently 
wmte On theother hand " Dial M for .bestowed this accolnde on , both 
Murder is excellent, but it remains S? r 8[ n ®n land thaso - ®al ted Istv New 


Memory artd expcKing the ^sic hal twenty years ago, it would have been 
entertainer as an aaent of darker not only the eloquent, intelligent work 
forces. agent of darlcer that it so clearly is. but also the wholly 


inai ll so LlCttliy is, uui niau me wmjujr .t_ 2 tin I 

original one ha misleadingly.clalms it to gSMi “ .SL'SEi of 


FnlfmvinD iwiip of Sloht and Sound uno rnwiiwju* wm uui vvj w ibm.u 

Lindsay Anderson savaged the special seriously by puUhhed 
October 1954 number of Cahiers du E "« ffu5,ve double-page obituary in 
Clntma (reprinted this year In iyaJi 

facsimile as the second half of the shortly 'thereafter * Francois 

#*iohth Unrx Sirle edition bf CahierS I- T...FF....I. t.-,nb_1anntli ” 7 


Rothman eacori, u, almost shot by W" “t ' 

shot through five of the Master’s black- of Hitchcockln France, there began in h w "J 


Ol nilHinren iu nanw, ureic ucgan m , nf h-™- 

1962 a transformation oF Hitchcock’s Truffaut, Bazin and others. 
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I'Egyplo au XIX” slide 
(colloque) 170 F 

1 la pinineiila arablque 
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Bonnenfanl 130 F 

iimportanca do I'axplo- 
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des lumlOrea (A propoe 
du voyage de Bougeln- 
vlllo) 130 F 
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le commerce du cafe an 
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lateura at exploralaurs, 
par Chr. Glrault 140 F 


UTTERATURE I 

a cultures populalreB et 1 

cultures asvantes sn Ea- I 

pagns, du moyen Age I 

aux Luml&rea, par ]. I 

Saugnieux 60 F I 

• Emile Zola, correepon- 1 
dance III (1877-1 8B0) . . 225 F I 

■ dossier de : La villa dea I 
explatlona, de Ballanche, I 

dir. J.R. DarrO 60 F I 
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!: anajWMte movies, beginning with The 1962 a transformation of Hitchcock s 
L ««Ser, where “at the outset of his stilus in the English-speaking world 
l career, he announced his central that has produced a sizeable body of 
concerns and declared a position - at writing that Rothman is clearly 
/ on( * 1 philosophical one on the acquainted with bqt only occasionally, 
“Mltions., of human existence and a arid: with ' the .greatest reluctance, 
ff i- 0nc 00 ***• powers, and * acknowledges. /., • •; 

mimuonBof the. medium and the art in .1962 Peter Bogdanovich 
for flvflr he rcmained faithful organized a Hitchcock retrospective at 

•-T he others the Museum of Modern Art, New 
the tSfhHi f hfUms “i M ^ erl ( 193 % York , publishing • a pioneering 
ora fKS! “ n “ lved m the sound monograph to accompany It. TJie same 
wk S^’ bls flret talking picture year in London a groupof young Critics 


ruffaut, Baan and others: awaited appearance, but it was the 

This magazine seems now to have eminence of the interviewer that led tq 
been almost completely taken over an English version two years later, for 

....... >ku.. at ihp rlmR 'Triiffmifc rf*milnlinn' — 


ffoues, have ^read/Mdly impaired ■ HJtchqOck’s, jn itt 
Its reputation .Here they are more eVasiw, mmensely epttfrtalning Book 
vociferous and preposterous thdn that.HilchcqpK.so masterfully brought 
ever. To the accompaniment of -together theijureeoning cnticale steem 
ceremonial tattoo of mutual back- .with the putyclpersqna forged by his 
■slapping, Hitchcock is hoisted into own publicity machine, 
the pantheon - up there with That Hitchcock's- critical reputation 
Murnau, Renoir and Howard -came'first to equal Trtlftaufs. thcn to 
! Hawks. ■ exceed tt, is partly to biflxplainied by , 

4o major review was accorded to any . the rapid growth of filrri Studies id the 


ART • MUS1QUE - THEATRE 

• lea vltraux da Sanaa, 
premlAr a a rachor- 
chea aur fours ddcors, 
four aymbollque et four 

. hlatolre, par G.P. Bpn- 
nenfant . t30 F 

• le thAatfe nolr aux 
Eteta-Unla, per G. Fabra 145 F- 

• la mualque. de |uih art • 
Franc? aii XVI*- efAelh. . 280, F 


DROIT VMCIOLMIE 


• Islam con tern pore in dens - 1 

FOcdan Indian 40 F I . 

■ la crAatlop du droit, aa- < . I > 
pacta boqIbux , 86 F| 


Rtonochrorae film *u 
ever made 

ProdSlSi am j!! 8 the. qheariest,. bei 
■Kn^ d un » er W coocfitioris, a 
ofthehnSSL & wb,c H h? put up mi 

IS^^telO.-RothmrinS ft 


ofo . the , late }960s ; . NUTRITION : MEOECINB - : .v : j 

, nocoincldente that i 

• hyglAnir at tactui6|iigfo : : 
y Si!!!' • da .la vfonda fretche * ••• 

ojntmenW at -North’ (c6ih . : . . , . . , : . 180 F 
si tleS. ' Tn order to - V /• 
curriculum (apd • Gao ri Ba . fllg > Pa< -fo. i 4 * 

jdents unwilling, to ^ ayafoMo madloal fH&Afoln. 
igu^ges Md cultures) par f. Mayer ,f3(| P 

jlfJ 1 1 nnH ^here ■ * nutrition das polaqpns ,f *-?' 

UlanMku rtf ■ ! 


^^theptCdse positionirig, .di^lo^^^attert Miat wefe. tfidught - figured in her decision to retire after Xlnima In English, 
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by America's leading exponent of the Wrong Man, The Trouble With Harry deal of a scene in which the heroine and g, 
auteur theory, Andrew Snrris.) nnd Vertigo - were his least successful the wrongly suspected sex murderer d 
Meanwhile, students of practical film both financially and with the popular (played by Ivor Novello) in The Lodger 
making responded to the creator of newspaper critics. stoke the fire together. He devotes half 

“pure cinema" , who had come to such ... . a page to explicating its sexual 

happy terms witli Hollywood. As the ^ symbolism not to mention "Hitchcock 

attract ions of frec-slvle French New JSJi JETT S It, metaphorically stoking the fires of his 

Wave and Swinging London directors "£ Cl “iffi narration". Rothman is not necessarily 

faded, as an obsession with self- wrong in his reading of the scene, but 

expression wns superseded by a a P ;s . g ,. H .! J 1 JL„iS there is little doubt that this was in part 

fascination with power, as an interest 3 black joke between Hitch and his 

in ideas was replaced by n RotES^it^n^/ rnSEwrowp composer-matinee idol star about 
preoccupation with technique, as a f .|L C 9 Si Nov e |lo ’ s most famous song, "Keep 

new will to succeed took over from an , s st0 7 abou! lhe , “ u * a £ e , and !he home fires burnina” Suoto in his 

almost deliberate courting of failure, ^spa.r of a man scorned for h,s refusal JJJffirfiSISS mSa a S 


Mcnnwhilc, students of practical film 
making responded to the creator of 
"pure cinema", who hud conic to such 
happy terms with Hollywood. As the 


He was, however, a conventional 


to explicating its sexual 


S ood word to sav for his co-religionist, 
uring the 1930s when Greene was 
reviewing movies for The Spectator, 
was unrepentant when introducing his 
collected film criticism in 1972; 
"Hitchcock's ‘inadequate sense of 
reality' irritated me and still does- how 
inexcusably he spoilt The Thirty-Nine 
Steps". The strictures of Chandler, 

i r i 


hid behind, or wasitgZT^ 

gesture towards 
wishers? The Aonfe 
contains a reveaL S 
young screenwriter tjfifJ 
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wuniug V.1 lONUIt, - , 

so the cunning old manipulator of ^‘csjiiy under mtu rrogation is a thinly 
papular audiences became the most v Jf ,lcd a, l?gory of McCarlhyism and 
influential ana imitated director since . blacklist”. That may be so, but it 
D. W. Griffith. •sn't much of a statement, and it is the 

n„ . . . 4 . on ty occasion on which he stood out 

By ™» ltch “ ck had achieved the against black-listing. When his friend 
XL ® f , b ,? lh TS ~ !< ? !* ,d °bzcd by Ben Hecht was declared persona non 

whm P SnLSiI h S«5 n . l,<S hi l lke, i b “‘ 8rala in Bri,ain for injudicious 
jJSLS ? h r m remarks ab out Palestine. Hitchcock 

VJmiJvw a ^ i eve As Far back as remained silent (though it meant the 
wn “ e 1 "\ of . lh ® rc «'oval of Hcchr’s name from copies 
man he considered "the world s best of Spellbound and Notorious \n 
director of unimportant pictures , “I distribution throughout the 
believe the highbrows, in praising Jnm, Commonwealth;. When Ingrid 
have sent Hitchcock off in the wrong Bergman was forced to leave 

f Iiit y ii ave - senl ,°,f mflny Hollywood ns n result of her liaison 
another. Chaplin for example . with Roberto Rossellini, he made no 


point of the fact that the attorney for 
the prosecution is “a woman, dressed 
up, of course, as a male in imitation of 
Britain's courtroom costume 
tradition” and that "in a twist of ironic 
coincidence, the actress (Amy 
Brandon Thomas) bears a striking 
resemblance to Esm6 Percy" who plays 
the real murderer, a transvestite. What 
Spoto does not recognize is that 
Hitchcock cast her for the role because 
her father, Brandon Thomas, was the 
author of the classic drag comedy. 


Lang, the psychological patterning of 
Chandler and the narrative niceties of 
Greene. 

French critics, of course, hnve failed 
to understand the pull of either 
America or England. This is why there 
has been an abstract quality to their 
interpretations, stressing theology 
(Chabrol and Rohmer), technique 
(Truffaut) or structure (Frnnqois 
Regnaulrs elegant “Syst&me forme I 
d'Hitchcock - Fascicule de rdsultats" in 
the section of new essays in the Hors 


who worked with iffiH 
December 1978 to |£S 

unreal, zed project 

holler inspired by theS&lok 
hfp h a J t0r Geoi ¥ Blak?Sfc?P ,iaK 

title became a oke 
Studios when Hitchc 
in the 1980 New Yes 
According to Freeing, 
to collaborate with the 
the AFI celebration untile, 
minute when he threw hfe 
affair with a manic zeal 

nn octogenarian 


issing one another 



e Morrison 


■ ■ "... .» W uu w iwwtnuii, JIC IlldUC no 

Grierson was writing then about P ufc J*! c statement on her behalf. He said 
Rich and Strange, the commercial and , 'H? when old I collaborators like 

critical failure of which played a major , r Mon, °8 u (editor of The Lodger 

part in narrowing Hitchcock's dramatic r .P of four of the major films 
focus. Although deliberate com- ° r , ,be were prevented from 

promise set in after this satire on the America because of their 

fragility of middle-class marriage, he P 0,lt,CBl opinions. His reticence, 
was in complete control of his career ' m [gbt have been partly due 

from the mid- 1930s. Of no other * me fact that he did not become an 
director In the English-speaking Amcri can citizen until 1955 - two 
cinemn can this be said. He never years ’ lfiat ,s * after the virtual 


Charley s Aunt. To protect himself ™ section of new essays in the Hors 
from having to pay attention to memorial edition of Coiners). 

Hitchcock’s Englishness ("to forget ”^ at , a ‘ l of Hitchcock s critics agree 
that Hitchcock is a quasi-Cockney is about *.o° w evcr, is his obsession with 


about, however, Is his obsession with 

like forgetting that 1 ~ iTosey^ir J an controlling his life, his career, his 
American or Friz Lane a German” is a. medium and his audience. “The 
telling Durxnat footnote Snoto has e»ence of Hitchcock: that ordered life 


telling Durgnal footnote Spoto has ?® enc f of Hitchcock: that ordered life 
certainly read), Spoto comes up in his ae P end . s on me ngorous and unnatural 
chapter on Shadow of a Doubt with this re P ressi °n of a powerfully seductive 
astonishing comment: underworld of desire”, is now Robin 


astonishing comment: 

Hitchcock seems to me 
quintessential^ American 


underworld of desire”, is how Robin 
Wood puts it. Those who are forced 
into that underworld can escape, those 
who freely embrace it are likely to be 


accepted an uncongenial project and. 
because he meticulously planned every 
picture before it went on lhe floor. 


expulsion or Chaplin. 

TTierc has been n certain failure on 
the part of British critics to understand 


qumietsenuaiiy American film who freely embrace it are likelv to be 
S!h er ih? r ZS ! J ta f^ in touc !l It^no coincidence tLr the 


nnilpnfhf n rC ** i® 0 !. 0,1 lhe floor - the part of British critics to understand EmeS'n'ddPd-'^Jii. i re J e ?, ts P ,a y er in Strangers on a Train) and 
°. f hJ . s films either became bogged what America meant to Hitchcock in riBm he ** e< l ua!1 y Marion Crane (larcenous secretary and 

optimlsm and slmolicirv. ^lis^nrk l^l^^^PP^'torakeeper 


“ withTh™ ^ ren ' 7 ™ ^ 

!? ^ w . ha 1 England continued to mean 


.r i V . o v “"wpiiuii ui 

* he m' n P r marital comedy Mr and Mrs 
Smith (made in 1941 as an act of 
friendship to please Carole Lombard), 
he devoted himself from the 1934 
version of The Man Who Knew Too 
Much' to his final comedy thriller 
Ramify Plot in J 976 to producing 


to him in terms of class and of moral 
rootedness In the warm Edwardian 
society of his childhood. Neither 


ssbs^ m&mm 

By an odd coincidence that remote private island”) when they are 


By an odd coincidence that remote private island”) when they are 
Californian community of Santa Rosa suddenly, and shockingly murdered by 

Where Hitrnrnelr ui»ni mill. k:_ Intnl cimmur. ■ .... . - 


igures of authority ii 
pie of Hitchcock 1 ! 


growing up 


ooviousiy personal undertakings 
- Under Capricorn, / Confess, The 


determining dowager in his last film 
Family Phi), Rothman makes a great 


Londoner CT «ed ' to SoTlS ? , dne,no ' h ? 1 P i ”* 8> ta 

gBwaiafsisS sSSfer-'F 

sawssrSSs- 
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dUlkedttaiSvteSS^Si.iS f'lMlons'ilp between Ilitdicnck nnrl 
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Craig Brown 





■ . «™oaiq ureene, who 1 never had » iwmiir. S *27 r7° *•" 10 

Kurt BSttcher / Johannes Mittenztyei . resemble a Buddha) the darker Hitch 

Deutschiprachlge Diihter nk Zeichner uhd M.ler - -'A 

German Poets as Drawers and Winters T ^PP^g QOWI1 

1 '• C raSg Brown 

' gwsfussius 

the l?t AehmS ’ iHustradons. peutjch:. -v •. • where, witf 

■ ■ : 'jggssjafe# jftWSSfcnast^ 


r pneemaker. OntheiK 
5 little interested in any of S 

r books and articles Written aS 

f or in anyone else’s pictures, Hm 
s out of a private screen ofBoj! 
s Autumn Sonata, sayinB ■Tn^ 

I the movies!”, and 3*^ 

' T t e rF° f 8 n il,gle roovic bjg 

i Truffaut or Buiiuel, the trofe 
. he spoke most warmly of. TV, 

: way in which Hitch moved 
i times in his later years mshi 
i advantage of new stars of 
relaxation of censorship. Tk, 
direct reference, to anyoit i 
movies that Rothman noteshikl 
films is to Battleship Pom 
Psycho - the hand grippnu dietki 
curtain he believes to beiBifa 
the young mother seizing berm 
stomach in the Odessa Steps xm 
He does not mention, howtwri 
the central visual idea foi 
influential scene is to be fbuadi 
Seventh Victim, one of the Mi 
horror movies produced br 
Lcwton ut RKO m the 1HM 
Hitchock is known to have ate 

What Hitchcock was obsess 
interested in was thB minuteiodki 
expensive preparation of a raoiit 
he knew he’d never make. Is m 
pain, suffering from severed™^ 
worrying about his wife's i 
incupncitation, . consuming i 
quantities of liquor, he Mwtk 
worked steadily day after daycal 
Short Night. To plan the mown 
structure his life and control the ^ 
It wns it way too.of alfawinghii 
full rein. Any murderous 3 # K 
impulse could be talked cat i 
dramatized, if only as a.' 
impossible sequence in a [ 
movie. Furthermore, the sens 
be performed for the amuseiwli 
approval of his wife and coiiabad 
Almu Rcvillc, to whom be rw* 
faithful for more than fifty Jf«j 
whose judgment he respected*' 
were that of nn appellate (dat 
there is evidence in Freemans 
about the last days to supper 
every possible view of lira® 
including Rothman’s. Thej 
incontrovertible fact is thalKp! 
rtrt into rhe films he made rSthiHf 
into his life, to such an exteal em 
in effect became his lifc..Mw*r 
should be grateful to too w J 
though whether his career * ».J 
possible example for yojui 9 
makers is a mailer for debate. 


wve fulfilled his task with aplomb. 
" ' - /•...• Cradles, wagorjs-lit, going to bed 

Anthony Burgess {J ™ 111 ! 1 ni ghtmares, bedbug, beds in 

' . ^^rfture, lovemaking, alaTm docks 

^ Going o Bed. dosshouses, hospital feds and wffi 

1 ^ ! H b ,f ratlcms. Deutjch: v ■, * "SSimb - tc?v 50111 e whe re. with 
'0233 974709 : ' '' 1 
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IN ASKBERY 
dow Train 


— . , . . n •>« inairtereni 

o. Manchester: Carcanet. £3.25. js often 

fe3S 424 4 "Paradoxe 

as is often said. British and CfvSaiati 
icrican poets are.no longer on betw 5 “ e B ““ 
aking tenns, their methods so 


not the self-vindicating "but" we 
expect, and the poem moves off in 
another direction. 

The word “reason” turns up several 
limes in these critical exchanges, 
suggesting that Ashbcry is not as 
indifferent to its presence in poetry as 
is often claimed. And certainly 
“Paradoxes and Oxymorons" seem a 
perfectly plain, reasonable 
investigation of the relationship 
between writer and reader: 


axing lewis, “«■» ‘i. 

ferent that they scarcely seem to be This poem is concerned with language on a 

kina the same language, then it may veiy plain level. 

that John Ashbery must take some Look at lt lBlkm 8 to you- Vou look out a 
UJSI J in*/!,. window 


[ (be blame. In Ae 195te ‘ J Or pretend to fidget. You have itbutyou 

p yean of mid-Atlantic talents such don't have it. 

I Auden, Lowell, Piath and Hughes, You miss it, it misses you. You miss each 
id of skilled critical mediators such as other. 

Alvarez and M. L. Rosenthal, it 

u possible to believe that our two The poem is sad because It wants to be 
lelfciraditions were working hand in y° urs - nnd cannot . . . 

uid. The rise of Ashbery The poem reads like a gloss on the 
[mo n st rates how brief and illusory chapter “The Mode of Existence of a 
Sr reconciliation was and how muen Literary Work of Art” in Wellek and 
bre, rightly or wrongly, the British Warren’s classic Theory of Literature. 
yttiniio to insist on reason and ready To whom can a poem be said to 
gelligibility in poetry. “belong" , the writer or the render? For 

‘‘Wilh Shadow Train Ashbery’s Ashbery it belongs to neither, existing 
iWfenship with his British readers is » n limbo between the reader’s failure to 
|dy to become even more troubled concentrate and the writer's to 
r mistrustful, for it’s the most communicate: "You miss it, it misses 
Lly English of all his books. The X ou : P' s communication breakdown 
im (w has chosen to work with - the ,s sad but 3,50 9° mic i 11 leads tbe . P oe * 
Mence of fifty sixteen-line sonnets - t0 »«J|« tbat since ‘here is no 
Pone that was made famous by P osslb,llt y m language of a plain 
feredith in Modem Love, and which .• ot,lcr ™°f e P la y ful aod °P e "- 
Siy Harrison has just revived, to ended modes of discourse are licensed, 
fel acclaim, in Continuous. Given ' "Play”, he assures his suspicious 
de two celebrated examples, the interrogator, is in any case not mere 
in inevitably grouses certain fun ana games: it can provide access to 
jactations: a confessional treatment some “deeper outside thing, a dreamed 
’ ■ family, marriage, domestic role-pattern”. And the reader is as 
ftinacy; a seam of narrative; and an much a participant in the play as is the 
heme formality of diction. Ashbery, writer: he teases the pet into words 
pbgh, refuses to deliver these: if (“I think you exist only / To tease me 
steisatrain of events it is, as the title 
pies, no more than shadowy; if __ , 

|ere are emotional confessions, we Tj/^/\4- -g -p* ■*- 

orfi really pick them up since there is JL Vy w L JLll i. 

p single narrator to unburden his 
ms and losses; and though there is a 

wrous formality in one sense (four N. S. Thompson 
grains to each poem), it prevents r 

Rher the stumbling inarticulacy of » „ 

pflist line of the penultimate sonnet Pier Paolo Pasolini 
|£ h reads in toto "The works, the poems 


htinuo to insist on reason and ready To whom can a poem be sa: 
Slligibility in poetry. “belong" , the writer or the render 

Wilh Shadow Train Ashbery’s Ashbery it belongs ilo neither, ex 
Wionship with his British readers is m Hmbo between the reader s faili 
dy to become even more troubled concentrate and the writer : 
r mistrustful, for it's the most communicate: You miss it, it n 
Uiflgly English of all his books. The Y 0u ■ P' s communication break, 
tefe has chosen to work with - the “ sad but also comic: it leads the 


into doing it on your level") and is in 
turn tantalized by them. This, it 
appears, is what ’ Ashbery believes 
poetry should he: a mutual acceptance 
of the playful rather than the plain, the 
ludic rather than the lucid. His sonnet 
ends with a triumphant paradox: writer 
and reader, having cleared away their 
misconceptions about poetry and given 
themselves up to its game of hide-and- 
scek, are able miraculously to discover 
each other after all: “And the poem I 
Has set me softly down beside you. The 
poem is you." The intelligibility of this 
poem may fly in the face of what it has 
to impart, which is that intelligibility is 
not poetry’s main requirement, but it 
confirms how conventionally humanist 
Ashbery’s preoccupations are: 
communication, consciousness, ident- 
ity, the function of art. 

Not that there aren’t other sonnets 
here which make themselves plain. 
“Night Life” is a love poem, reflecting 
on separateness and togetherness ana 
ending in frank sensuality - “the husky 
fragrance / Breaking out of your 
voice". In “A Prison all the Same’ 1 the 
poet assumes the persona of a haughty 
Olympian appalled at the 
lumpenproletariat's lack of poise and 
detachment: "A crisis or catastrophe 
goes off in their lives / Every few 
minutes. They don’t get Used to it, 
having no memory." “Qualm" is about 
fame and mortality, contrasting Lhe 
reluctant rise of Warren G. Harding 
with the celebrity thrust on a 
contemporary sports-star: 

This protected summer of high, white 
clouds, a new golf star 
Flashes like confetti across the intoxicating 
early part 

Of summer, almost to the end of August. 

The crowd is hysterical: 
Fickle as always, they follow him to the 


Of the inferno. Blit lhe fall is. deliciously, 
only his. I 

Despite ihni clumsy repetition uf 
"summer”, the passage typifies 
Ashbery’s skill at finding powerful 
images and half-anecdotes which 
momentarily light up the darkness. 

There are enough such moments - 
jusi - to carry tne reader through. 
After the High Ambition of As We 


Know, this is a relaxed book meant to 
be read in a relaxed way - one picks 
and chooses from the bright fragments 
rather than searching for fully unified 
or successful poems. It is often said that 
Ashbery's work is impossible to assess 
because it has "no context" - except 
perhaps the Modernist one, which 
states that to demand a context is in 
some way illegitimate. This, for British 
readers who want to judge for 
themselves that in such-and-such a 
context this is the right choice of word 
or the clinching metaphor, can be 
peculiarly exasperating. But part of his 
achievement lias also been to remind 
us of the weight and autonomy of those 
elements in poetry to which wc tend to 
grant a subordinate role - above all 
rhythm and syntax. Learning to listen 
to these more carefully is also a way of 
learning to pass judgment on 


Ashbery's work. From this point of 
view one has to say thnt the 
Meredithian sonnet isn't a form that 
especially suits Ashbery: within its 
strict confines the jolts and 
discontinuities of his work come too 
thick and fast; there is none of the 
contrary or accommodating “flow" 
which one finds in the longer lines and 
more spacious stmetures of Self- 
Portrait in a Convex Mirror. So the 
British reader shouldn't be too cowed 
to say that while Shadow Train has its 
moments, it is not Ashbery at his best. 


Poet into man 


N. S. Thompson 


Paolo Pasolini 


inu’ ™. r 8 usto of Translated by Norman MacAfee and 

III Ml) ThmiP' . . . . 


a in My Throat’’: 

pi'iwhy I quit and look up writing poetry 
•J instead, 

f Clean, it's relaxing, it doesn't squirt juice 
F all over 

pewuig you w ere certain of a minute ago 
' and now your own face 

B-Hranger and no one can tell you it 's 
' true. Hey, stupid! 


Luciano Martiengro. 

Dual text. 231pp. New York: 
Random House. $10.50. (Vintage 
paperback, $5.95.) 
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Granger and no one can icll you it 's ENZO SlCILIANO 

tad, lruc - ”'»• slu Pj!" Pasolini: A Biography 

P°'™. i n '° < he Translated by John ftnepley 
iwce, It is clear that Ashbery has ... VT i. , „ . M 

updated the Meredithian mode 435pp- New York: Random House. 

Ns own familiar and frustrating n ermetld, Pasolini is not locked inside 

9*. Ideas beckon but get “lost in the 0 394 52299 U himself; the problems he exaknlnes, 

gm and chatter of typewriters”; n Rni .„. albeit from a personal, even private 

pledge starts ‘ “picking its way Dari ° BELLEZZA point of view, are universal: society, 

EPUgn various landscapes 1 ', only to Morte dl Pasolini religion, social change. As most critics 

OU J ; habita 164pp. Milano: Mondadori. L7500. agree, Pasolini's great contribution 
aaunaed to - one turned as one A was the creation oF una poesia civile ', 

H,' ®? ch turned back, as is u 040303 0 — . the rational argument of a civilized 

woraeiy th e context of As a poet, Pier Paolo Pasolini was an mind. But the adjective also carries the 

radony or custom isn’t made clear; arch-traditionalist; as a man, a mean jng of "civil": his is a public 
gjvl™' d ®l and place-names, but “polltikon zOon", he was a radical poetry, even if there is no consensus of 
Huon t help to give us any bearings, romantic whom dlsiljusion drove to acceptance -by the public. After the 
«aiop°graphy we've come to know despair. The man frustrated the poet strenuous effort to arrive at these well- 
p ms earlier work, bright promises and forced him, first, to relinquish his reasoned, balanced poems -of the 
i7|8 ' they might more explicitly traditional means in favour of a freer 1950$, he changed direction, turning 
P° em . in the face of approach 'to poetry, and later, to . inwards to becpmta’^netiqpqflt’.Jjfr 
appointment and lost time. ’ abandon his pdetry - ostensibly, at subjective: reactions are given , first 
I? «i Ashbery reserves his most least -for the cinema.- ~ pldceimaWngf 
|d moment*- fot references to ooetTV The present volume of Poems, as the until they become the agoSy of his later 

F. particularly his own. He has translators state, represents about a years. H^ver, in 
J^oeen wise to the kind of critical sixth of Pasolini’s published work in Pasolini was a sMIled prosodist 
fe™*® work elicits, and.he lards Italian and none orhis early lyrics tn especially in hi . s ? ’° n n H h m ^ h « 
with self-conscious hints as tbe Friulan dialect. It . is based on a terzar/marwho gristed I and broke tho 
pvhftt hfi’s im i«-k u!'_ /loUnHnn DacniSni niflHp Fofflii xiilos >to &rcdl effect* Nsturflllv . this 


it is Mr Burgess. “I alwa^.'j] 
bed exhausted, though two, ^ 
chair”, he writes. Could it 
only area in which ewryow^ 

world is an expert is also tbec^J 

in which Mr Burgess a 
One’s suspicions' WjPi. 
when Burgess reveals thai 
slept bn a Bed for six yearepajj 
I must rush in . 
qualification. I have, i* 
many beds, but these 
hotels, on snips, and in 
house*”); instead, he I JJ: 
mattress oh the floor. .t*f j 
: faller our of beds”, he 
that a mattress also -ij 
spread your pOssesaons 
iftraiy. . " a 

dirital clock with bofit-iowp' ^ 
record player, tape-rett^ 4 ,^ 
radio, a portable 'mujg* . 

(not a piano but 

selection of strong drinM« & 
refrigerator" - around the^g 
easyn-ach, Bvenif.tWSg^g 


painted, and later turned to film, a very 
visual one; the two long poems in terza 
rima ■ are intense * metaphysical' 
meditations, but firmly located in time 
and place. A visit to the grave of 
Antonio Qramsci in the Protestant' 
Cemetery in Rome is the setting for a 
scrupulously honest self-examination 
in tne course of which the rational 
Communist finds that he does not want 
his beloved working class to change, to 
lose its traditional vital qualities; R Two 
days of fever” give rise to a scrutiny of 
his concepts of religion and love, where 
he remembers his enrlier Catholicism, 
Contrasting it with his present 
Marxism. In both poems, descriptions 
of his environment amplify and extend 
his state of mind. But, unlike the 
ermetld, Pasolini is not locked inside 
himself; the problems he examines, 
albeit from a personal, even private 
point of view, are universal: society, 
religion, social change. As most critics 
agree, Pasolini's great contribution 
was the creation of "una poesia civile", 
the rational argument of a civilized 
mind. But the adjective also carries the 
meaning of “civil”: his is a public 
poetry, even if there is no consensus of 

1 ... L.. <1 Ull^ ,1.. 


homosexuality, which caused scandal 
enough in the 1940s and 5Us. In 1950, 
when he was twenty-eight, it led tp his 
being expelled from his posts as, 
schooltencher and local Communist' 
Parly Secretory in Friuli, nnd wilh his 
mother he fled to Rome. There he 
sought work os a teacher until script- 
writing in the burgeoning film industry 
enabled him to concentrate on writing. 
His two novels, Ragazzl dl vita and 
Una vita vloicnta, brought him fame, 
and more scandal, mainly because of 
thoiruse of obscenity, but nlso because 
of his accurate descriptions of living 
conditions in the borgaie, the shanty 
towns around Rome, which the 
reading pii blic was either unawa re of or . 
refused to acknowledge. Given the 
opportunities of the day and the 
contacts he had already established In 
Cinecitth, it seemed a simple step to 
make a film himself, and Accattone 
(1961), the story of a young pimp who- 
can find no place in. the world, was 
actually set In these desolate outskirts. 


what he's ilpTo Chen« part of Wk SSltfKMtW «*■»..& "StJSSSStiS 
pularity-.with academics who find edition in 1970, and includes his causes problems for the translator and 
tfi to this volume as an Ma^, 

E5*. Here thereY a kind of appendix. Certainly, making a first, . “correct , 8 . 

& commentary on what the ngorous choice from among the works aspect of a dvil Tlzed) poem . 

Prrnm reader or student seminar of such a wide-ranging poet is ari. Reviewing paroJIni’S first smell book 
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It was the first of many films in which a 
young man is stigmatized or martyred, 
whether it be Oedipus ot Christ or 
Ettore' (Mamma Roma). In the 
polemics of his last years, which were 
confined to the Italian political scene, 
Pasolini apeared to; offer himself 
up' In. the same 'way as; his heroes. 

: : Xcc^Jfii^ * -fo ’ ‘ f3ar J^' 1 ' Bell&sav . 
Pasolini's one-time Ifteranr jebretary 
and friend (and himself & poet), 
Pasolini's last scandal was ip 
“choosing” his death. Jn Morte di 
Pasolini . Bqllezza examines, the 
prefigurations of if in his poetry, 
especially In the Poesia In forma di rosa 
ivolunie (Ip64), where the poet leaves 
hiA earlier rationality behind; ' the . 
poetry become* q cry de profundls tm d 
th'e figure of a “poeta mnrUrizzatb" _ 
constantly appears \ Ip his blpmhphy,.' 
Sicilians presents the - : aetaljed 
evidence ohd hypotheses surrounding 
Pasolini'S death (he was found beaten" 
and crushed to death In 'Qstia'lh 1975), 
-qnd casts' doubt oh (he court's ;final 
' decision: Though hot ignoring =the 
doubts or the corltradlctory ewuence. 
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a writer w|>9 Also ’ l :siriig^le& ■■ -,TH 


if y .. ah‘d 
t-iamply- 
.personal 
. on his 


death; d man who, well into middle 
age, should have been reading some - 
.. sfa^js.'biit 'who .wasmp'rei: t ]i t ^ evfei ' 

. .tormented 'by . his ; sexual : insflncts ahd 
who toll betrayed by the new liberality 
and ilhe :ejnbou^fiUlScq^dn' qf,^be 
■ proletarian ybuths tie ; desired. It is: a 
vetywnvlridngportmil; : 
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about this lime he fancied was nearing 
realization - the dream of becoming 
the first truly modern dramatist of his 
age (Zola had not heard of Ibsen at this 
date). Even the total failure of his farce 
Le Bouton de rose in May 1878 could 
not discourage him. He confided to 
Flaubert on November 30 that he 
remained “(oujours Ites tourmentd par 
I'idde de faire du Ihddire”, adding that 
he had been reading Augier, Dumas 
fils and Labiche to see if he could not 


match or even surpass them. He 
The first two volumes of Zola’s indulged this fantasy secretly, as though 
collected letters (reviewed here on lt were something he was a lit lie 
October 3, 1980) covered the first ashamed of. He had agreed to let a 
thirty-seven years of the writer's life, professional playwright, William 
The third covers the next three years, Busnach. adapt his novel 
and succeeding volumes are likely to L Assommoir for the stage, but he 
have u similar time-span. After a insisted on a covert collaboration and 
disheartening period of critical neglect, wrote him long letters from L’Estaque 
the sudden notoriety Zoln acquired criticizing the scenario Busnach had 
with the publication of L’ Assommoir submitted and suggesting various ways 
early in 1S77 widened his circle of of improving it. Back in Paris, he took 
correspondents, who also tended more a close interest in the casting, attended 
often than in the past to preserve his all the rehearsals, and even though he 
letters, if only for the sake of the steadfasdy refused to allow hfs name to 
I signature. appear as co-author, the melodrama, 

Beyond this, the increased flow of ^ h J n i? C J PI° ved fl | reat P°P u ' ar 
letters can be seen as an incidental 

consequence of his increased income, ^ . b * P u j . ' n ? ' ' Emboldened by 


vanous ways 
'aris, he took 


| consequence of his increased income, 
which allowed him to indulge in a six- 
month holiday atoay from Paris from 


this experience, he enlisted the help of 
his younger friends C6ard and 


theatre, though it was not originally 
conceived as such, but rather as a novel 
about prostitution; yet there was no 
obvious connection between these two 
themes. Even though, judged by the 
strict standards of the time, actresses in 
the nineteenth century often led 
irregular, not to say rackety lives, the 
demarcation line between the 
theatrical world and the demi-monde 
was quite firmly drawn. In the Grand 
Seize, the private room In the Caffi 
Anglais where men of fashion played 
baccarat till the sun came up, they 
would sometimes invite actresses to 
supper, and sometimes Indies 
exercising a much older profession, but 
they never mixed the categories, and if 
a woman of the town tried to gatecrash 
she was politely but firmly told to come 
back the following evening. 

Zola's fiivre thddtrale,' as he called 
it in a letter to Hennique, was further 
heightened when in August 1879 he 
heard from the Italian actress Giacinta 
Pezzana that, having read the text of 
the dramatized version of Thtrise 
Raquin, she had decided to stage the 
play in Naples with Eleonora Duse in 
the title-part. It had been a wild 
success, so she reported, the curtain 
having been raised seven times at the 
end of the third act. This was only one 


month holiday away from Paris from “T a 7- .■ end of the third act This was onlv one 

May to November I&77. The following ESTA&KES ° f the 

summer he escaped once more, this novei ’ ^°nmete ae was receiving at this time all shnwino 

time to the little hamlet of Mtfdannenr pl ™ans. There are several references "" n..,® 1 25®* 


time to the little hamlet of Mddan, near 
where the river Oise flows into the 
Seine, “un trou oil je passe l’dtd. loin 
de toute .station”, as he described it to 
the director of the Oddon Theatre. 
Here he bought a cottage with plenty of 
ground, bujlt on to it, and used it as his 


that it 
appropr 


principal residence for (he rest of his dealings with actors, actresses, and 
life, returning to town only for the theatre directors, and this may well 


to this project in letters written in the “ at . , was in * h,s . “unity - 
autumn of 1879, but in the end nothing appropnateiy enough since he was 
came of it. half Italian himself - that he had the 

r- Meii i. ... . .... ... greatest following outside France. He 

l} 1 aad been in tou “ with the dramatist 

fo . r Pf rha P®* hs f’ rsttlme Alessandro Parodi since 1876. Parodi 
I"?'* n d himself ha ving close had brought the visiting journalist 
actresses , and Edmondo De Amiris to see him in July 
V. SjL 1 1878 ‘ De Amicis published a 
[JE, W ! th M eCtl01 ! detai!ed account of the interview on his 
™ w ,tuch was his next return to Milan. He had a doughtier 
masterpiece after L Assommoir. For champion in Felice Cameroni; no 
Nana is very much a novel of the fewer than Rivtv.fnnr Wt**rc m v^io 


yvinter season . have helped determine the direction detailed account of the interview on his 

The move from Paris obliged him to "“f. n Nana, which was his next return to Milan. He had a doughtier 
rely much more heavily an letter- roarterpieee after L Assommoir. For champion in Felice Cameroni: no 
writing as a means of keeping in touch Nana 18 very much 8 novel °* tbe fewer than sixty-four letters to Zola 
with his friends and professional 

contacts in the capital, who could tt j -% « « - % 

Wholly apologetic 

by a half-hour's waJk back beside the J 1 © 

tracks to reach Mddan. The previous 

summer, at L'Estaque, then a very n . > « apologetic, the occupational therapy of 

countrified village on the outskirts of LiaVld LOWflFd an unquiet man. His entire outputisnn 

Marseilles, he had been even more "in - extension of his personality, which 

the sticks”. He appreciated the peace Ned Rivai occupies the forefront nnd pervades 

and quiet, which Was what he had come . die background. Prickly and 

for, the proximity of the sea and the La Amours per ver ties: Une unclubboble, he was also incurably shy 

splendour of the sunsets - not to biographic de Nlcholas-Edme Rdlif and lie confided bold but embellished 
mention "les bouille-fc-baisse [jic], la la Bretonne truths to his anonymous render in the 

cuisine auplment, les doquillages et un 351pp. Parlsi Perrin. 78fr ' public intimacy of the printed page. 

taB de saletds exqulses dont je mange — — - T P e whole of his work is more than the 

sins mesure". But the isolation wps a , . , sutn of Its many parts, however. For 

little too complete; he found himself S a hJSiK e S!SS» f L° f th ® re ® while some of the parts are exceedingly 
sadly missing "tons les cancans dont K r re S Hm du E‘ l K do nd ^ “P t0 a fasrinatfng 

nous y Ivons it Paris". So the letters over fflelaire told hk ‘ V ° Tinil ofa ' man at Wflr with himself 

, this period - to his younger d Scfoles “, 0a , „ lold his publisher of a 

Alexis, Cdard, gnd Hennique, anS to JLjelJ ^ raits ’’ 1° J. ora Into a family of Burgundian 


extension of his personality, which 
occupies the forefront nnd pervades 
the background. Prickly and 
unclubboble, he was also incurably shy 
and he confided bold but embellished 
truths to his anonymous reader in the 
public Intimacy of the printed pnge. 
T|ie whole of his work is more than the 
sum of Its many parts, however. For 


sadly missing “tous les cancans dont C„ re 3 I in dull « they do add up to a fascinating 

nous vlvons & Paris". So the letters over Helaire fold hk n.,hH B ^ P J a ‘ P°rt™lt of a’ man at war with himself 
this period - to his younger d Scmles „ lold his publisher of a 

Alexis, C4ard, gnd Hennique, anS to w b a rl® ? h f . ^ vissan,s extndU” to be Born Into a family of Burgundian 
more elderly friends like Turgenev and com P ilm i ?' m name was athlvaleurs, R6tif was apprenticed to a 

.Edmond de Gontourt - are clamorous hihli^fnhiiL ^r Ik at i ? ! and p nnter 4 at Auxerre and worked as a 
for. ‘'news’: ofthe kind the newspapers H S3»fcSl!*.«» » a °“" WS 


niue-iotne merary scene. : ■ nnirM j i, 0 ?!?™ 11 uauaet O’ Arras, a powerful aod 

For; vVrrter'who profeued t n «rl,fM^ t ' adaUofhiml ". ^ 

vvhlch ha, been 

extraoidinarily indifferent to the crisis vV V®Ty few people and R£tifs' moral values. R«if 

thp country was going through in l 877 biographer is not of thelr ^ “uld never act on this advice 

a crisis. precipitated By the decision of Slffiffif, 0f coUrs ^ Qn f \ ^mpathiiesi w_L^ a ned Bound by a rigidly 
Marshal Macm&hon, President' of the ^ ^ f tuountaln of books: 60,000 , a , a ? crd ?f ! souse of sin. He Ined to deal 


Republic, to diwnfe his prime minister ■, nove 8 ’ s*? 1 * 68 . plays, . his Insistent sexuality by 

on May 16, in spite of the fact, that JS£S#!L ftactl and L philosophical ^ to accommodate it. 

no other parliamentary leader could d !?^ u s .9 as ’ “me unobtainable now, “W 1 by the I78&, seeing his schemes 
command a majority. Eventually he JSSfL w unreadable - (here are JP’j®. to bothme, he had begun 
had to dissolve the Chamber and risk ’ volumes of Les dev kj n 8 fantastic, compensatory 

fh^TMultsoffteshe^rildns. Gahibetta futSS fe ” am P |a ” JgS.j P W J?5 h h ! waa ^!mire^. 
made his famous remark that once the aut0bi0 8 r i ipfilcft 1 to some degr?fe,' : «Speflted and triumphant. He gave his 

countrVhad spoken through the ballptr .: Hjs. i writings pre more than sd . ej ? tlfic . bas ls b Y adopting a 

BpL Maoptahon wouWhave only two confessional: they are distineSv ^^ ?u arwi P l ? n view of nature andby 
choices; "sc: soumettre ou , , ■ . iwncay fitting the m into » 


thftresults of fresh eleistldns. Gahibetta 
made his famous remark that; once the aut0bl0 8 ra P 
cpuntrV hadsppkeo through the bctllptr .: His. iwrli 
pox., Maoptahon would have only two “ufesslonal 
chokes; "sc: souniettre ou se' ’■ * 

demetfre".. The elections took place on . 

October 1 14 and'lri spite of a desperate' ' ' 

campaign' by the rqyalists, the . 
republicans were returned with a ' 


from the Italian' critic 
unfortunately only (S' ^ 


eath of a conservative 


ropuoucwis were .returned with a Yf or , « 

wprkjng majority, and Matmahon had - • . [ Arthur 8a}e) 

to .- Wlt".; TH| Imw-teri?, ^ i rir , f he L 1 ‘ thB che rt*m itallfen ” 

Implications wore prqfobnd:;' for; (he ^ orhi ^ ^gar-lump; 'J- 

next sixtv VBflm 'tTr'anp* won ' ’ A moadOW.tied »Jrh ^1... V- ■ 


nekf ;slxty years; France was to Remain ■ ri??/ 0 w ■**•««* of tlrnaL 

a .parllamtfntary, not a presldeptial -. * r ««i fi?r ever otu , . , 

democra.qy. But Zolav who one miisL • J} 19 ho“*«» the park, the alnu in a hftr«i-k-j : * 


oecona world War. But tC if 
accolade was the long 
that De Sanctis ma$S| 
which, in spite of the resaS 

contained, iolarecognizS 
of acknowledgement as ^ 
the most exhaustive andS 
analysis of his aims and 
that had so far appeffi 
country. 

By 1880 Zola was rapidly^ 
figure of European sff 
rorrespondentsnotjusthiito’, 

Holland, Germany, and Am 
eagerly propagating tbs ^ 
gospel. This fact largely «£ 
the original letters come Ti 
dispersed today. To bring 
light, the team of reseaiciw 
headed by Bard Bakker fn To 
and Colette Becker in Parish*) 
comb collections as far xpvtk 
Lenin Library in Moscw* 
Library of Congress in Wdj 
The fruits of their efforts «i 
becoming fully apparent. Acnd 
some rough calculations lbmi 
the proportion of “new" ta 
that have never been m 
published) to the others red 
order of 20 per cent in thefinlrti 
35 per cent in the second, mdi 
volume rises to 55 percent. Itii 
that the Correspondence hva 
just an exhaustively and medal 
annotated edition; it is now esz 
as predominantly a coteth 
documents inidlls whieh 1 
completed will ensure that nyt 
porlrnit of the novelist can bed 
with a great deal more fine stakf 
accuracy of focus than anywei 
have dreamed possible a few jw 
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Herbert Southworth 

Jan Gibson 

It ooche en que mataron a Calvo 

fctrio 

[fcpn. Barcelona: Vergara. 

/178 370 3 

^is Romero 

fa qui y cdrno mataron a Calvo 

317pp. Barcelona: Planeta. 

A 4 320 5678 2 

Ihese two books, each concerning the 
iiurder of the Spanish monarchist 
4uder Jorf Calvo Sotelo early on the 


mingof July 13, 1936, appeared in 
tin this springwithin a few weeks of 
h other. The story of the 


centred cosmos which 1 world 
sexunl principles. 

As plans and proEraniiwsw 
to visions and hallucinpiiim 
began to lose touch with ra®. 
cekbrated Interest in fenw 
merged into a more sinister p# 
fetlsn which in turn gaVe rise toi 
fantasies nnd ultimately uwrt 
Rltif had told his story sown 
that he lost the ability 10 ^ 
between fact nnd fantasy. . 

There are many 
Imaginative novelist, •» J 
reformer, the be low-stain*"" 

Paris life, the explorer of ita* 

no equal before 
philosophical andpolWcdw* 
anti-intellectual who freed ww 
the imagination from tn* “r 
Enlightenment reason. B ut M 
"amours perverties" which ig 
Rival, wno makes 
relying too heavily on ** 
Nicholas, the account of W 
Rdlif wrote at a time 
already drifting Into 
are warned against nls 
but far too many of tMm iuiwy 

intact: a“!” here and and a TjV 

do not adequately frthrtstK 
However, M Rival tkht emfej 
when he Is forced to awnco^Jf 
Nicholas, Which grow 
early 1780s; an3 -loogj, 
sources hd provides thew«*^ 
date both of Rdtlfs 
and of his slotf decta ^ 
There is welcome ne» 
evidence which, thodrii % 
help to settle a numoer 
points. Thus some 1 neat jkW 
explodes the family lef^^ 
honorable funeral wj 
contrary that he.dfed-fci>f^ 
obscure. ■ « 

Even so, this b|oM ^ 
recovers frorii iu art eJJJJ ^ 
Rival’s Mtffl* not,? 
all but a curiosity. 

his subject’s intellectual,^ 
nor does he offerMy^S ^1 
of his bookSi whg wjjf ^ 
direct way, his life. 

attempt to evaluate or 
Ritifs peculiar 


! :tition between them began a 
r more ago, when Ian Gibson, an 
-Irishman with an international 
ition based on his authoritative 
is of the murder of Garcia Lorca, 
&ed to Editorial Planeta a post- 
) book on the assassination of 
Sotelo. Author and publisher 
not agree on the conditions of the 
ct and Josd Manuel Lara, head 
nela, sought another writer' to 
out the idea, finally settling on 
:ll-known novelist and historian 
Romero; Gibson brought his 
script to another Barcelona 
her. The race was on to see who 
hit the bookstalls first. Gibson 
by a few (profitable) weeks, 
ruing to a Madrid daily of May 7, 
n’s book was then in its fifth 
n, making a total of 36,000 
: printed.) 

ie reader relies on the titles, the 
xiks seem to deal with the same 
■1, but there is a significant 
:nce between them. Gibson 
"confines himself very much within the 
Boundaries of his title, incorporating in 
we same narrative the murder of Jos6 
Bel Castillo, an Assault Guards 
Hhrlenant and militant socialist, which 
Dk place late in the evening of July 
K< and the revenge killing of Calvo 
Bfelo which occurred a few hours 
■ter, early on the following morning. 


Romero concentrates more on the por 
qitd of the crimes than on the edmo. His 
book begins with the results of the 1936 
elections (or more precisely - and this 
is the key to his study of the context of 
the murders - with the Seventh 
Congress of the Third International, 
held in Moscow in August 1935) and 
ends with the first shots fired by the 
military rebels in Melilla on July 17. 

Romero, since he went behind 1936 
to find the causes of his story, could as 
well have gone back to February 1933, 
when Calvo Sotelo went to Rome to 
sell Mussolini on the possible profits 
for Italy in overthrowmg the Spanish 
Republic. Neither Romero nor Gibson 
fill in very much on Calvo Sotelo's past, 
although Romero, concentrating as he 
does on the "context”, should have 
done so. Calvo Sotelo was, in reality, a 
provincial Spanish conservative who 
still thought he believed in democracy 
and parliamentary government until, 
arriving in the politically more 
sophisticated atmosphere of Paris in 
1932, he was quickly seduced by 
Maurras and his followers. The 
influence of Action Franqaise In 
France was already in retreat before 
the fascist ideologies*, but it gave to the 
politically unsure Spaniard an 
intellectual, elegant rationalization of 
his instinctively conservative 
prejudices and he was no longer 
ashamed of them. When he came back 
to Spain in 1934, he was ready for any 
political adventure -Falangism. even a 
military rebellion. 

These two competing versions of the 
same event, and their differing 
receptions in the Spanish political 
press, serve to demonstrate that 
despite the death of Franco the Spanish 
Civil War propaganda battle is not 
finished. 'Romero’s book has been 
welcomed by the Spanish Right - 
especially by Ricardo de la Cierva, 
Franco's favourite journalist- 
propagandist-historlan during the 
years of the dictator's fin de regime - os 
the definitive account, not only of the 
death of Calvo Sotelo, but also of the 
political history of the Spanish 
Republic for the months of 1936 that 
preceded the military revolt. 

Romero's book suffers, as have his 
other works of history, from his- 


chronic inability to refuse the 
temptation to embroider on historical 
facts. This method is frustrating for 
students of the Spanish Civil Wnr. (He 
even tells us what Calvo Soldo was 
thinking a few minutes before his 
death.) Gibson has done far more leg- 
work than has Romero, and he has 
found living three of the men who were 
in the personnel-carrier in which Calvo 
Sotelo was kidnapped and killed; 
Romero has talked with only one of 
these men. Gibson has interviewed at 
least two persons who throw a new 
light on the murder of Castillo, 
wnereas Romero offers no new 
information at all on the subject. 

To illustrate Romero's method- 
ology, I refer readers to pages 
47-36 of his book, where he discusses 
the sessions of the Comisidn de Actas, 
held from March 17 to April 2. This 
commission, presided over by the 
moderate Socialist Indalecio Prieto, 
was empowered to deal with the Cortes 
seats whose legality was being 
challenged. Above all else, these 
sessions disclosed the extent to which 


Spanish elections were falsified by the 
government in power nnd its allies in 
the oligarchy. Just before the 


'enunciations of a radical 
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carefully through the files of the Grido 
del Popolo. and of the Turin page of 
Avantll The attributions here must 
always be somewhat doubtful, but I 
found few to dispute: Caprioglio uses 
style, content and survivors as his 
touchstones, and he uses them wisely. 
Finally, he is able to exclude a number, 
of spurious works, already published in 
previous editions of Gramsci, from the 
canon. The most significant of these 
are thirty-eight articles from early 1916, 
Gramsci’s first ^period as a full-time 
Journalist. Altogether, this is a 
splendid edition, replete with 
informative notes, bibliographies and 


all the useful apparatus of Scholarship. 
Caprioglio prints- the spurious 
apocrypha as appendices to each 
volume, and even puts Unas in the 
margin to denote censored passages.. 
The whoje series will obviously be an 
essential basis for future Gramsdair 
exegesis. • 

But the question always arises with 
such monumental works: is it worth it? 
The question is particularly acute for 
the canonical works, of Socialism, 
because the feebleness of much 
Marxist political thinking is at least 
partly due to excessive reverence for 
the sacred texts and the . founding' 
fathers. Gramsci himself thought m 
later years that his youthful journalism 
had no lasting' value, apd refused to 
allow, a selection to be publish^. 


Commission was to decide on the 
contested seats of the Catholic leader 
Gil Robles and of Calvo Sotelo, Prieto 
resigned. Romero, in an ambiguous 
and rambling account, tells his readers 
that Prieto resigned rather than assume 
the responsibility of depriving the two 
Rightists of their seats. He gives no 
rigorous references for this judgment. 
There are no supporting footnotes. 1 
see nothing in his inadequate 
bibliography to sustain his affirmation. 
For example, the pertinent comments 
of Paul Preston (in The Coming of the 
Spanish Civil War ) on this matter are 
not mentioned either in the text, the 
footnotes or the bibliography. 

Romero's method demands the 
reader's unlimited confidence in the 
author. It makes, perhaps, for easier 
reading but it also undoubtedly 
weakens the constraints for historical 
accuracy. I labour this 'point because 1 
believe the debates during the sessions 
of the Comisidn de Actas to have been 
one of the decisive moments in the 
decision of the Spanish Right to 
attempt to overthrow the Popular 


Front. In » country with a half-starved 
peasantry, suddenly aware of its rights 
and power, with the Left in control of 
the government and proving in the 
Conusidn de Actus that the century-old 
tradition of wholesale cheating at the 
polls (rnciV/ifunio) would not be 
tolerated in the future, what hope of 
salvation remained for the Spanish 
Right cxcepi a military revolt? 
Romero's book on the whole tries to 
justify the military uprising as 
inevitable in view of the prevalent 
disorders, which Cnlvo Sotelo and Gil 
Robles, from their seats in the Cortes, 
were during ah this period constantly 
exaggerating, playing on public 
opinion, to prepare the country tor the 
coming rebellion, of which both were 
eager collaborators. 

The little attention that Romero has 
paid to the details of the Iwo murders 
can probably be explained by the 
limited time he was given to finish his 
book, and the exigencies of the fixed 
dates for literary prizes. (It won (his 
year's Premio Espejo dc Espania - 
value around £15,000 - an award (hut 
Gibson won two years ago. It is also a 
close runner-up for another prize; (he 
most poorly proof-rend book of the 
year.) Haste docs make waste. Perhaps 
some day Romero will publish a book 
dedicated exclusively to the footnotes 
lacking in his historical works. It would 
be a service to historians and perhaps 
not so much of a disservice to himself as 
his publisher seem to think. 

The lack of proof-reading is not the 
only sign of pressure on Romero; his 
book could have been vastly improved 
by being rewritten and if the author 
had decided to define his own political 
position. But confused though it 
frequently is, Romero's book is loaded 
beyond any doubt toward a Rightist 
in te rpretation concern i ng the 

responsibilities for the situation that 
brought about the Spanish Civil War. 
(Was it written with an eye on present- 
day Spanish politics?) Gibson’s 
sympathies with the Spanish Socialist I 
Party are well known and are equally 
evident. in jj i$ book, Bpt Gjjbson, aside 
from giving' more information about 
the two political murders, is afso less 
secretive about his sources, and these 
two factors make his by far the more 
valuable book for the historian. 


interest In both Marxism and 
philosophy; nor was he a detached 
Intellectual, muring on historical or 
cultural themes, despite his wide 
reading and intellectual curiosity. He 
was an intransigent moralist, with a 
nonconformist ' conscience. He 
disliked drink, gambling and the 
bourgeoisie - the last because it was 
parasitic. He approved of hard work 
and free trade. Above all, he was a 
great radical journalist: clear-headed, 
unsentimental and persuasive. He 
wrote beautifully, often with a biting 
sarcastic wit, and he had the essential 
gift of thq public prosecutor, the ability 
to denounce effectively. Here, for 
example. Is a passing comment on the 
hapless Glqo . Olivetti, a fo riper 
free-trader fumed protectionist:; 
“Renegades are all (89 sftne£Wftatev& 
party' of |dca;th^', haye a&ujdpned. 


party of Idea; they, jiaye absqdphe^, 
They are qll cdnfempSblO^b^ause yoii. 1 ; 
never know whether they were more 
insincere yesterday, or whether they 
are more insincere today. 11 . 

. There: was, of course,, plenty to. 
denounce in wartime Turin . Theta 
volumes reflect the various scandals, 
the profiteering, the artificials bread 
shortages and the long hours of work in > 
the munitions factories. ' Gramsci 
; leatned a great deal, hr- theta years-, • 
aba tit how ppUtltia worked, and ne' did. 
ndt like what he foiindi'Sq he attacked 

the unworthy; In ■ the. process ‘‘he • 
became fiairly unpopular- with, his 
xd al tst* wr 


fill over a Hundred pages in each 
volume; and the rest - editorials, 
notes, reviews, reports - vary from 
parochial polemic to the international 
strategic balance, from Rudyard 
Kipling to Esperanto. He nearly 
always had something interesting or 
amusing to Say. Moreover, in August 
1917 he was made editor of the^ Grido 
del Popolo. His work as editor is not, 
of course, documented here, but it 

S ovided a marvellous opportunity for 
ramsci’s journalistic skills, and under 
him the journal was transformed 
politically and culturally. Gramsci 
always considered this educational 
work as vital, and l|i later years ft was 
very much the distinguishing feature 
both ' of the Vrdine Nitovo and , of 
pUnitd. if the Italian Communist 
i Tarty Ipday-ff ^ urpr*p|tert-mipded and 
generally' , 'better:^ ’■ educated .‘‘than 
. communist •partfoS , eltaWhere;.thenrit , 
: owes it to a tradition of debate founded 
in wartime Turin, and greatly 
illuminated by this 'edition^ •. 


Spain 1809 3975 by. Raymond Carr, 
which first .appeared; in 1966 r has 
.recency been -republished j ; by 
ClarendonPrejs: Ox ford University ;■ 
Press (856pp. j£l9.50. pa'perback.£9.9p,. 
019 8z2 j 27 4).’ Long considered to be.a 
standard workbri tf)6 ecpjfomiq, social 


Alianza 

Editorial 

Literatura 

Hispanoamericana 

NOVEDADES 


JORGE LUIS BORGES 
La dfra 

VLADY KOCMNCICH 

La octave mars villa 
Prologo dc Adolfo BlDjr Cmm 

LEOPOLDO LUG ONES 
Antoloda po&lca 

ocefon e inirodocaibi Je Jorge Lui Borga 

PABLO NERUDA 
AiiIoIobIb pottkfl 

PnJtogo jr Kleedm do llcmlit Loyob 


ULTIMOS T1TULOS PUBLtCADOS 


GIRO ALEGRIA 
El mundo es undio y ajeno 
Los perns hambrienios 
La mpknte de ora 

JOSE MARIA ARGUEDAS 

Los rios profundus 

Todas Ins Bangrei 

ul. js.' -, 

! MIGUEL ANGEL ASTLfltlA& ’ T 
Vfento flierlc 
• El papa verde 
Log oJas dittos 'enterrados 
Ley end aa de Guatemala 

MARIO BENEDETTI 
■ Cuentos 

- * ■ .' 

JORGE LUIS BORGES 
Obras compfeias en ttriabonwMn ' 

I. Con Adolfo Bby Casares 

ALFREDO BRYCE ECHEMIQUE ‘ 
Cuentos nmpletM 

BEATRIZ GUIDO 
La caida 

f 

R1CARDOG01RALDES 
Doe Segumto Sombra. 

; J SlLVlNA OCAMPO 
■ * ; 1 La ftirt^ y altra cuentos . 

juA^CAiiu^ oNEm i V 

• JuniKfld&Teres : . 1 


TdfirvState-- 
yruy^n- able to foQlude 

^ Tu WthcS!l^ y unkn 9 wn articles 

ami £ S^ r s e i D the third 
xt the edmpfere 


nicy wi : 

openriiary, in which a highly intelligent . 

' man reflected on day-to-day events. As : 
in most diaries, the interest lies not In 
the .facts discussed, ■ but ip- 
, atmosphere conveyed, and •; in .the; 
personality re v caic d -. ; ‘ 

These writings, indeed, show iwthc 
real Gramsci p£ • history,: perhfPS 
unfeimliartO thoscv3>o ipoW. only- the 
Prison • Notebooks. He; jsvas . not .a 
Marxist : 4d»to89(*er r j ; dapf)te; 


became feiriy unpopular with ■ his 
fellow. Socjal&ts who were, -Ih . many 
cases, '‘collaborating with , the 
authorities. But Hp also. gaiRed, vifil 
talf-confidence and . krtowlddgq. -In 
short, the roots of his later career-are 
' here :VewiIed; ; Without Ufa- wartime 
journalism, Gramsci could never have ; , 
led the Rtefofy CduqcU moyement m 
Turin after th& war, let ?lone become 
'leader of the Iteh^COramuitjst Party. 

: I 'I ' Jiliad'a.- khnl-D WUSol ' VKa ' 


aided in order fo cover the yean u£, to 


. HORACIO QUI ROC A 
' i_ ; Anaconda ' 

•.'! Posado amar , •. . ; .'.•••• 

■ ■ : El salvmje y oTrOfi cuntos 

JOSfe EUStASIO RIVERA 

,'fLa ybrljjlrie. *' , - 'j. - \ . 

v yuAN'Ruttti' 4 ;.'-y 

1 0 ga'lh) de oro y DtrtH'i«tio» (tare cine;;-'; 

; i-.i'yiv 

• 1 iPrtaWiirt '^dikifalr . 

i: , Halle 5 /e «9 .. . ..r 


Autarky .. to-i thf CORtamer.iSociety, t ’ jj ; • : 

193^-75" arid ^’800101^.1939 V75 fc i. . .' ,'v 

There- is ;!aii - •additional:' .-iex'tehsiyd, t, iAllaraaEdtiorWI 

blbllriariphltol csSay_ In, Whlch rec^ni !i ’-i^ V ' . = ' 1 
contriDutlons of Spanish scholfarslp the' . .. ■* -> , ’■{; • 

sriod 1808 to 1S09 afe<ipitsid<ifed. ; 
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Effects of enlightenment 


L. A. Siedentop 


John Lough 

The Philosophes and Post* 
Revolutionary France 

284pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £19.50. 

0 19 821921 0 

Voltaire once remarked about the 
miracle of Saint-Denis (who, after 
being beheaded, picked up his head 
and walked away): Vest le premier 
pas qui coflte.” Something like that 
strikes one about John Lough's latest 
hook. The protect of assembling the 
philosophes ideas over a range of 
social and political issues and then 
looking for correspondences with 
French legislation after 1789 is, at first 
glance, a surprising one. But once 
under way it acquires n real interest 
and even fascination - not least 
because of Professor Lough's evident 
delight and skill in producing 
unfamiliar passages from the 
philosophes' writings. Doubts about 
the principles of selection and the 
project of the book are lulled, if nol 
wholly dispelled. 

The variety of the philosopher' views 
emerges clearly, raising once agnin (lie 
question of how advisable it is to call 
them a "party”. That (lie philosophes 
felt they shared a mission is, of course, 
the chief reason for ascribing such an 
identity. But the meaning attached to 
the term "philosophe" is notoriously 
elusive. It was defined usually 
in opposition to “intolerance', 
“fanaticism" and "prejudice”. (In its 
weakest sense to be a philosophe 
meant little more than being humane, 
in a stronger and more frequent sense it 
meant being something like a liberal -a 
word which perhaps helped to oust 
It.) Lough’s copious citations from the 
philosophes on topics ranging from 
government through property rights 
and taxation to punishment'- and 
divorce - is an admirable corrective to 
any over-simple view of them ns a 
smgfe party. 

Shared traits do emerge, however. 
The first is the moral seriousness and 

§ radical grasp of the pliilosaphes. 
ometimes they have been presented 
as an almost Bloomsbury-like coterie, 
exploiting the social privileges which 
they ostensibly rejected. At other 


times they have been presented as 
essentially a priori in their approach to 
social and political problems, victims 
of a few ludicrously inadequate 
assumptions. (Joseph de Maislre 
observed sarcastically that they were so 


think.) Neither view survives study of 
their writings. For the most part, their 
curiosity and wit f notably Voltaire's) 
Were at (he service of a sense of justice 
. which, founded on a commitment to 
'* natural" equality, made the practices 
and beliefs of the ancien regime appear 
as abuses and prejudices to them. The 
convidion that things could not go on 
as they were did not mRke them 
revolutionaries - far from it. But it 
made them powerful agents in the 
ideological erosion of the ancien 
regime, contributing to a point of view 
among the educated and half-educated 
classes _ which led the noblesse to 
see their traditional privileges not so 
much us “rights'' justified by Natural 
Law or Reason but as happy accidents. 
Their polemics against Church power 
and wealth, their call for basic civil 
rights nnd a lay system of education 
gave them a public standing which 
intellectuals (at least those outside the 
Church) hnd seldom enjoyed before in 
Europe. To that extent, there is 
obvious continuity between the 
pliilosaphes' views and the emergence' 
of a secular state and bourgeois society 
in France. 


a whole range of feudal dues, the 
philosophes did more than consult 
“class interest’’. After all, some were 
themselves nobles. Others, like 
Diderot, had a deep sympathy for the 
plight of the peasantry. None the less, 
the philosophes did not seriously 
imagine that the gap between the rich 
and the poor could be much reduced. 
Like Voltaire writing on “equality' 1 in 
the Dktionmire philosophique, they 
mostly believed that while “each man 
in his heart has the right to believe 
himself entirely equal to other men, it 
does not follow that the cook of a 
cardinal may order his master to 
prepare dinner”. It was equality before 
the law, the abolition of privileges, 
which they sought. Individual property 
rights, still deemed “natural" in an 


Boulainvilliers and Montesquieu. 

Here a drawback of Lough’s book 
emerges. His citations often reveal an 
evolution of views between the 
philosophes writing in mid-century and 
those like Condorcet writing in the 
17S0s. Lough notices the evolution. 
But he does not really seek to analyse it 
- to ask whether new issues were 
emerging. Yet it is important to ask 
why the enthusiasm for English 
institutions ( Anglomanie ) of the older 
philosophes gave way to a far more 
critical view in later writers such as 
Holbach and Condorcet. Why did a 
limited monarchy with a representative 
assembly dominated by aristocratic 
interests on the English model seem 


rights, still deemed “natural" in an 
almost Lockean sense, were not to be 
restricted. Doubtless that is one 
reason, among many others, why 
Rousseau raised the hackles of the 
philosophes. 

Older philosophes such as Voltaire, 
obsessed by the conflict between 
inhented privileges and the 
requirements of “natural” equality, 
nailed their colours to the mast of civil 


less appealing by the 1780s? In part, 
the example of the American colonies 
in revolt helped to draw attention to 


liberty. But, if only through omission, 
they downgraded the cause of political 
liberty. (There wbs a prudential 


piey had a sharp eye for hypocrisy 
and, even more, tor idleness - that 
deeply unbourgeois quality. Their 
favourite targets were, of course, the 
higher clergy nnd (he religious orders. 
They were ferociously anti-clerical. (It 
is remarkable, in retrospect, how little 
sense they had of their own role in 
secu anzing basic Christian values, 
notably the commitment to “natural” 
equality as a ground for claiming equal 
fundamental rights.) But the 
philosophes did not spare the noblesse. 
The survival of caste in France 
through the distinction between noble 
and ^ rounirler, seemed to them 
barbarous and "contrary to nature". 
The chief occupation of the nobles was 
described as -le triste piaisir de vexer 
leyrsconcitoycns", through exercising 
privileges no longer deemed to be 
rights properly so-called. (“Qu'avez- 
vous fall pou r tBnt de biens? Vous vous 
etes donntf la peine de naltre, et rien de 
Plus , Beaumarchais wrote in The 
Marriage of Figaro.) Yet in urging the 
abolition of primogeniture, entail nnd 


element m this; taking on the throne as 
well as the altar seemed too risky.) 
They attached less importance to self- 
government than to “enlightened” 
government - that is, to uniform and 
efficient administration which 
protected civil rights and put an end to 
a caste society. Of course, this involved 
them in championing what might be 
SfHM-pofilical rights such as that 
of freedom of association, speech and 
the press But the problem of 
reforming 1 £tat to disperse power or 
increase participation in decision- 
making - of that little is said by 
Voltaire. Indeed the preference of 
many philosophes for an enlightened 
prince assisted by a meritocratic elite 
(hence the role of the mandarin 
Chinese image) was pronounced, and 
conjures up utilitarianism rather than 
^Humanism. It was only from the 
17705 that Turaot (who had the widest 
experience of French government), 
Mnlesherbes and Condorcet began to 
widen the range of political argument. 
In effect they began to combine the 
older philosophes' call for equal basic 
rights with arguments adapted from 
aristocratic critics of the ^despotic" 
French monarchy . such as.. 


Resistance : to revolution 


the issue of self-government, and 
suggested the need Tor .reforming the 
structure of Vital - contributing to 
Condorcet's Essai sur les assemblies 
provinciates. But not only that. By the 
1780s ‘'aristocratic” society seemed 
less inevitable; social distances had 
contracted; and the centralized French 
state, even if it guaranteed “negative” 
liberty, seemed less desirable. Thus 
new issues were emerging. 

The problem of how to limit and 
disperse the power concentrated in the 
machine [I'etal) which sustained civil 
liberties began to surface. The older 
philosophes had discussed political 
arrangements in such individualist 
terms that they did not succeed in 
identifying the relationship between 
class conflict and the centralizing of 
power in France since the early 
seventeenth century. The weakness of 
representative institutions in the long 
period since the meeting of the Estates 
General, and consequent lack of 
familiarity with the structure of 
government meant that few 
philosophes were in a position to 
criticize the centralized administration 
created by Richelieu and Louis XIV. 
They were mesmerized by ihe 
patchwork quilt of archaic and 
conflicting jurisdictions of the ancien 
regime, and failed to see the extent to 
which power belonged do facto to the 
intendants nnd their subordinates. Yet 
a strong case can be made that the 
contraction of social distances in 
France - and the growing sense of a 
shared or “human” nature - was itself a 
result of changes in the structure of 
French government. Certainly that 
rapid contraction of social distances, 


psasaasa 

things in the pre-reVofotfiS^ 
WK most require exftf 
Many of these issueTT. 

relationship between 

state power, the Sf 
decentralization, and the ml 

ssmbSs 

generation. They became then, 
of French liberals such as Bnj 
Constant, Guizot and T« 

who together transformed the 
liberal argument, moving it » 
what. '» now called m 
individualism to a more 
framework. That change in fa* 
French liberal thought waste 
about not only by reflect™" 
revolutionary period, 
episodes such as the TertunS 
Empire, but also by reflectm* 


limitations of ^3* 
political and social thought -faj 
the philosophes' model of sodm 
government. Posl-reK 
liberals began to argue fa 
individualist model of * 
(“atomization”) paved thewafo 
centralization of power, 

. Lough does not lake sitfida 
into account when laying don 
framework for his book. He* 
accepts the problems openlya* 
by the philosophes , noting the 
of their views on property 
taxation, punishment and ed 
and then compares post-17® 
in French legislation with 
proposals - thus establishing fa 
of continuity or discontinuity, 
this throws -useful light « 
philosophes. But it does not * 
much light on post-revobu 
France - on the use trade 
philosophes' ideas later on.omt 
criticisms later directed against* 
Furthermore, it does not snow bn 
evolution of "enlightened" opi 
under the ancien rfghne prepare 


way for many of the Issoeii 
dominated liberal thought iftrf 
Revolution. If Professor Long) 


interesting nnd important book w 
have resulted, one which, 
examining changing Ideas, whkN 
thrown new light on Ihe evoJutsi. 
French institutions. 
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Anthony Thorlby 

Georges Gusdore . 

Fondements du Savolr Rom antique 
471pp. Paris: Payot. 

\ 2 ne . «n ; only, admire Georges 
Ousdorf s Immense work, the full 
scope of which is, becoming ever more 
IEP*2? nt Mth the publication of his 1 
volumes pn the Romantic phase in 
SEJPS* intellectual culture. 1 His 
theme la science in the broadest sense 
(JartenCG humifies), which Includes 
£ vMch men know (he 
world through philosophy, literature, 
and history as well as through those 
sifencM, Which, have come, to ,be ' 
V rocognlzed since Uieso-called scientific 
■ • . re ^<ton a Smc5re re liable, useful, and' 
RproNlcfcm’ constitute? for 
-. Profesfor Guscforf.ajcind of counter- «' 
nvahidoQ)- and' ono . Which he 
• JyJdently - endorws^foough. tin no 
. fMctionary ; spn«#;Htf ktiows the 
- : Wlturaj -clock can never be put back 

•■■VlSfeSSWi- 0 *.??* EptoaiHicsi 

be. !» i> also 
,■ glffM ??. ■«#* ttotionairsm to which : i 
/- tijtaMo taste ' for the past; the 
P^nrittve. ^eutlulloiand iheregfonai : 
: M retrograde • 

• : tr 2?—^ ito-JfrfYwshl-idfeals Ilf the 
Gusdorf iadtolllv 

\ was in fact very 

' particular, i the 


rm,!ts2; Djffic U .. pro b, oms here , which - K 

blow against that cultural hegemony, ChiWorf sktts by way of the safe S Will he do more repo 

bofh 1‘berated and triumphed j} ar ^R hr ^e and. quotation (a Sat ^ and simplify) the difficuFtie 

tl he S- 00 ^ ™k» P 5 Presented by Hegel's philosophy, 1 oi 
f Revolution does not appear ™ iatlve wading of this kind), will he, consider its Implications for hi 

here as; failure, but : as the decisive ™*. W c . m ay ask, are we to make nnd) own enterprise? " ' 


Europe , It is credited . with the the aif«dy 

inspirational energy behind the accumulation of knowledge afTheeSS 
reaction which it provoked against ? fth e eighteenth century, which lift ro SubSiI 
^Withputit. and the essentially ma ny minds in turmoil and disariay 
S e HPl E "!. 1 ? htot,n } ent ^ch preceded y 0arnm 8 tor what seemed to theSa 


"“p‘n.Qiiuns tor nis 

own. enterprise? • 

ic “ rtail, ly, knows that the 
exatence of Romanticism as a cultural 

SUSifi! 8 p ? bI ?7 fttic - Does the sheer 
quantity of .writing and thinking at a 
Oven neriod. with whini, ,u. .I?i 


Js even ,«» great cultural event of tost; ■ • totality of experience ■ wSS: ° v ®™ belms us, estqbUsh 

; .German lUera ture and ph I tosphy in the totegration . of the Sf WtMn SJ ^f^. ^ative change in our 
^ Goethe would have ’been vastaess of time ahd SLS Gb,dSS sciences? In a 

■ ‘j Susdorf does not belittle «fmply reports the extent and varieft^ 7™il ' 8 thIn E he Is talking about. It 

*he centre of ^is longing, add refcra^to ^ ***&¥ ‘here? 

a -stylf iddalisin . subjectivism and summarizes the’ kinds of rehearses the well-known 


nature mysticism \ 
greatest German pi 
admiring echoes th 
Including - rather 
appear - those 
Rohiantics. He f m 
tnat from his broad 


' Wg!® Inspired the produced. And because it produced so area^ 
authors and evoked ■ and because the longing itself so book 

throughout Europe,, self-evidently belongs to any romnlete some' 
>r belatedly It migh account of the human' Mvch^ ths 
a of .the .FreTb I»Sl»«KliW6ri-h.. - ^ ''SSi.? 


7’ — uum reportace to 
sort Of intellectual enga g ement 
Secedes that Romantfciun “can 


K“Mp> wsqgwmg pow a , . 3* ? u FFi. mat its '“ppy ai remaininaaf this 

Infeed to afreet the nnn«(ih abiding . lnflijence - Altitude of tptal generalization ■ 

imbalance des Sn S?i ,?li D lte fc «, h firm foundation Fl^ : Ho ^cizasL“hls SSS 
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an effect of perspective, 9 
misunderstanding; it is neceiwf 
accept it as such, or elsercuoi* 
intelligibility. In the absence^ 
histonan, history would 
reign of non-sepse;-or ratwi" 
- would be no history. ; . 

Romanticism, it would- Hfa 
necessary fiction. At the same 
has an f, essence" to .which I 
often refers or assumes, and IW* 
locates in the concept beuwty 
his own undertaking: “Intefllp 
It Is not by virtue of whatanyptf 
Romantic knows or 
qualifies as a Romantic, 
of his way of knowing; hk 
-towards the highest p«slM 
Intelligibility combined Wuifi 
direct personal contact^ 
things* .• Gusdorfs writing 
therefore be regarded a* ... 
Romantic, ‘ - ,'Vv 

Unfortunately, the bopk 
the most part a more t» 
.Impression, of 
garizatiori. The: reader "5 
much sense of dirett^cb.M*” 
the puthojrs and jdqas uqdet ai 
riot even as regards tfao excerp» 
tend fo confirm a generanzaaor 
tl(an provoke a thought,; Many 
are taken from secondary 
that there is a strong sense 
^th similar scholarship and g: . 
of commeotatora. MMt. 
very reputable - Vrin'Tjegfas?i 
Wellek, el dl -thoughothefli 
be musing (Brand^ CW^', 
Feckhain? Thp rw^.^S 


Peckbam? Tho rertgC .^ rei 

Ehglishfcaltbgether fipn*g 

HftjP 0 * 1 * became^ plain, -And ft kstbefolioS^ 5 \ fotmulattoq which; it must be., eaid,^ 
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Miraculously sarcastic 


Masolino cPAmico 

Vittorio Gassman 

Un grande avvenlre dictro le spallc 

244 pp. Milan: Rizzoli. L.9000. 

Vittorio Gassman and 
Luciano Lucignani 

intervisia sui tealro 

15 5pp. Bari: Laterza. L.7000. 

Sixty years old this September (he was 
bom in 1922), Italy’s greatest living 
actor celebrated hlmselfand his love oT 
symmetry (doubtless inherited from 
his German father) with a series of 
public summations of his career. After 
an enormously successful Oiello, the 
revival of a role he had played 
momentously a quarter of a century 
earlier, he first offered himself for 
“auction” (the name he gave to a non- 
stop marathon performance of 
soliloquies, meditations, and im- 
promptu dialogues with the audi- 
ence) .in Avignon, and then gave 
the Venice Film Festival the world 
premieres of his original, 
autobiographical film Di padre in 
flslio: a record of his relationship with 
his by now eighteen-year-old son 
Alessandro, shot over a period of ten 
years. In Vittorio Gassman’s own 
description, it is about “a child growing 
uj) into a man, and a man becoming 

Iniervista sul teatro is a series of 
Gassman’s answers to questions posed 
by the critic, film director and his 
longtime friend and mentor, Luciano 
Lucignani. It gives space to the actor's 
more serious, “responsible" side, and 
needs to be read as a summary of those 
ideas which only surface here and there 
in Ihe more frivolous, autobiographical 
volume, Un grande avvenire dletro le 
spalle. 

Yet this is no ordinary actor’s 
autobiography, just as Gassman is no 
ordinary actor; indeed the whole scale 
of his life has been, since his 


beginnings, somewhat superhuman. Tot6, Aldo Fi 
Bom in Genoa, brought up in Rome, followed in dv 

Absolutely clear 


Aridea Fezzi Price 

Jbrnard Berenson and 
Llotilde Marghieri 

j^*pecchlc dopplo: Carteggio 1927- 

540pp. Milan: R usconl L. 20,000 
Clotilde Marghieri 
T rilogJa . . 

j°6pp. Milan: Rusconi. L. 12,000, 

Cjjjtilde BetoccM Marghieri (1897- 

NaiLiu 93 ^° rn toto a cultured 
Neapolitan family . of the high 

whcvSSf 8 ' '- Her fatb er was a lawyer 
<w“ k ^J nterru P ed hls pursuit of 
, t0 ret foot in the courts 
!aiuwf r m , otb pr a sophisticated 
A. froril Basilicata. Her 
H er • AJeBsandro created a 
hlslojy 1 ^ 6 ^ ^ b r&ry . of Neapolitan 

current custom 
FloreSl W f aen i tp 8 “a™! school in 
ItS ^to order to learh “to speak 
BjJtSJ * a tf 5 ? 11 accept'’. After 

SrehSJ' she m6t her 

Marghieri at a 


W iater^m B ^ am ! n,n g some book?; 
wW -hf ^ , a ^to in the ballroom 
' “nable to dance, 

ScStfio w wouldn't he 

v Tlit tSSS do,n g i* »o Well”. 
Of deSfeP?, -f 48 , 8 promise at once 
'fteeiSJ' -"'itoto- respect for her 
Beatiyneaii.S?? 1 S f which Clotilde 

was then the 
to, Naples! 
wions it 

swKkars sorlk fa, tofql friends and 


he was an international basket-ball 
player in his early twenties, while 
training at the Accademia d’Arte 
Drammatica. Gassman ’s mother, 
whom he describes as a natural actress 
whose bourgeois upbringing prevented 
her from ever appearing on stage, had 
encouraged him to join the institution, 
where the teachers' only objection was 
to his great height, because of the size 
of the average Italian leading lady. 
Gassman haa already discovered his 
own leanings towards exhibitionism, 
when, on tne occasion of his father’s 
premature death and funeral he had 
relished playing the bereaved son. His 
brief recollections from his basketball 
years also concentrate on how he 
"acted" the game rather than lived it; 
but he must have brought even to 
basketball some of his father's teutonic 
perfectionism. A tireless self- 
improver, he was a model pupil at the 
Accademia. While attempting 
dangerous acrobatics and ati kinds of 
other physical exploits, he Worked very 
hard both on his voice and on his 
memory, helped here by an intense, 
sensual, and for the Italian theatre, 
unfashionable love of the spoken 
'word. An early marriage to the 
daughter of a distinguished actor- 
manager (heiress to r long theatrical 
tradition also on her mother's side) 
followed Gassman's stage debut and 
within a few years he had established 
himself as Italy’s most dashing, 
flamboyant young star. 

Oddly enough, the newly- 
resurrected film industry seemed 
unable to employ the young man's 
obvious talents. At that time Italian 
film-makers often lamented the dearth 
of skilled performers - the actors of the 
older generation were, with few 
exceptions, unable to come to terms 
with neorealism. But there were no 
suitable roles for Gassman, which is to 
say, there were no good roles for 
romantic leads. As a reaction against 
the rhetoric of the Fascist years Italian 
cinema after the war wanted no G6rard 
1 Philipes, or Brandos, or Oliviers. The 
main box-office attractions were - 
indeed, are to this day - comedians: 
Totd, Aldo FabriZi, Walter Chiari, 
followed In due course by Alberto 


Sordi, Ugo Tognazzi. Nino Mufrcdi 
(Morccllo Masioianni's “serious'' 
image, inaugurated by La dolce win, 
made him known internationally, hut 
damaged his appeal at home) . Thus the 
young Gassman was only acceptable as 
an antagonist; he played the sneering 
villain in countless inferior movies, 
including the now risible Risn amaro, 
which launched Siivana Mangano. 

Or maybe Gassman simply was not 
good enough in “serious roles. His 
total lack of conviction continued to 
show throughout his Hollywood 
period. After the collapse of his first 
marriage, he followed Shelley Winters, 
then ai the height of her career, to 
Hollywood, where he was put under 
contract by a major company. But the 
Italian stage continued to be the centre 
of his artistic life - he fought free from 
his contract for six months of every 
year, and his Hamlet was conceived 
during that time. Meanwhile, he was 
cast as an improbable violinist opposite 
Elizabeth Taylor in a forgettable film 
called Rhapsody, and as an even more 
improbable Mexican rake in an even 
more forgettable film called Sombrero, 
during the shooting of which lie 
confesses to have failed utterly in his 
attempts to seduce the enchanting star, 
Cyd Charisse. 

The problem with Gassman was 
that, with his overpowering physical 
presence, his thoroughness, his manic 
devotion to the current issue - be it 
acting, reading, or simply getting 
drunk - he was “un fanatico , and 
therefore, very "antipatico". This is 
nol a serious handicap on the stage, 
where sheer technique may work 
wonders; but it is fatal on the screen 
where a man’s personality is laid bare. 
For over ten years Gassman may have 
realized this, but did not care or could 
not help it. Then he met the man who 
changed his life - his “second father”, 
although only a few years his senior: 
the film director Mario Monicelli, an 
acknowledged master of Italian 
comedy. Always a lover of paradox, 
Monicelli persuaded producers to let 
him cast Gassman in a comic role. To 

f lay a small-lime crook in TsoHtHgnotl 
1958) Gassman had to change his 
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entire image. This involved having his 
forehead lowered; his nose flattened; 
the adoption of u stammer, and of 
cauliflower cars; and above all. it 
entailed laughing at himself. The 
results were sc nsalional. The film was a 
triumph and Gassman found himself 
Inunchcd on u fresh career, as a star of 
the “commedia uH'italiana'’; a career 
lie has continued to this day. 

Monicelli had revealed both to the 
audience and lo Gassman himself a 
latent sense of humour which the actor, 
characteristically, later worked hard lo 
develop, as he hud previously worked to 
develop his chest. He began to consort 
with wits, especially with the group of 
intellectuals who gathered round the 
liberal paper. II Mondo. He returned 
to the stage with renewed energies, and 
spent much of the money he was now 
able to command in a huge venture, a 
Teatro Nazionnle Popolare which for 
two years undertook to present classic 
plays all over Italy in an immense, 
custom-built circus marquee. The text 
chosen for the first performance was of 
course Manzoni's great , unactable play 
Adelchi, whose magnificent rhythms 
entranced Gassman's car. 

All this, and much more, including 
the inevitable information about the 
hero’s sex life, becomes very readable 
(hanks to Gassman’s self-taught irony, 
which is the real driving force in his 
confessions, be they written, staged or 
filmed. Bookish and a compulsive 
writer (and by no means a bad 
translator of plays), Gassman 
sympathizes with the publishers who 
turned down his earlier essays, poems 
and novels- doubtless with reason. His 
style tends to be turgid and cloying, but 
the writer's sarcastic attitude towards 
everything, including his own prose, 
along witn the showman’s sure ear for 
brevity, works the miracle. Such 
monstrous self-indulgence is made 
palatable (for a triumph of this method 
over a more conventional approach, 
see Gossman’s—letter" in answer to his | 
former wife Shelley Winters's own 
straight-faced, clich£- ridden book of 
memoirs). 

’• Intervisia ’ sul teatro,. .has - ' feiVer 
chances of winning international , 
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acclaim, but it is compulsory reading 
for anyone interested in the 
background in the Italian stage. While 
describing his own appreiuissage, 
Gassman has interesting things to say 
on ihe gient actors of earlier 
generations (one of these, Ermeie 
Zacconi, told him (hat an actor is only 
perfect when he has rid himself of nil 
edges and comers - of elbows and 
knees; he must become a sort of living 
bail); on the directors who brought 
about a revolution in the 1940s - 
especially Luchino Visconti, whose 
flair for melodrama Gassman 
convincingly underlines; on his own 
development and career as an actor- 
manager. He also has poignant 
observations on the whole concept of 


achieve that absolute clarity to which 
we aspired, as to ‘a rock of security 
Collections of correspondence are 
usually published posthumously; but 
these letters appeared just before 
Marghleri’s death last October.. In a 
sense she felt that she was already a 


custodiap of posterity, having crossed 
the dividing-line between action and 
contemplation, the appetite for living 
having been replaced by a detachment 
which allowed her to dwell on the 


A pencil drawing of Clotilde Marghieri in 1928, by Roberto; Panel reproduced 
from the book reviewed here, . ! ' 

salons whose -. gods were the art final attempt At self-analysis, has not Tattj she wa$“encQU raged 
historians Roberto Pane and Lorenzo been Included, ; \ . . ^erwlfjreejyan^ wdsable 

Giusso. Clotilde, who frequented when Berenson \ and Marghieri society where men and 
these salons, still kept her Florentine meett he Is over , sixty, she not yet; 
school friends' informed about the life t u rtv . She is intelligent, speaks and 


bwiuui * — -- imny. one » hiicjubwu, >wm «iv 

df the Neapolitan Intelligentsia, and re8< jg several ^ languages, has .had ap 
one of them,' Pellegrina Rosselli del - eluent education and Is perfectly. 
Turco, bad by how become an assistant tqUipped to efiteri his. world. But the ' 
to an “art critic, an old gentleman, an ; diffcrence betWeen their age^ makes'- 
Americanised polish jew . He declared the eX n Br ience ah unusual one. Tljeir 
himself ; eager to meet the Neapolitan correspondence is the recotd of a long ; 
girl about whom he had heard so. much., sentimental and intellectual education, 

which torms ld specchio ddppia t^^i humaritiyJ 'But they also^tonvey the 
Double Mifrbr)- makes to#! jiersopaUty of tbe W^g^^w. who 
prelude to the bdoks which Marghieri when it cqmeS j tO.- fteltog? 1 Jljd 
wroth aftbr Bd reason's death ;and that judgment, is^ his * eqUit-Ror ^twenty- 
... iu a .irtnip onlnittp 1 *taht>vRBra. Murahleiri reminds us in 


a rT racn V°“ ia e hetwedn Bernard ■■ Berenson .. and , a writer. The letters ;aepicr yiyiaiy a; rL . 

Wy we^ m e B tS^ eI 8^ tmo ^toMRter; Clotilde Marghieri. Thpir_pasSionate ■ fascinating and' long: ^int* . vantdied -W#fd recalls her- life bUh^rnuqh loved 
Kmarieii .. , • ,^^,ndence^ ^ from ¥to 195 ?, I wyaf iiflfmdfofiectBerenMn'Srare toly h^ 

Ctoce wgs then -the alsd^tonvey the 

Y^lMntiCiiIiufai presence in Naples Double Mifrdri • makes- an Md^al -•berropaUtydf theypUng.v^3rnan, vvho .like. ■ SlblJJ® .AJ^ratnd, fletro 
mortthS KlcS^ii prelude to foe Wol^whlch 'Marghieri . Sen it comes' ro^ceHngs > ap’d' Pfijcrtzf,' Zdhoni-BiMcp.-^p^ndid, 
&i a Ven * death^^^ Uidgment. : is'^his .-Bor TRnrnt^-: ROMgtt- 

Sjjctai Fkusto Nicolini?i)oria ■ are now republished [h a single volujpe : elgft^yeafe, Marghieri .reminds us in Edith : Wharton. Thi- * b 9 ^i ri j o gy‘ 

o(Sr bQp&Jlmdlt f jwr j^cach other in a'doubl^ mirror trying to-, Italian cbltutAllifi. 


' Thb. correspondence; lasted J except 
for an interval during .the Second 
World War, until .Berensdn’s death/ 
Aftef Whleh/Marghieri,': who bad., 
started jo . practise tier craft in’ the 
letters,’ -wrote: 1 her , autobiography. 
Memories !of her .school-day? ..are 
reedrded w(th modesty, humour and a. 
touch Of nialice in Le eaucande; VUa in ■ 
■villa recalls her- life In the muph - joved 
fapiily house dtjjie fobt of Vesuvio; II 
Segno siil braccio evokes many figures 
like Dtisei SiblNa .AJenmiO, Pjefro 
Pancrazf ,’ Ztifidni-Blancp, ■ Splenqid. - 
.Ifiere among' bthtirs' fs .'her portrait of 


the sovereign majesty of the word, 
against the prevailingly visual, 
choreographic appeal of most 
contemporary Italian stage 
productions. 
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pnrable of her existence' and toatiempt 
to measure its significance. Above all 
she hoped that the publication of these 
letters would “do justice to the 
memory of Berenson' . 

Lo specchio doppio portrays an 
extremely . civilized, unostentatious 
society, in which there was an 
extraordinary intellectual’ and moral 
freedom. Both BfertpsonV. yvltty, 
•sceptical ^.conversation apd,,. hra 


the object of criticism and sometimes 
bf scandal in , her family, drcle in 
Naples. During her frequent visits to .1 
Tattl she wa? encouraged to express 
tterpeif freejy and, was able to ehjpy a 
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: world drama from- 
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Modern Drama publishes 
the best articles by the best 
international critics and 
scholars on the widest variety 
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worlddrama. 
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THE MEANING OF FREEDOM 

■ ; . , Philip Drew. 

: Through six' centuries of ' EngliaH 
; literature Philip Drew traces the 
Complex interweaving^ of theory. 

: superstition, tradition t ahd specu- 
; latlon about human .freedom and 
Its limitations 

500pp . ' , £18.50 


. POEMS OF 
THE SCOTTISH HILLS .- 
. an anthology r 
selected by Hotnl$h Btowft . 
foreword by Norman Macwjifg : 
I6pp •‘■V' £3.90&.£ll.d(j 
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Themes and variations 


Brian Vickers 

Marion Trousdale 
S hakespeare and (he Rhetoricians 
20fipp. Scolar Press. £15. 

0 85967 654 4 

In (he 1940s three books appe.1 


popular icxl-huok, which showed how 
to prat I uce “copy" or the stuff of 
writing. One technique was to vary 
word-order and construction, 
expressing (he same idea in different 
ways, as in Erasmus's virtuoso re- 


such comments arc “essentially Her own knowledge is extensive, and 
Shakcspeare'sowntentaliveglosseson no one could read this book without 
the action of his play". Bui these are, learning n great deni more about 
rather, the characters’ own reactions to Renaissance rhetoric. In one section, 
events, some of which arc shown to be applying Quintilian's account of 
mistaken, or vicious, or just courtroom procedures to Othello , and 


writing of the sentence “Tuac literae uninformed. In Measure for Measure to the covert trial of Desdemona in 

. J _l _ .ft 1 M fl Id lint ■ 1 _ : _..r* L (Ua mUiaL Sc kainn AnrtrlllAtael Kir 


me magnopere deleclnrunt" in 148 “Shakespeare 


0 85967 654 4 slightly varying forms. The modern 

, reader may be reminded of the novelist 

In the 1940s three books appeared in La Peste, forever tinkering with his 
which transformed our knowledge of opening sentence, but for Renaissance 
rhetoric in Shakespeare s age. T. w. writers this whs evidently n valuable 
Baldwin published in 1944 a weighty way of learning synonyms, or 
two- volume study of the Elizabethan flexibility. a( least. Yet what use is it as 

f ram mar school* Shakespeare s Small a critical tool? 
aline A Lesse Creeke (alluding to „ - ... ...... .... 


bnakespeare begins witn me 
consideration of an abstract quality . . . 
and he proceeds to present his thoughts 


the absentia which is beinj 
. . . (ago, who has set ( 


conducted by 
Hhello up as 


and he proceeds to present his thoughts plaintiff, judge, and executioner, she 
in a schematic way." She will not finds a truly illuminating rhetorical 
conceive that the opening discussion context for drama. But elsewhere, it 
could represent the preoccupations of must be said, her interest in rhetoric 
a Duke about lo yield the control of a has not had a beneficial effect on her 


Jon son 's^ iff" 8 of lessor Trousdale, rather than 

Shakespeare's learning) which drawi . n S P n ,he . pedants, or the 
reconstructed the training in rhetoric courtiers, in Loves Labours Lost, say, 
received by every boy who attended an [? r natu J a l examples of varying in 
English school or university in the Erasmus s sense takes the opening 


flexibility, at least. Yet what use is it as large city to his deputy, giving him own writing or thinking. Too often 
a critical tool? instructions in government: this must discussions end suddenly, switch to 

Professor Trousdale rather than ^ Shakespeare’s own "articulated new and large theoretical issues which 
drawing on the pedants or the interest" in government. The related she has neither the time nor means to 
courtiers, in Love's Labour's Lost, say, idea of a "8 loss ” is equally non- solve; the argument never achieves an 
for natural examples of “varying" in dramatic, since it fragments drama into incremental force, but spirals off or 
Erasmus’s sense takes the opening an action, followed oy a gloss by the dwindles into long sequences of 


dxteen ih^nd se venteenihren t urics of SuKfinding ‘min? ^matistto which we add our own 

sixteen lb and seventeenth centuries. varyj(1 .. jn „ no ,ably in the questions «•?«. What we are given is the action 

In 1947, Sister Miriam Joseph n f the guards - “Who’s there?... with all of its glosses and to these we 


published Shakespeare's Use of the Arts 
of Language, demons! rating his 
remarkably wide learning in rhetoric. 
With n repertoire of over (wo hundred 


What, is Horatio there?", this “idea 
heiug “repeated in varying ways” 


arc obviously meant as wit enables us 
to add glosses of our own." But in 


figures. many of them used hundreds fl 
of times over for effects ranging from rritirai 


of times over for effects ranging from 
mnemonic clarity to playful wit to 
painful intensity (euizeuxis, by which u 


neiiig repeated in varying ways , HUU Ul »• 

yielding various “semantic kernels drama meaning and value are not 
attached to (he ghosi". This docs not detachable, post facto formulations; 
sccmaconvincineexamole. nor are the tae y are inherent in behaviour, 


sccmaconvincingexample,norarethe f^ e y are inherent in fc 
critical comments (mostly from Wayne Ifinguage, form. 

C. Booth and Maynard Mock) very Clearly the problem of 
illuminating. Later she takes “varying rhetoric to literary criticis 
in a larger sense, first ns varying of easily solved, and Trousdalt 


quotation, not ail of which are 
relevant. 

Several important issues are handled 
unsatisfactorily. It is hard to accept 
that the sixteenth century practised a 
“disjunction between words and 
things", since many writers then were 
perfectly aware of an intermediate 


«»»•. uw.ar.v-., perfectly aware of an intermediate 

ngunge, form. level, such as idea, or sign, or concept, 

Clearly the problem of applying and it is harder to accept that this 
etoric to literary criticism is not supposed disjunction resulted, for the 
sily solved, and Trousdale deserves Elizabethans, in a “disjunction 


suffering: “Howl, howl, howl from Holinshed arc said to be 

' Never, never . . . ), Shakespeare not Erasmian varyings, where the concept 
only followed the traditional models hns become thin and vague. Worse 
but provided text-book examples of still, the idea of “repetition through 
them, revealing by many incidental varying” is then applied to the 
comments his full awareness of the sequence of scenes in Act I. which the 


between representation and meaning", 
in which “the intelligible is not thought 


rhetorical tradition. 

Also published in 1947 was a more 


specialized book by Roscmund Tuve, 
Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery, which carried on a running 
battle with modern poetry and modem 


battle with modern poetry and modem 
criticism while rcconsl rue ting 

Renaissance ' attitudes. Although 
extremely difficult to read, this book 
gave a valuable account of the 
rationale behind the use of logic and 


author translates into “formulae, 
I was a more assigning the letter a lo Richard's 
:mund Tuve, fnction and the letter b to 
Metaphysical Bolingbroke’s". The pattern that then 
an a running "emerges'' - as if by itself- “done only 
t and modem in terms of character, runs ab b ab a. 
econsl rue ting This is even less helpful, and to imagine 
Although that such algebraic enciphering of the 
id, this book main characters in n scene constitutes 
unt of the (in the sense that Eugene Vinaver used 
of logic and it of Malory) an “interlacement”. 


Not entirely natural 


rhetoric, and went on to show some of proving “the importance of varyingasa 
its effects on poetry between Wyatt compositional mode", means that you 


Graham Bradshaw 

E. A. J. Honicmann 

Shakespeare’s Impact on his 
Contemporaries 

149pp. Macmillaii. £17.50. 
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have failed to understand your own 
categories. Indeed, wishing to show 
(hot li t era |-y excellence derives from 
"varying", Trousdale claims that this 
alone creates the “aesthetic cohesion" 


thought that all had been said, so 7 *ucn conesmn is 

proving the accuracy of Bncan’s belief , ,P£ndent on the meaning oF the 
that “tne opinion of plenty is (he cause !* nor on their causal 

of warn"; or perhaps the distrust of r ^atuwi - But, one wants to object, a 
rhetoric which spread in the nineteenth t .* ial , d n° cohesion from “the 
century continued to blunt inquiry, meaningful ordering of its action” 
even though this age has seen such an not ^ * play ai oil. either in the 

acceleration of interest in language and Renaissance's aesthetic or in our own 
K — 1 — . ■ _ except that we realize that ,u * 


linguistics. The fnct that we possess in 
rhetoric a unique key to the creation 
and criticism not only of literature but 


praised a Shakespeare who “never “ WB / B , somoquy tacKeo 

blotted out line" Jonson retorted, , perspicultie , or would he have found 
“Would he had blotted a thousand" - « a triumphant vindication of the 
and noted with ironic relish that ' //lev 8 enerfl l claims set forth in the elegy? 
thought this a “malevolent speech, Honigmann isn’t disturbed by thnl 
But later readers have also taken the question, since he is convinced that 
remark that way, supposing that the existing evidence sufficiently 
Jonson s true attitude was that demonstrates that "Johnson's opno- 


accusation is groundless concerning represented by a most unfortunate sltion to his great rival was sus- 
Richard which fr meaningfully misprint on page 17 of Honigmanri's • tained and irrepressible”, "dismissive", 
ordered, and is so in part, because of book: “Yet must I not give Natifre all: “obsessive", “manic", etc. He does 
Shakespeare's " adaptation, '■ of TryArt. ,... . -have to get past the difficulties posed 

Holinshed. (Professor . Trousdale What happened after Jonson by the elegy, however, and attempts to 
subsequently admits . that \,\i, entered the debate on Shakespeare’s do 80 in various ways. He argues (hat 
bnnkespeares own invention.- is a fluency was probably inevitable: the Jonson was able to r, change his mind" 
meaningful link in the action). • two dramatists were set in symbolic ° nce 'h® bad “the opportunity for the 
. This sequence reveals. the strength, opppsition, as the poet of Nature add Jjj 8 *’ hme" to read “some of 
and :the weakness .of this- book: tne poet of Art, or Learnina. It made Shakespeare’s master-pieces" in the 


T' 'mvi-pii wi ilivnnuiv. UUI ■ ■ ‘ 1 , . * •' , 07 J L 1 

of music art, nrchiteclure, not to ottered, and is so in part because of b° ok " 
montion philosophy and politics, from .Shnfcspeare s " adaptation, of try Art 
IhoGreektflotheBriroque, has still not “"Unshed. (Professor .■ Trousdale What 
stirred a wide Interest. . There have subsequently admits-, that I,ii, entered 
been a few handbooks, and one or two- Shakespeare s own invention.- is a fluency 
local analyses, but it cannot be Said that- m ®. ani hA*j u ' hnk in the action). two dm 

the . promise of ihe 1940s, has been . This sequence reveals. the strength. °PP9Siti 
fillfilled. -Compared lo the flourishing and ; the weaknt<* .of thlsi hnnkV the poei 


to be identical with the sensible" to 
would that mean? Would wi 
wait for the dramatist to ad3& V 
draw a moral before we knew\ft 

P k y . m i. ea " t '! While 

about the “almost bafninontK 
Elizabethan drama, 
it as an “often careless, intent^. 
dl J?u, SS u Ve art form, with- in £ 
of Webster s plays, and 
calculated randomness’’? Later rk, 
qualified to “an apparently ra^ 
art , yet we are left with an 
Renaissance fact of langiian:" 
called, as being “that it is insuta 
and manipulative, that it do«£ 
represent reality but presents . 
representation of reality". % 
almost every Renaissance rbetoiids 
affirms the exact opposite, echohtfc 1 
Humanists’ beliefs in lanma ii 
protean, creative, the basis Km 
the mark of a truly human b» 
through which we apprehend ij 
comprehend all experience, k 
sounds as if the time-Scales haws 
mixed up, and that instead of Ena 
she is thinking of Derrida. 1 prefak 
recall her earlier demonstration thtt 
the Elizabethans rhetorical Gas 
were “basically mimetic", sellinik 
feeling, and that omameoi n, 
“synonymous with pleasure a|! 
efficacy", and as such “essentii) a 
their poetic". 


symbolic opposition would be 

welcome. Professor Honigmann 

doesn't discuss it, but wants to give it a 
further lease of life. 

The tug of this tradition or critical 
cliche is a major obstacle to any 
assessment of JonBon’s attitude to 
Shakespeare. Another obstacle is yet 
more serious, and even terminal: wc do 
not know what Jonson made of 


-Ii-Vteiu UH 1 uuinhvil IITUII vvmwwaiMUMHi II |UUV « IIIVOIIO I 1 IUI VUU ni_ ■ . , ■ . 

and Vailghan. . have failed to understand your own A sympathetic view, but one which Shakespeare s art where it was most 

The ^femereence of three such categories. Indeed, wishing to show E. A. J. Honigmann wants to exclude, radically unlike his own - just ,ns we 
detailed studies nil American was a ,hat hi 1 era It excellence derives from is thflt Ben Jonson was consistent in know Jonson thought Domic the first 
notable step foward but it did not "varying''. Trousdale claims that this demanding a discriminating appraisal R oe !, in . he wor,d so J" e Ihinas, but 
hspiremanv fdlowera PerhatKCTitics «»l°n£ creates the “aesthetic cohesion" of Shakespeare’s "Art” nn/dismissing don ‘ know which 1 things -Would 
houglit that all ^ad' bM'n Sid ro of Rlchartl ".and that such cohesion is “blinde Affection". When the Players J° ns °n have argued that Macbeth s “If 
proXg the acburacy of ^ran’s bclief "not ^pendent on the meaning of the praised a Shakespeare who “never !* .J® 1 “ '? cke ^ 

that “the ooinlon of olentv is the cause flC,s wtthiii it nor on their causal clotted out line” Jonson retorted, , perspicuitie , or would lie have found 


Trobsdale’s bbokis to be welcomed as text;* genuine scholarship, using for. complex, interdependent relation classical writers, Jonson 
an.omenof rediscovery, alluding: hs if instance some fascinatingpiizabqlhan .between Nature and Art, Milton’S “continued rather than . set the 
does so frequently to the wbrk of commonplace’ books in the Folger derivative poem tells us that fashion";’ Meres, John Davies of 

modern theorists - she cites Burthen library; yet naive and inchoate critical Shakespeare’s easy numbers flow to Hereford, Digges and various others 

Mlhu work on rhetoric; one could rommem. l Toooften t^e analyses, as of Iheshame ofsipw-endeavouring art; including Milton are brought in to 

aadTodoroyiG^nette. LacanT.w.hich-i ,4 Tq be or hot lo be", drof Klch$rd's the contrast was embellished by buttress this point. We are to 

mayonce more unite past arid pre!sent..' , speech ,dn returning to England. Dryden. who was always adept at usW understand that when the great . 
Shej. is Veiepriy. .ware of-' her -resplva,...: into . summaries . - or -what was conveniently to hand; In the classldzing poet gives only-two lines to 
predecessors,; qithouEh. she. seldom', itemizations. Above all, the problem' eighteenth century :"IdolatHe ,, turned .‘he English dramatists Shakespeare 
rerere to thorn, .and her., book. mpst. of "t Turn In rhetoric into a. large-scale . into Bardolatrir and -an extension of outshone by '.‘farre", and asserts that 
t rtsembFos.rruvfe,^: l»th. In coriitamly criUtal.topt Is noisolVed. The effect of patriotism.’ The tawdry 'oppositibn ’ Shakespeare equalled the : dnderits iri 


circling* 

tvwintlelh 


i; . . L17I ' j ' . . ' ■ / ” • r LL in. me •»»« » uuiner pi mianigm oil proved ^'iicuy. jonson wasionowine tne oath 

/ ^Ihgden^ly written. wthbp. ^ ^ pedagosueV . schematic • jwmderftilfy adaptable; iTservediriofo; blaz»d by the critical pioneers^- men 

. .-'The problem facing rhetonb studies, .'''*91?°°®.*° th ® problem of how works Romaqtics like Bdw&rd Young/and- Hlw '.Mere?, who compared 
j especially in:drania,' is. how to; move ^ I k l V* rall ! re f 0 ' 1 he snid to instruct. Was most congenial to Rdmantics who Shakespeare (and other 'English 

; from micfp-te^V the'prescnca and .JWP r l c nooks are admirable guides opposed thought to feeling, In his l852 writerg) with the ancients, or Davies 

. ftinctforiiiig of rh^torfc at the levels of wppsllipnal techniques, but they-. Prefifce to his poems Arnold regretted "who called Shakespeare “our English 

.('•ukn .mhnla ,®fe based on Ihs mnibl ni a rlnal.. the nffortc nf ■ Taranna” "" 
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The founding father 


Adam B. Ulam 

ALEX*NU ER YaNOV 
The Origins of Autocracy: Ivan the 
Terrible in Russian History 
Translated by Stephen Dunn 
339pp. University of California 

Press. £14. 

0 520 04282 4 

While rendering his due to Alexander 
Yanov’s eloquence and erudition, the 
reader peruses The Origins of 
Autocracy with a growing sense of 
bewilderment : what is it really about 
and what is the author trying to prove? 
The title would lead us to expect a 


the whole of Russian history since 
1565: “This book makes no claims lobe 
the result of the 'assiduous collection of 
historical sources,’ fashionable 
cliometrics or fresh archival 
discoveries. Rather it is a new 
interpretation of well-known fads, 
replete with hypotheses and 
speculation". 

But where is [van in all this? Well, 


story of Eisunsk-in. then working on 
liis epic film, being invited to the 
Kremlin to receive expert advice as to 
how Ivan should he portrayed on the 
screen. The tsar, opined Stalin, was 
indeed a great and progressive ruler, 
but. alas, not thorough enough in his 
methods. Though this motif could not 
have been pleasant to Molotov and 
Zhdanov, who were also present. 


Yanov adheres to the sensible view Sla, *n expanded on the danger of 
that he was indeed terrible, and that it allowing powerful subordinates to 
is a great shame that so many Russian ^. urv * ve l bcir boss. Ivan, after 
historians have tended to present him liquidaiing some princely families, 
as a “bad man, but a good thing", the wou ld then waste a whole year in 
monarch, who for all his personal Payers and contrition rather than 
peccadilloes, undermined the boyars’ Siting on with the purge. As a result, 
oligarchical strivings and established B ' ler I” 5 dea, h. the surviving oligarchs’ 
the centralized national slate. Such struggle for power plunged Russia into 
an interpretation was especially de c ad ®s of anarchy and brought 
fashionable in Stalin’s lime, and no forel 8 n intervention, 
wonder, since it received the official As Yanov notes - and his book 
endorsement of the Soviet Union’s woutd have gained in substance had he 
supreme historian, Stalin himself. To expatiated on this theme - the 
be. sure the latter did have propensity of Russian historians to 
some reservations about Ivan’s glorify cruel rulers for their alleged 
statesmanship. There is a charming services to national unity was already 

The actual proletariat 


Russian and Western historians views 
on that enigmatic personage, as well as 
to Yanov^s own asides on various 
figures and incidents connected with 
his reign. But intermittently the author 
reflects and muses on the meaning of 
Russian history as a whole, selecting 
two themes traditionally favoured by 


msiorians nave tended to present him 
as a “bad man, but a good thing", the 
monarch, who for all his personal 


centralized national slate. Such struggle for power plunged Russia into 
interpretation was especially decades of anarchy and brought 
enable in Stalin's lime, and no f° rei 8n intervention, 
ler, since it received the official As Yanov notes - and his book 
rsement of the Soviet Union’s woutd have gained in substance had he 
me historian, Stalin himself. To expatiated on this theme - the 
sure the latter did have propensity of Russian historians to 
reservations about Ivan’s glorify cruel rulers for their alleged 
smanship. There is a charming services to national unity was already 


well entrenched before Stalin's lime 
and, though in u more restrained way, 
lias continued since liis death. If it is 
far-fetched to blame Ivan for all Ihe 
disasters that Russia has experienced 
down to our own day. it is equally sn to 
find u direct causal relationship 
between some writcis’ fascination with 
power and ruthlessness and whut Peter 
I anil Nicholas 1 . not to mention Lenin . 
Stalin and Brezhnev, have done to 
their people. Suggestive as the 
comparisons between the Oprichnina 
and the Cheka or KGB are. we must 
not push them too far. 

Towards the end of his treatise. 
Yanov issues a rousing call for action: 

New philosophical horizons must be 
opened up; new means of political 
analysis must be devised; n new 
vision of histoiy is required. I have 
attempted lie re to make a start at the 
gigantic task of constructing ail 
Alternative paradigm for Ivaniana 
.... Are wc still capable of 
breaking out of this circle of ancient 


stereotypes? 1 do not know. What I 
do know is that wc must try. 

We may sympathize with Ynnnv's 
sense of urgency, but where would he 
lead us? Russia, he notes, as once 
before in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, stands today at the 
crossroads. “What awaits Russia: a 
new 'absolutism saturated with Asiatic 
barbarism' ... or, finally, after four 
centuries of delay, .'absolutism of a 
European type' 7 . What the author 
has in mind is nut made any clearer by 
the (wo graphs (evidently a concession 
to the American social scientists* 
current passion for model-building) 
attached to his volume and purporting 
to illustrate, respectively, “Establish- 
ment Forces in the 1551)5" and the 
"Cycles of Russian History". And so, 
M tne end we are still left wondering as 
(0 what Yanov would have us do, and 
how by recasting their thinking about 
Ivan the Terrible historians can help 
effect a salutary change in the politics 
of Russia under Brezhnev nnd Co. 
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Archie Brown 


the likelihood that Jonson eniojtd 
making his conventionaJIy-rnWri 
host gape at talk of married mhlnu 
Sidney s pimples, and tbe like? - 

Honigmann is mistaken el' vat 
points, not because his interpret* 
are impossible but because tbejfciau, 
be ns conclusive as he supposes. To ' 
take an example he discussesSl Icnjfc 
his comparison of Ihe De Shikrspm 
nos trail entry in Timber with (k 
preface to The Alchemist do« out 
prove thnt Slinkcspeare was “sctaW 
Jonson" us the "best example «< 
"lender" of those writers ate 
“robustious force" is given the foilhp 
judicious "touch". The 77//iIw pasty 
is indeed interpolated into.i 
discussion, which dosejy rccalbw 
preface, of the public’s tfenoot 
literary stnndnrds. But the PWJJ 
provide the link: Jonson illustrate*" 
general theme by pointing to ** 
“ignorance" in praising ShnkereeaB 
for bnd reasons. There may « * 
dealing with the reader wftM 
convinced that Jonson mjlf W* 
that Shakespeare is delightful oaljrj 
the ignorant, bul we may 
suppose that Jonson means 
says - which is consistent muy 
elegy’s remarks on “blinde Anew® < | 
Nature and Art. :-"i j 

Professor Honigmantii ho«ew,*j 
distinguished textual schpw. ^ 
Shakespeare specialists -will J&JJ 
interested by his lhi(d and WJ 
chapters on ‘‘Shakpspearejv'S 
Plays", which develop toijjj 
arguments set forth in his, w* 
Arden edition of Kliie Jofajw J, 
evidence is produced for tjiuuUI^ 
King John preceded 
play The Troublesome ,Fm Z 
indeed for moving 1 all ■ P*. 
"apprentice" ploys back 
Romeo would Delong to 
Love’s Labour's Lost lo l5?A ^ 
both plays are customarily da^ 
95. Although Honlgmartn^® 
the evident is not 
challenge to the orthottox 
chronology is poWeifw; pw“. yji 
Hibbard 1 and Brian • : Worm 


that Yanov sets himself an impossible 

task: “My aim is to analyze not Jan Triska and CHARLES Gati 
artificially separated events in Russian (Editors) 
history, but Russian history as a whole t 

- a totality in which all events are not Blue-Collar Workers in Eastern 
only interconnected, but also influence Europe 
each other in the most fundamental 320pp. Allen and Unwin. £14 
way - whether they happened in the (paperback, £6.95). 
sixteenth or in the twentieth century." 0 04 321027 9 
Well, some events, in fact quite a few, 


320pp. Allen and Unwin. £14 
(paperback, £6.95). 

0 04 321027 9 


GDR. Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
(though a reasonably high level of 
social security and of “consumerism" 
were not, of course, the only reasons 
for the political quiescence of workers 
there). It worked less well for the 
political authorities who failed to 
deliver basic foodstuffs and consumer 

S oods in sufficient quantity - notably 
Lomania (where there was a e serious 
miners' strike in 1977) and Poland 
where the first foundations of an 
independent trade union movement 


axe not interconnected at all. It is Though several- of the contributors to were being laid in the late 1970s. 
unlikely that anyone would argue, for Blue-Collar Workers In Eastern rw n t th» nnin» s maH* h« mwi 

Europe had time to comment on the 


example, that sexual prowess, or £ l(rope 
rather the lack of it, on the part of p 0 i; s C 
Catherine the Great’s husband, while A uayst 
ol undoubted importance to Russian Dri * r t( 
history, had anything to do with the chl 
October Revolution qr the tragic lot of Daoers 
tbe Soviet peasantry under Stalin. Univer 
It is also difficult to follow Yanov's editors 
main argument. Ihe statement on the presde 


One of the points made by several of 
the contributors to this valuable 


Polish workers' strikes of July and symposium Is that the “social contract" 
August 1980, the book was conceived j s going to be undeT increasing strain in 
prior to the birth of Solidarity. Since the course of the 1980s. The nsing cost 


[More “ How can one prove such a sy8tem lnt0 something different in 
ftr-ttachJng c laim7 Apparently Rind. The very fact that for a period of 
* a . n ! wer wou L d that his somo eighteen months Ihe party and 
Wj must bo correct because no one stflte au thorlltes in Poland were in 
B thou ght It up before: retreat io the face of independently 


it year, tne West, the diminished prospects for 

. „ marks for exports to Western countries and the 

mam argument. Ihe statement on the prescience and the timeliness of their decliningeconomlc growth rates within 
Aut-jacket proclaims that “the basic_ venture. - Eastern Europe are making It harder 

features of the present Russian [ t was not| Q f COU rse, difficult to for the party and stnte authorities to 
poUlwal system, Yanov Contends, date that it woutd be only a malterof keep their side of the “bargain". This 

not from October 1917, but from [ ime be f orc polish workers took action may well present the pnrly leaderships 
January 1565, when in a bloody a g a j n . what wrs less predictable was In more than one East European 
revolution from above,’ Ivon set at t £ al ,jjj s t j me t iielr actions would go country with a choice between making 
nought his country's European we|1 b Byon d those of 1956, 1970 and greater political adjustments (and it is 
nentage and fundamentally Bltered its 3975 an £ threaten to turn the political noteworthy that in Hungary the 
,minw nmxia •••Mi a . . . different in offfidnl trade unions are already a 

r a period of more significant institutional interest 
c party and within the system thon Ihey.are in most 


European communist parties have 
literally had lo embark 011 an 
affirmative action program to shore up 
the blue -coll nr contingent of their 
memberships". It is a fact that for 
manual workers who do not aspire to 
supervisory posts or to leave the ranks 
of the workingdass, party membership 
hns far fewer attractions than it has for 
white-collar workers and professional 
people, since for many of the latter it is 
at least a desideratum if not a 
prerequisite for the holding of their 
politically more responsible and 
better-remunerated posts. Many ruling 
Communist parties hnve been 
concerned about the difficulties of 
attracting manual workers in the 
numbers they desire, for they can see 
dangers for themselves if the party 
looks too much the preserve of 
bureaucrats and the imelUgemsia. 

Professor Comisso is, however, 


the chapters were first presented as 0 f Soviet-supplied energy, the dangers tor themselves it tne party may assist his upward social mobility 

papers to a conference at Stanford increased cost of imports from the took* too much the preserve of (though as compared with the early 

University in May of that year, the West, the diminished prospects for bureaucrats and the intelligentsia. days of Communist rule, even that has 

editors deserve full marks for exports to Western countries and the Professor Comisso is,, however, become much less important than the 

presdence and the timeliness of their declining economic growth rates within misleading when she writes that "one ACflto® tion. of.plgner education) ■ v 
venture. _ Eastern Europe are making it harder - of the; groat political ironies of the : Though one could find othdi* tmnrt. : 

It was not. of courae. difficult to for the party and stnte authorities to twentieth century is the success to argue with In this book, and though 


(he proportion of Hie working class in 
Italy who arc Communist party 
members is higher than the proportion 
of the working class in the party in one 
or two East European countries. But if 
Western Europe as a whole (not to 
speak of North America) is taken into 
account, there is not only no irony but 
no serious comparison. The proportion 
of the working class with membership 
of the Communist party is vastly 
greater in Eastern Europe than in the 
West. Communist parties, in other 
words, find it still harder to recruit 
workers in competitive party systems 
than in societies Tuled by Communist 
parties. This is hardly surprising, since 
For the ambitious worker within a 
Communist system, party membership 
may assist his upward social mobility 
(though, os compared with the early 
days of Communist rule, even that has 
become much less important than the 




u„ , 7 — ; , siaie aumuimcs 11 * iwiouu nm. ■■• 

dm thought It up before: retreat in the face of independently 

There has been a great deal in organized workers (even if state power 
Ivaniana, os there had been a great of the most naked and coercive sort has 
«»l in Russian history .... But we subsequently reasserted itself) showed 
arc interested here not in what has clearly to any who did not know it 
been, but In what has not been in it. before how dangerous, workers could 


been, but In what has not been in it. 
And there have been in it no 
hypotheses about Ivan the Terrible 
“ the forefather - 1 might even say 


be for a hegemonic party ruling in the 
name of the working class. 

Workers in East European countries 


ik, -~o ~ WOrKers in cast cuiupcun wuiiiiiei 

mnnorno1H t0r ki 1 °L a . 1 P° I,t,cal Other than Poland have been less 
K «i ty ^ hlch nelther the , C fi ups militant and less organized, but far 
haw n£SL7* orR wi n0 e J ev ? Iu t °ns from wholly complaisant. Moreover, 
nave proved capable of destroying. mosl of t he problems - economic and 

•roewliere j one feels, there Isa logical political - which brought about the 
w la Oils argument. 

If the: reader can tolerate such 
PMboles, he will find Yanov a lively 

D Drovnmfiv* Qlrilar Uoirlnn kaan 


political - wmen Drougru aouui me 
Polish confrontation are present to a 
greater or lesser degree in other East 


other Ensl European countries) or 
raising the level of coercion. 

For as J. M. Montias shows, in his 
interesting contribution to the volume 
entitled ^Observations on Strikes, 
Riots, and Other Disturbances", It is 
“poor economic conditions, at least as 
perceived by workers" which have 
usually been the most immediate 
trigger of strikes and other protest 
acnons in Poland and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe. As Professor Montias 
also notes, successful strikes have 
usually led to concessions from the 
authorities who are very concerned 
about the ideological arid economic 
implications of becoming involved in a 
long-lasting porifrpntaiion. , with 


communist parties have recruiting a some of the chapters are based upon 
working-clnss following when they are much new research while others tend 
out of power and the difficulty they rather to summnrize their authors' 
have retaining it when they control the previous findings, there is no doubt 
reins of government",. In fact, that the volume as. a whole is nn 
Communist parties out of power find I r important contribution to the study of’ 
even more difficult to recruit workers Eastern Europe. Professors Triska and 
than do parties in power, The only .Gnti have. 'picked a strong team of 
evidence Comisso produces for, her contributors and no other book comes 
surprising statement is a table which close to providing so much information 
shows that manual workers constitute and thoughtful ..reflection as tills on the 
almost 50 per cent of the membership social, economic and-political position 
of the Italian Communist Party. The of manual workers in Eastern Europe, 


evidence Comisso produces for, her contributors and no o 
surprising statement Is a table which close to providing so n 
shows that manual workers constitute and thoughtful ..reflect 
almost 50 per cent of the membership social, economic and- 
of the Italian Communist Party. The of manual workers in 
PCI is an unusually large non-ruling a theme which is lik 
Communist party nnd it is possible pressing interest and 
(though no evidence is presented) that* years ahead. 
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challenge to the Orthodox Jaw Jr, 
chronology is poWerfWi ^ 
Hibbard • and Brian -J Morns. «„ 
accepted in their editions , 
Taming : of' the 
Shakespeare's play was 
The Taming of. A Shrew 

various presumed ■ s 
which vVere once ‘ hoB ^^ rnDO ajr 

- Ralgne have be- 
majority of fecen 1 
as now seems, distinctly 
these plays are -agree 
Shakespeare’s; the WaJone ^ ^ 
chronology Will be in rijjj 5 . 
Hdnigmann' obsewe*, 

'history ofthelateEH^Msin^, 
have to be rewritten ••*.!** 
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Jori°CTaphy which . .even when of 
JESW toerit has to make its 
ntuaHrticboWs to the ‘.‘underlying class 
and the inherent 

2redictions'' of this and that, and 
against it (he left the 
SKWon in 1974), the Author has 
ue patience with some, 'in their own 
? hno *t equally ritualistic. 


SS race led against it (he left the (suen as Aiex rravua 
in 1974), the author has examinattonofwo 
Uhlc paHence with some, 'in their own Attitudes and Artiv 
■Si* 10 * «l ual ly ritualistic, Connor s succinct s 
“Jvenuons - of Western • historical relationship between 


East European countries and even combat an independently ^orga^ze 
more contnbutions which deal with w°rkforc« in Poland and 
some ol the problems comparatively is any Motion .■ -“JJf 
fsuch as Alex Pravda’s very thorn ugn countries which hits .some .of .|he 
i^mtnnilon Of workera 5 “Polltiwl earmarks of a .saneiuary - like the 
XSSd£?nd^ wSS. church in fte Middle Ag«pf,the 

Sr? Sm "SaA of: 
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Thla book Is written for ail those . 
interested In the history of ■ -■ 

sociology and, in current debates Ur 
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.anyone engaged, in constructing a 
natural science of society. 
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The conventional wilderness 


Rupert Christiansen 

Stephen Fender 

Plotting the Golden West: American 
Literature and the Rhetoric of the 
California Trail 

241pp. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 23924 9 • 

Emerson wrote in his journal that 
“novels will give way, by and by, to 
diaries and autobiographies; - 


picturesque composition. The 
Transcendental! st programme for a 
nation of pioneers, trekking out totally 


personal paths of perception, was 
defeated by the genteel constraints of 
rhetoric, diction and narrative 
structure. 


Washington 
and an expedition he made to 
Indians in 1832-33. just 


Fender begins with 
Irvin 

the Usage 


before the depredations of the Indian 
Removal Bil[. 


captivating books if only a man knew 
how to choose among wnat he calls his 
experience, that which is really his 
experience". The prophecy was 
fu Hilled, inasmuch as American 
literature, from Walden to Trout 
Fa/ting in America, Moby Dick to 
Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance, has fought against 
'■pure” fiction for a form which allows h 
direct expression of the author's self, 
and an intimate conjunction of 
documentary fact with contrived plot. 
Stephen Fender's imaginative and 
cnnlentious study of the writing thrown 
up by a crucial episode in American 
consciousness - the first westward 
migrations and their aftermath ~ makes 
this situation centra! and problematic. 

From the settled assimilable 
communities of the East, through the 
Midwest barrier of forest and prairie, 
to the alien desert and mountain of the 
West, America made its pilgrimage 
towards a fresh identity, untrammelled 
by inheritance. And yet "paradoxically 
the frontier seems to have attracted 
more antique literary conventions, to 
have been more heavily plotted than 
any of the mbre settled regions of the 
continent . . . the more plotless the 
landscape, the more plotted die 
writing.’ The desert becomes a 
pastoral, the mountains a sublime or 


U 

Irving had lived in 
Europe for seventeen -years and 
Fender writes of his Tour of the Prairies 
that “almost nothing in the New World 
is seen outside the framework of one or 
more social or aesthetic models drawn 
from the Old”: a woodland walk recalls 
"the stained windows and clustered 
columns of a Gothic cathedral", while 
the Indians “hail fine Roman 
countenances" and looked “like so 
many bronze figures". The whole 
experience is bathed in a familiar 
idyllic glow, like another trip to the 
Forest of Arden. Irving's tone is at 
least unified, his response confidently 
urbane. In three near-contemporary 
works. Timothy Flint's Recollections Oj 


the two modes is nervously rapid, 
Hnd tfic sense of guilt made almost 
explicit. 

It is difficult to see, though, how else 
these men could have conveyed what 
remains even today a perfectly 
common double response to natural 
phenomena - one is both objectively 
curious and aesthetically moved. The 
moon landings, to take a recent 
example, surely provoked in most 
people both a desire for statistical data 
and a feeling of poetic awe. The idea 
that this produces “a sense of guilt” is 
quite implausible. The two modes'may 
be discrete, but they are not 
incompatible. 

Fender also seems to find it 
remarkable that descriptive passages 
“are either stiffly clichfid or curtailed 
in embarrassment”. But the 
embarrassment is that of the literary 
critic faced with such thoroughly 
amateur efforts. One does not need to 
be a particularly sophisticated Kantian 



from people of little education 
undergoing such a tedious and often 
tragic ordeal? To talk of their “stylistic 
pathology’' in such circumstances is 
purely academic. Later he relents to 
the point of admitting thnt “the 
polymodal discourse . . . embraces the 
dilemma, becomes part of its 
expression ... the search ... for a 
style appropriate to (he West is posed 
as the question whether the strength of 
the region lies in the ungoverned 
profusion of its nature or its 
susceptibility to culture." He also 
rightly singles out the journal of one 
Ezra Bourne, for whom the 
“vocabulary of science extended the 
writer’s range of expression of the facts 
of his experience". The women, looi 
ignore botany and geology to 
concentrate on the precise and homely 
details of the journey, giving direct and 
often moving accounts of meals, 
disease and discomfort. 

Of thejournalists who covered die 
period. Fender cannot make much. 
They used the standard styles of hick 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


"the laconic disclaimer to 
and the incongruity of a »cSS 
ladies set against th*^ 1 
wildness of ftie landsca* ^} Jayne PUling 

consistently went too - 

hoax stones were consuEJS 
or libellous - “what bqKife 
hearted 


Under siege and on the slide 
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Life in the Mississippi Valiev and James 
Hall's Sketches 


Fender himself can refer to 


7’, 

West 


History, 

Manners of the West and Notes' on the 
Western States , there is, according to 
Fender, a dichotomy between an 
“uneasy rhetoric of landscape 
description" and an “elaborate gesture 
of scientific neutrality". This same dual 
function of “patriotic dreamer" and 
“frontier surveyor” is also visible in the 
explorer Fremont's report on a visit to 
the Rocky Mountains (1842). and 
Fender insists on the disjunction being 
a “tension”, "rivalry” or even 
“warfare": 

Again and again, a picturesque 
description will be followed by a 
scientific account of the same 
setting, as though he [Frfimont] had 
caught himself day-dreaming. 
Sometimes the oscillation between 


anguage p 
metaphor. 

the American uprising against the 
Life and Mexicans as "serio-comic", but that 


does not indicate that this book is 
theatrical or that he is insincere. This 
issue becomes even more troubling in a 
chapter based on the extraordinary 
surviving caches of diaries and journals 
kept by the Gold Rushers of 1849. 

The idea of the Gold Rush as a 
holiday^ an adventure, or a rite de 
passage, rather titan the effect of 
economic or territorial compulsion, is 
fascinating, but it is not enough for 
Fender. He finds in these writings “an 
almost superstitious faith In the power 
of formal verbal construction, whether 
alluded to or composed afresh, as a 
wall against barbarism”. This can be 
explained by the simple (ruth that the 
familiar is comforting. Did Fender 
expect a higher degree of literary poise 


The colonization of space 





Carl Bridenbaugh 

John R. Stilgoe 

Common Landscape of America, 

15$0 to 1845 

429pp. Yale University Press. £21. 

0 300 02699 4 

From Uie time when Spaniard*, 
Frenchmen,- nnd Englishman fitet 
began tp settle within the confines of 
the United States of America qjitil the 

E resent day, most Europeans have 
eeh dazzled by the sheer immensity of 
the country. In their entire experience 
they hnd seen nothing llfie it; the land 
seemed to stretch 1 unities sly west ward. 
Such .spaciousness even impressed 
native: Americans. "The West .sir," the 
Arkansas ' Traveler , bragged in . the 
1840s, ‘“the- • West - defies the 
invagination." s , 

SOT Lan , ( ! s . ta P e of America 
[580-1845 is a strikingly anginal book, 
Uifupunlly ambitious in scope' in it John 
R., Stjlgpe,: assistant ''professor df 
landscape architecture at Harvard 
University, has , undertaken to show 
^w, over 265 vears,' Spanish hnd 
English pioneefs we nt abouf 'altering 
?“?V^PP® nranco °f the' vest natural 
advirob mem. As 'the title Implies,, the 
emphasis is upon common design- the 
transmlssibri opt . pf medieval Europe 
of Ideas .concern i ng iis e of Space to 

North America':wfe ; iHe‘. umi Stored 
eojbnfsts • : 'duplicated ■ , : what ’they 
tamenvbered .of thcit ' Fathtfriarids. in 
the;: author**' Own;; wOrfls, Tor' the 


immigrant folk, “Landscape object- 
ified common sense", Americans made 
small use of books or professional 
designers; they learned from one 
another by imitation and gradually 
adapted the space and structures to suit 
their, purposes. 

Displaying considerable ingenuity, 
and impfessive learning, Stilgoe has 
ranged widely and, systematically over 
the fields of folklore, cultural 
anthropology, the history of 
technology, sociology, mid modem 
literature - in several languages. 
Although his mastery of geography 1 
and social history is less thorough, he 
has sketched a coherent panorama of 
the ■ evolving landscape of. .pre- 
industrial America and made a pioneer ■ 
contribution to American Studies., • 

- ;Stilgoe begins his treatise with the 
pagan , antf ; Christian -'7 European • 
RttTtudes towards ', “a .- howling 
wilderness” and the actual formless 

. forest landscape of; America. Ho- then 
proceeds to describe ,tind analyse four 
small-scale landscapes' developed by - 
the ortginbl colonists! the estencidn of 
: the Spanish Southwest: the “cellular” 
towns of: Ne\v England; the rather- 
inaccurately defined . "Tidewater" 
actually Including Piedmont Virginia 
JasKpf .this: ^lue Ridge; and the ; 
; ‘uniquely different landscape" of ' 

- Pennsylvania- and New York that was 

, the ‘prelude ■ to the use of rural space 1 
Westward to the Mississippi River and ; 

b . eyo tf’. ln re Bfans the' settlers 4 *: 
-sought to duplicate the: traditional ' 
landscape Of the Old World but quickly . 

: sf a, ned to rnodify their, uses of space to , 
JTt New- World cqnditfohs of climate:! 


distance, soils, materials, and markets', 
as they slowly transformed small areas 
From wilderness into rural settlements. 
The relations of space to community 

E reduced marked regional variations, 
ut in all four of them, agriculture, 
community, and a rural ideal for all 
people involved were closely linked. 

The absence of governmental 
restraints, especially In the colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard, served to 
spur rather than attenuate the 
traditional use of space and structures. 
As might be expected, no universal or 
“national design'’ began to appear until 
after ,the war for Independence. 
“Chedkerboard America" originated 
w|th the Land Ordinance of 1785, and 
thq 'township of six square miles 
determined the spatial organization of 
two-tlUrds of the ' present United 
States. When, by an act of Congress in 
17g9, the new federal government 
assumed responsibility for twelve 
“Ionia! lighthouses, suddenly, for the 
first time, community space Included 
structures placed beybna local control. 
Soon turnpikes arid cfuialpbegahto re- . 
°™ er , s P a ®' and bridges a nf viaducts . 
added new structures to (he landscape. 



! W .■ Nqrf oki' &' CompanyTtd' v'f-' ; 

i und«i wqiBiNu . _ 7* j.j: V ?..■ • 1 

- 0^ - George W. fall . 77 " .' v , , 

I at a tOmfif 'Atn&ricfm UnitoLfiam.i,L. 


explains how the husbandmnn located 
and arranged his dweliingliouse, barn, 
and outbuildings traditionally nt first, 
but soon designs were altered to fit the 
requirements of the new environment. 
At times he becomes exuberant nnd 
stretches our credulity: "Along with a 
new flag, new currency, and new 
ordering of land, white lead paint 
announced n new philosophy grounded 
in liberalism.” One finds more 
acceptable the stntement that "a farm 
focused ... on the farmstead, and 
particularly on the straggling kitchen 
ell. To it returned the farmer and his 
son, and near it worked the farmwlfe 
and her daughters. Lighthouses 
announced the presence of 
commanding national government; 
farmhouses announced agricultural 
order. .No wonder families painted 
them white to set off fields and rarming 
from wilderness.” By 1840 the 
American people had become 
convinced, that the farm represented 
the perfect life, but "Artifice* - mines, 
Euniaces, mills, railways - was already 
shifting , the balance towards town 
and city. , 

In this book, all of the above - and 
tor more - the author deals with in 
a 5ff ri terms and buttresses them 
with illustrative detail. Such a work 
_ _ _ must be studied rather than merely 

EQV^ramentandcQfporations required ffi? .h > Jip St i^ clion ,, or entertainment, 
the services of technically trtlnferfmS, W is ^ellent, the research 

In 1 m . en ‘ ample and sound, but the execution is, 

a as. faulty in several ways. One 
glaring omission that must be pointed 
out ,; for English and European readers 
n particular and many American 
laymen too, is the lack of any kind of a 

mfln Tnfl u... . I « 


Whereas the buildings in the colonial 
era .had been a mixture of tradition, 
trial,; and; errofi the new national, 
designs . promoted by . the federal 
gpvernmentand c< ' 
the services of teeh 

In J802 the Congress established^ 
Cofps of Engineers' 


WHtosUMaMifo. 

i'for’S. 


West Point . Ihe WFa U1 engineers 

“CurloiS' ten fc' 
characterized the 1840's. Traditional- 

. A'mtot refreshing feature of this ' 
treatlw isjbe author’s description of: 
«S e ^J arm 184 land his 

grasp of the. pervasiveness of the fural- 
agrlcattural Weal in lhe- public mlnd. * 


J, M. G. Le CLfizio 
U Ronde et autres fails divers 
245 pp. Paris: Gallimard. 66fr. 


reporting - colouring, exaggerating, 
slick-talking. Perhaps the book does 
not go far enough into cultural history 
at this point. As Ray Billington's Land 
of Savagery, Land of Promise has 
shown, beyond or beneath this 
journalism was the anonymous world 
of brochures, prospectuses, 
advertisements, pamphlets and 

f [Overnment directives all designed to 
ure innocents West and a much more 
immediate influence on '49 writing 
that As You Like It or Gilpin on the 
Picturesque. 

Instead Fender moves forward in 
time and back Into literature - to Mark 
Twain's early career ns n hnck- 
humorist during the 1960s, chiefly in 
Carson City, Nevada. He shows 
Twain's doomed efforts to 
accommodate himself to the already 
established conventions of “sagebrush 
humour” or “Washoe wit”, with their 
heavy reliance on tall tales, dialect, 


irrelevant roncepthere.andtflj 

of Twain’s migrations (fi 
westerner going West, 4 
hterary confidence in die eJtI 
admirably suggested. 

The last chapter is by far [be ^ 
substantial. It is a ^ 
discussion of the “poffl 
discourse" or “hybrid narrative" (* 
Norman Mailer regrettably hbtfa 
“faction”) which has been tbe booi'il 
running theme. Fender discuansL 
westward tropes of Revelation!: 
Puritan typology. He poiob a 
Jonathan Edwards’s wilUngoeu 
underpin his Calvinism with uxu 
and to the natural philosopb ( 
Cotton Mather; to Walda a , 
“laboratory version of the WcsT : | 
Hawthorne, Melville and V/hitn 
and their concern to inscribe *os& 
wilderness plots that were net je 
copies of the earlier formulKm 
imposed on the landscape of tm 
and the East”; and he fiidshentt 
Berger's Little Big Man as anen^f 
of the successful combination f 
history nnd fantasy, reality uf 
romance of the West, TheconEKtixl 
with “California trail” writing att 
sensitively made, although bringqi 
at the last minute Berger s Westan- 
form which matured only with i 
movies - spoils the focus. Wh flfc 
book does convey veiy forcefuDyiiiil 
fundamental insecurity of AflKaj 
literature - the mobility of form slid 


There is a neat textbook definition of 
-nouvelle” as literary genre: “rdcit 


cenlrd en gdndral 
tvlnement dont 


autour d’un 
il dtudie 


seal 

les 

ues‘. 


they execute a vffo snatch, circling in to 
steal from a lone woman at a bus stop. 
The action is arbitraiy and brutal. 
Tension builds through a deliberate 
refusal of information; Le Cldzio 
describes the feelings and actions of the 
girls just as he describes their external 
surroundings, and there is a curious 
effect of externalized subjectivity. The 
continuous present tense is crucial 
here, as It is to nearly all the nouvelles. 
In “Ariane” this relentless use of the 
present tense transforms our 
perception of Christine as she wanders 


“David", both of which deal with a 
child's imagination confronted by an 
inexplicable but implacable reality. 
“David" is brilliantly constructed. The 
boy leaves home in search of an elder 
brother long since disappeared; a da^ 


■Landscape is the dominant feature, 
again, of . “Le Pusseur" und 
‘LT.chapptJ", harsh, bleak visions of 
peasant dispossession: an unyielding 
terrain, oppressive skies, and the glare 
of sunlight dwarf the characters. The 


Shooting 
on the run 

Patrick McCarthy 


and a night pass as he wanders through only sustenance the escaped prisoner 
the town. Hunger and fatigue press in of "L’Echapp*” (a political prisoner, 
nn hm “ r "~ '£ history is one assumes fr P 


is an expression of the fact that tnKi 
third of Americans still change &i 
address every year, 


labour. And it certainly affected &, 
development of the Ian®? 
profoundly. 


las des 
mais 

Mssidanl une rialitS psychologlque\ 
ccpendant, & la difference du roman, 
knr psychology n'est pas dtudfee toute 
entiere mais simplement sous un aspect 
fngmentaire. La nouvelie cherche & 
produire une impression de vierielie." 
j. M. G. Le Cfezio's collection of "fails 
dims " fits perfectly the pedagogic 
emphases, but somehow also turns 
them inside out. With a strong sense of 
social malfunction and nihilism, the 
riptreussions psychologies precede, 
or as often create, the setd ivinement, 
and the Impression de vie rielie is 
relentlessly subjected to the distortions 
of urban alienation. In his treatment of 
youth particularly there is a fierce 
intensity that is hard to pin down to any 
feature of the flat, descriptive prose. 
Initially one is reminded of the sterility 
of Robbc-Grillet, but Le Cldzio r s 
- intentions and effects could not be 
more different. 


one assumes bom hallucinatory 
fiushbacks) finds in the hills is a 
"hunger stone" to pierce his belly nnd a 
tnck of the light that presents a path to 
freedom even as he is betrayed. In “Lc 
Passeiir", the landscape almost serves 
as a metaphor for the condition of 
smuggled cmigrani labourers; the 


Ren£ Belletto 
Sur la terre comme au del 
329pp. Paris: Hacheltc. 


on him, and a family hisiory is 
gradually pieced together through 
David's fragmented thoughts and 
memories. That history could come 
from any social worker's casebook, yet 

r/percussions psycnoiogiques, v ■ «-t P n U „ u, t-iinsune as sne wanuers neat sociological analysis is overtaken 

per wnn ages peu nombreux qui, b la across town by night. What appears to by a growing sense of horror. David’s 

difference du conte ne sont pas des be a portrait of teenage narcissism and fevered imagination and loneliness, his ^muggicu enugram mnourers- the 

symboles ou des Sires lrrdels, mais boredom turns in o a cold nightmarish desperate need to solve the mystery theme of a promised land that alwavs detective story is a pretext which allows 

1 *' vision of rape. La Grande Vie is a lead him to a fatally dangerous deceives, and the treatment recall * B , e, l eMo 1° tell another tale. For his 

more conventional treatment of misconstruction of events. What our John Berger ' characters are not engaged in some 

adolescent frustration and anomie, as reading orders into a story - the slide T h ii V* • coherent conspiracy; rather they 

- • delinquency and alienator, - i S sty r™ “'re"fi S r mSon^ I. i! 

quite often painfully hard to read. That 


Sur in terre comme an del is, like Rend 
Bellctto’s last novel Le Revenant, a 
thriller that abounds in cotpscs, hired 
assassins and gigantic explosions. But 
even more than in Le Revenant the 


uuuiescem misirauon ana anomie, as reading orders 
two young girls quit their factory jobs into delinquent 
just to see how far they can go, just to nothing to whai 
get away. The answer, predictably, is about r child's 


what the narrative conveys 


not far and not for tong. One of the two 
nouvelles to depart from the present 


other 


being "La 
La Grande Vie” has the 


Villa 


tense (the 

Aurora”), . 

feel of a contemporary fairy-tale gone 
sopr, 

Le Cldzio's technique is most 
impressive in “Orlamonde” and 


way of making out a 
cruelly unreasonable world. 

Both "David" and “Le Relour 
d'Anne” hnve an emotional resonance 
lacking, one suspects quite 
deliberately, from most of the 
nouvelles . The latter is a brief, sketchy 
study of love, death and grief evoked 
almost entirely through landscape. 


insistent present tense produces n kind 
of literary indigestion, nnd one fears 
the snare of thinking il is therefore 
good Tor one. Yet there is something 
intriguing, and. at its most successful; 
exciting, about Lc Cfezio's ability to 
transform an all ton familiar social 
realism through a formal strategy at 
odds with his material. 


Going beyond the limit 


Robin Buss 


The monotony of modern urban 
France bears down on his protagonists. 
“Let immeubles n’avaient pas encore 
fini de pousser. Ils grandissaiept 
encore, mordant dans les vieux murs, 
abrasant la terre, dtendant autour 
d'euxees nappes de goudrons, ces aires 
nues de cimerit eblouissant." The 
sentence could come from virtually any 
of the nouvelles, though “La Villa 
Aurore" is less typical than most. A 
decaying old mansion and its unkept 
pounds play host to marauding 
children, their games and fantasies. 
.When the now adult narrator revisits 
the i place as a prospective lodger, he 
Bi fads it under siege from property 
• developers. He is unable to respond to 
Ns would-be landlady's need for 


Marguerite Yourcenar 

Comme I'eau qui coule: Anna, soror 
. . ., Un homme obscur, Une belle 
matinde. 

266pp. Paris: Gallimard. 68 fr. 
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nous dtablissons entre les rangs, les 
habitudes et les savoirs acquis dds 
I’enfance, ou les diverses manures de 
prier ce qu’on appelle Dieu”. He 
acquires the serenity which is the 
essential quality in Yourcenar's work, 
epitomized in his feeling for the 
' prostitute Sara!: betrayed by her, 
deceived in her, he ceases to love her 
.and recalls her without indulgence: 
But, though time has taught him to 
know her better, the knowledge does 
not obliterate or devalue the 
experience of her voice, her eyes and 
her flesh which remain as important to 
him us when they first met. 


This seminal work on A. M£| SisSrftf.nlSaa helpless he 
proh S lc^ C of ^liola^y a ^nd <=* «" overwhelming loss oF identity 

writing. Stilgoe does not 0Pi** r ® 
hnve asked himself whtrin k * 


addressing: other scholars too* 
fields, an on 
of interested 


laymtSi* 


two 

readership oi interested iar» 
even those professional 
acquainted with his chosen sudjw.i* 
seems almost deliberately J®® 
recondite terms such as 
eunomic, Isonomy, “ane pltr^m 
town ” that not only fall to irnprca^ 


.. tent of jt is as, I he Lyon B^lletto .describes ^sa w_ejl . . 
• ThO historical netting. In this case. -lin-Bj-ronfc:-^ could be- Imagined, and, which is bocb/ljlng jifr' 
seventeenth-century Holland, is not Hn There is no frisson fri her depictioi} of: territory. Sur la'tertip fiovrip between 



or \ny titles' by the , late Frederick 
M ^ rk > Ra y Blllfngton, Walter Webb, 
aqd others whose contributions have 
had so touch to. do- with the historical 
gography.of the United States and the 
creation of a common landscape. 

Also, lit any study of the settlement : 
pf^tierka^the clearing of the land, 
aqd agfiatlture. the scholar ought to 
severe shortage of ftbour 
^t.All tjjtoes. THe rammcaUons of this 
aiSc jegiqn. When European 
' American farming 


wn » that not only ^ , . 
confuse, annoy, and repel- 
as “roland*’ (which cannot 
either the Shorter Oxford'Didmd 
the second edition of « 
unabridged New 
Dictionary ) is so vaguely descriWJ 
one is tempted to put the mo* 
TTie same goes for “Annalurfl-^l 
one knows its parochial roeaasg 
usage. 

On a different level. enw rf ^ 
are more numerous than tn^ 
be. Some titles in the bibjw# 
carelessly listed, a nd ,'“ K,r t_ mW a 
some statements are either 
or misleading. William P cDn ^ 
“create" the town et ; 
Pennsylvania. “Tidewater !■» n 
used if the region indu 
Piedmont, and in Vir^tuj 
line” is not two hundred mu?* 
at Richmond it is mpr 
miles. And the^ Tanners* 
not need to go. westward W 
prairies - they 
encountered them in 


ing loss of identity 

as cherished childhood memories 
;. torealen to disappear before his eyes. 

■ Th*. is one of the weakest nouvelles, 
: however; the first-person narration 
[ jars against the obliqueness and 
impersonality of Le Cfezfo's style, and 
■foe Symbolism is a little too obvious. 

1 “Lc Ronde” Is more successful. Two 
[tenage girls disrupt the deadening 
r silence ant French town at midday as 


Marguerite Yourcenar has been 
compared to Flaubert: in which case 
these are her Trois contes, the longest 
of them, “Un homme obscur", echoing 
“Un coeur simple” in more than just'its 
title. It derives from a atory she wrote 

at the age of twenty, then published in end in itself: 1 though she speaks of 
a much-revised form as “D'apr&s "celte r6nlife lopique, je veux dire 
Rembrandt” in 1935, before returning tftroitement life au lieu et au temps, qui 
to it more than forty years later ana seule me parait tout d fait probanie", 
reworking it so that, as she soys in her Yourcenar is not a historical novelist, 

“postface , not a line of the original entranced by the local colour of the 
remains intact. Its protagonist, past. Instead she uses it, as she uses the 
Nathanael, experiences “llnfortune et ‘ 
la douceur d’exlster" through the 
wisdom of the senses, without the 
intervention of books or ideologies, 
the books that he has read bringing lilm 
little or no understanding, the different 
beliefs that he. encounters in others 
seeming irrelevant when he considers 
(he universality of human emotion: “la 
coulume, plus que la nature, lui . .. 

semblait marquer les differences que son Lazare in “Une belle matinee", the fictions. 


final story in this volume, will also find 
a loophole in contingency: on the 
threshold of an acting career, he 
realises that it will allow him to become 
all men and all women, old or young, 
king or pauper. 

Yourcenar's ideal is found in those 
who reach beyond the limitations 
imposed on them, as she is fascinated 
by the corollary: that those who escape 
are outcasts from the society they leave 
behind. Her “postface" to the first 
story explores the topic of incest in 
literature' where it has been 
predominantly a Romantic theme; 
needles^ to say, her treatment of jt 


commit their crimes casually, out of 
motives that they scarcely understand 
and that do not become clear- if at all - 
until the end of the book. It is ihc 
gradual and partial explanation of this 
second set of mysteries that reveals 
Bdlettn's flair for story-telling. 

Not until the final pages docs one 
realize, for example, that .the narrator, 
David, has been living in a trance 
caused by the break-up of his marriage 
and thru his wife, Cecile, whom we 
never meet, is a key character. Endced 
family relationships are the real subject 
of Sur la tene, where a wife murders her 
husband not knowing - or perhaps 
half-knowing - that he has raped their 
daughter. People flee from their 
families but they invariable 


return. 


seeking new and ambiguous fathers or 
spouses. David himself lakes refuge in 
Spain with a fifteen -year-old girl wno is 
half-daughter and half-lover and who 
seems, at least for the moment , content 
to be both. 

One realizes the importance of 
Cdcile because the narrator devotes 
two pages to describing a photograph 
of her. Photographs, tapes and films 
are another major theme of this novel, 
in which the characters watch 
themselves live. Although it is set in 


frisson fri ncr depict i 
“forbidden love", because this is not a 
category that she recognizes, For her, 
the quality of love has nothing to do 
with such definitions as incestuous, 
homosexual ' or heterosexual, and 
"Anna, soror . , ."is first and foremost 

r a story of fidelity. It also dates from the 

device of male character, to distance earliest years ofhor literary career and 
herself from her creation and at the shows some signs of having changed 
same time to pursue her theme of men direction in the rewriting: Miguel’s 
whb rise above the circumstances of vision nmong the ruins suggests a 


cinema and reality.. A murder is filmed 
in two different yays and with two 
different murderers, while David is a 
film buff who collects tapes and posters 
of old gangster films even as his life, 
turns into such a film, 

David likes the American cinema, 
and talks- eloquently of Kirk Douglas 
and Oene Hackman, but Sur. la terre. 
reminds one more of recent French 
films, because of its zany, unfinished 


their age to achieve an understanding development that was not followed up. quality. One can well imagine the role 
■ of values which are not contingent -Nevertheless,, it Is impressive that so 0 f David being played by Gdrard 
upon a particular time or place, matiy of Yourcenar’s concents were Depardieu or fry the late Patrick 
Nathanael, though unlearned, is first .implicit in the 


. Depardieu or by 

„ . , _*s these Dewaere, both oF whont blunder 

cousin to the scholarly heroes of her stories, which span a lifetime.of writing around In their films never quite 
major novels, Hadrian and Z6non. His and are the abstracts . of her- longer 


bonds of strength and will 


prairies - they M 
encountered them in I' 11 ® 
same sentence W 
Connecticut Instead 
and Berks Cdunty. Pe 00 ^ 1 
not Berkshire. . ' : V 


W. D. Redfern 


B*nri Godard (Editor) 

Gkroo-it Dragoon suivi de 


in the area, but more profoundly in finds bliss living at subsistence-level on . the “Gothic" (horrors 
order to satisfy a singular taste for the thefringes: ”C f estunesortederolLear 
dimesure which was always Giono’s htoireux.” Two unlikely people fall 
major preoccupation. This machine is instantly for each other, and Giono 

n .iiiHl.nl - lvi> a lUraM amhnHImpnl ....-i... r !!■•( 


realizing what Is happening to them. 

In his narrator, as in the narrator of 
Le Revenant, . Belletto is starting to 
J create a distinctive kind of character 
who lives on In our minds after we have 
road the book. Belletto’s heroes are 
musicians who . hate pop. music and' 
intellectuals who haunt the Fnac 
narrated bookshops. They nave no money; but 
deadpan). Thus, jn Dragoon, two chjld France is so affluent that they ean^ 


siblings ' discover, 
encounter .which 


a corpse, 
bqnds 


Jban Giono. 

ptew»,.pa«iorts, caracttres 
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extent ant *» t0 - a 'lesser 


1 Common Landscape of J 
massively researched ana 

introduction to. * *ew . .... 
development of.AmerH*^. 
intended : for . readers - ^ 
immediately !' conc^rtp 


Sri. survive on the fringe of middle-class 

, . . . ... -» them ; society by, bqrroMngclothesahd (Infs. ■; 

not a symbol , but a direct embodimen t reverses Lamartine’s . famous line: , indissolubly . togethe r. As jt .rote i- : “ia ■■ They n ave .expen si ve tastes which they ‘ . , 

‘ , " rt ‘ —•tig'c qUi i can only bccasionfilly s&tisfy; ' ,--i 

lovbs tio eat well but s?fctos to subsist onV % 
Instant coffet arid froierr steaks, Ever' 
in flight from some discernible but ill- - . 

fimu umnrp /1 thrnimh ihsrT '- J|onu , ainn'crc mccM i a pruuucuvG ua defined danger -4 he flees in an old 
rirnonnn S S/wmSs^Was intended as ' ^ “ destructive.: -The foxes' which Toyota while dreamiqgof a BMW -he ■ 

In some ways, this - is to^the novel Of 1968 lear U P * h ei corpse embody a powerful - is uselessly -self-aware but rarely 

understandable. In ^11 these texts, S. 'autres - caracteres' ero 1 ic lh e.me in the novel, where we bothers thinking about the future* ,, ; 

Giono talks forcefully about-, the, Qiono’s idea Was fora series of books ISS betKn riteli? t h i e t proba ° ly hever come ; : j 1 ■, 

exceptional nature of his creatures^ yet 0 „ landscapes, with figures: - ' No/ does David take himself >eiy : ' . 

furnishes little prqof of It; m action individuals froth engendered .by amj, ^Hi^nSstuousIbwnow tfemS seri.rfuaJy , and the best part off .Ate; 

i particular locale; In turn. ^ tefre is the first' hundred pages -where : 
matediwith a hypothetical be muses pn his shabby existence In •'. 

'Mduvalses Actions (a pun , to * ^“"d ; at# otjabuh rasq.. exaggerated, playful / language. ; 

utspntj ' . . GlpndVcharaetere ore neyer iypes, 1 Belletto his :ah excellent < sense. : of : . : 
in-mail either professional Of social, pqrdid his humour and his giin-lOting narrtitois ’•*(., 
is with- 'fictional Proyepcechhnge substantially ^ arq as much dqwqs as detectives.. 1 \ ■' :! 

ildoe ji between his earliest 1 1 poemS,: .which > v : i rrr - i-i. 1 * 
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furnishes little prqot ot it m action individuals- 
(whht Stendhal, his fevered mentor, mould jng a j 
called “refines probantes ). Thjsartti- (jjjj project r 
iritellectual, strangely, was. ; an -i d i^j. n0 vel, Les A 


i J mini It often seems as. - if tp . will , prt ^ bonnes actions of boy-st 
’ f something were Bfe whole . battle, and { |, e fake .bonds! told by its- 
the mere execution 6f, what had. beep hero). This diabolical hero, 




con-ji 

hero). This diabqHcal heroi as 
Melville’s Confidence. Man, would \ 
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Purposefully unreal 


T. J. Reed 


Michael Beddow 

The Fiction of Humanity: Studies in 
the Bildungsroman from Wieland to 
Thomas Mann 

325pp. Cambridge University Press. 
fl 521 24533 8 

Not everyone's heart leaps up when he 
beholds the Blldtuigsroman, with its 
massive bulk and its narrow focus on 
the education of a single human being. 
The critic who writes about it may be 
correspondingly not very welcome. He 
risks being a heavy re-narrator of 
uncxciting-to-noncxistcnt plots, a 
dutiful expounder of already explicit 
messages, or an apologist Tor (he well- 
known Germanic earnestness. He has 
above nil to meet the objection that 
springs naturally from comparisons 
with the mainstream European novel: 
that (he works of the Bildungsroman 
tradition achieve their results in a 
world not quite real and therefore not 
sufficiently resistant to foregone 
didactic conclusions. This state of 
affairs is normally and plausibly put 
down to the German lack of a complex 
social reality which might have 
provoked the more normal European 


The argument is an odd compound 
uf old-fashioned humanist concern, 
and of u modern hyperconsciousness of 
“ficlionaliry". The first was certainly 
part or those “expectations within 
which (he works were conceived" and 
which (we are reminded) the reader 
from another lime and culture must try 
to enter into; the second, for all the 
eighteenth century's theories of 
aesthetic semblance, was not. The 
subtler intentions and fiction- 
consciousness imputed to the five 
novelists arc not the historical fact 
sometimes here alleged; at most they 
can be inferred from reading the 
novels, and their authors' statements 
about them, in a particular way. It is 
not even easy to sec a uniform mode or 
level of reflective awareness which 
they share as successive stages of an 
otherwise very tradition-bound genre; 
no single common way emerges in 
which “Actionably'' is established or 
exploited. There may be n departure of 
narrative from empirical reality (what 
critics operating an the mimetic level 
would call a failure); or an ironic 
mixture of real and unreal; or the 
creation of a fiction by a character (as 
in Hans Castorp's dream in The Magic 
Maun fain); or a fiction by which 
people live (as the idcnl Mediterranean 


race within that dream is said to do). 

In every case something different, 
standing in a different relation to the 
author's project and the reader’s 
comprehension - not so much an 
objective link between these works as a 
slender thread of analytical interest 
that catches them together by different 
corners, in every case at some distance 
front the centre. 

Nevertheless, the interest within' 
each chapter is not peripheral. Or 
Beddow’s analyses are all very much to 
the point, the substantive point of "the 
good life” and “the right balance” 
which it is impossible to refine out of 
this of all genres. His eye may have 
been caught by (he austere charms of 
modem narratology, but he has not 
pursued her very far. At most (and this 
is beneficial) he has been led to 
conduct a more rigorously formulated 
argument than the genre has usually 
received, and the consequence is a 
good crop of not merely piecemeal 
insights, especially where he deals with 
the intellectually tougher, more 
complex structures. 

His earnest discourse is a bit much 
for the gauzy webs of Wieland, whose 
ihtcntlons can only with large charity 
be claimed ns "deep" (a passing remark 


rightly places Wieland “closer to the 
fuzzy edges than to the centres of 
original (nought”); it takes too subtle a 
twist in order to rescue Stifter's 
Utopian still-life; and it is rather hard, 
conversely, on Keller - perhaps 
because his down-to-earth Swiss 
virtues on the “brink of philistinism” 
do not allow much Active levitation. 
But with Goethe and Thomas Mann 
the critical rigour is matched by the 
density of literary substance. At least 
with these two writers, no amount of 
critical reflection can exceed the scope 
of their own, and speculation about 
intentions and effects need not be kept 
within narrow bounds. These chapters 
contain impressive interpretations of 
Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship and 
The Magic Mountain. And beyond that 
Or Beddow formulates problems and 
describes responses which are central 
to the writers work and thought as a 
whole. His account of the '.'harshness” 
of Goethe's vision challenges common 
assumptions, but the view is 
intelligently sustained by drawing the 
novel and Goethe’s scientific thought 
together; while the reading of Mann's 
text as an exercise in “Reconstruction” 
is increasingly plausible the broader 
the context in which it is placed. In 
particular, it is a triumph of good sense 


ssraMttsS. 

most unequivocal guidance"^ 
was attempting the bieeJr L l 5 * 1 
task the Form Sad eveffi 
It is scarcely a viable form anwt 
that - given its inherent lunEl 
need not be lamented. wR 
D . r beddow in his condiS? 
whether the literary quality hS 
-its capacity to create a ficiiX 

cana| soinawa y he|pful|0 y 

true - can survive at all. The*™, 
rooted in the new narratofeJX 
undoes the connections E 
writing and (to use a vulgar *3 
and twists literary texts in 
decreasing circles of solipsism ec] 
they vanish inside fi Z 
assumptions. But need we he « 
pessimistic? There are writers left a 
believe it is possible and legHimftr 
be referential, and readers wfao«± 
read narrative not just to set h 
narrative it can be. Better lhen(oti 
on to the aphornm with which Dr 
Beddow tries unsuccessfully io%4 
his sense of doom: “the (ft j 

Minerva, over-eager to take to tea 

too often ends up flapping atais 
broad daylight”. 


type of novel, German literature and 
German society together are seen as 
(railing behind, belated and of the 


second order. 

Dr Beddow’s ambitious study - he 
takes on Wieland, Goethe, Stifter, 
Keller and Thomas Mann - meets the 
problem head-on by denying the 
common opinion. Not only docs he say 
jt would be "a mistake* la explain 
fictional unrealities by reference to 
historical circumstances in eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century Germany, 
which merely left the writer “free” to 
engage In purer fictions; lie goes 
further add claims that the evident 
unrealities,' pervasive in same 
specimens of the genre and patchy in 
others, were meant deliberately to 
signal l/ie Active status of the work, 
which then allowed nut ho rand reader 
a consciously abstract reflection on 
human nature. This was not however 
the abstraction of science ’ ! or 
philosophy, against whose pressure in 
the background the Bildungsroinan 
was a reaction. In Its more informal 


The poet as teacher 


Irina Frowen 


Magda Ker£nyi (Editor) 

Rainer Maria Rilke / Anita Farrer 

Brlefwcchsel 

198pp. Frankfurt: Insel. 

3 458 04888 X 


Anita’s constant urging that Rilke 
should tell her more about his everyday 
life. The warmth of tone in Rilke's 
letters suggests that in this 
correspondence he chose to play the 
rdle he could never forgive Goethe 
for not having played in his 
correspondence with Bettina von 
Arnim. The great poet, Rilke felt, 
failed in his ‘‘correspondence with a 
child” to understand a grosse Liebende 
who turned to him for response. Rilke 
indeed draws Anita’s attention to this 


■ * v ® avaiw.ui .a UUCUIIUU 

position, it conducted its search for an 
“authentic humanity". 


teacher introducing a notion of Tordre 
du coeur into the intellectual and 
emotional turmoil of Anita’s 

way, exploring and questioning rather qU p,^* 0, ! S . 
than seeking to sustain .a doctrinal 0ee PJy impressed by Rilkes reading 

oosition. it mnHurt^H ik (a. from his works in St Gallen on 

November 7, 1919, Anita Forrer first 
wrote to him in January 1920. The 
I correspondence lasted for six years. 
Anita, daughter of a well-known Swiss 
lawyer and politician, felt suffocated 
by the expectations and pressures 
imposed upon her by her family.. She 
turned to Rilke for.understanding and 
guidance. Rilke describes himself as a 
teacher without a subject,' who. could 
only be considered n distant point of 
.orientation In the geometry of the 
heart, helping to determine a position 
and to fix an emotional relationship 
between the Inner space and the 
objective reality: 

'When, for instance, deeply dis- 
turbed after a visit to a psychiatrist, 

1 Anita wrote to Rilke, he provided 
that point of reorientation by 


Rilke's sensitive understanding of 
women has led malevolent Interpreters 
to speak of the ‘•haTem” he created correspondence, pointing to Bettina as 
torough the medium of letter-writing, a model of a loving woman whose 
The correspondence between the Feeling could transcend the object of 

her love. , 

Rilke's own model was not Goethe, 
but Baudelaire. Baudelaire was for 
him the poet par excellence who could 
transfigure all life into art. Rilke sent 


forfy-five-year-old poet and a young 
Swiss girl of nineteen, Anita Forrer, 
dispels any npprehension of ddjd-vti. 
Rilke Is seen here in the rdle of a 


Anita Les Fleurs du Mai as a gift for her 
twentieth birthday with a dedication: a 
poem addressed to Baudelaire. Rilke 
praises Baudelaire as the true poet who 
could accept and redeem ugliness and 
pain. He commends Baudelaire’s 
poetry to Anita as "a book for life", “a 
book for all lives”. Yet, the fact that a 
later meeting in the house of 
Nanny Wunderly-Volkart proved 
disappointing does not surprise. Anita 
worshipped In Rilke the poet and 
teacher, but could not cope with his 
physical presence. It paralysed her 
and, os she told the editor of this 
volume at a later date, while liking 
Rilke's forehead and eyes, she felt 
repelled by his mouth and chin. 

After this encounter, in spite of 
repeated attempts of Anita’s to resume 
the correspondence, Rilke remained 


silent. Rilke’s feeling of !op&] 
towards Anita was addressed lean 
the young woman he met thantoi 
potential he sensed in her wheal* 
dedicated to her his Baudelaire poa 
He wrote that she might onl 

understand Les Fleurs du A 

later in her life, but that Bauddetei 
poetry might help her to extend it 
scope of understanding. This isnotik 
voice of a “teacher without a 


os Rilke had described himself, .. 
rather the message of poetic fractal 
teaching poet. 

Our pleasure in reading ife 
correspondence is enhanced by 
Kcrdnyi's editing. Her schoWi 
introduction and her thougfera 
commentary make most iiiforasifo 
and helpful reading. 
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The stuff o f legends 

Helen Watanabe 

O’KellV ■«, nja caauy ivfi me rtaivc nero, Schiller wisnea ro reqjyi^*: 

, . J and Sentimental In Literature , and the what such legends -are actually#” 

I pci »v Qu t r» nn ' : Ivl^u c P rc ? vided J welcome support from, nnd to give us another Mug 

Lesley Sharpe for the Swiss legend of democracy and of the interdependence of ritiiil&a W 

Schiller and the Historical Character ^ w pert, y and character, 

-•• ■ di A s S»^ pl ^^j 

gain into what earlier critics haw#** 

e>- - ...» am rrivpn SaTO 


Presentation and Interpretation in 
the Historiographical Works and in 
the Historical Dramas 

'■ Oxford University Press. 


£ 12 . 

0 19 815537 9 


In Schiller and the Historical Character 
c u n y , Sharpe concentrates on 
Schiller s development as a historical 

hJd e “ la |! d hI 8 °H” V A^ e Panins! ten-year sileflSbetwen the'earfy and 
had enlightened Anita about the late plays, during which Schiller wrote 

hlstorica 1 works and taught, history at 
the University pf Jena, She khows how, ' 
by attempting as a historian to present 
a complex period and a number of pre-: 
eminent figures, Schjller learnt a great, 
deal about the Intricacy of historical 
forces and .about the way in which 
historical , figures are moulded by 
circumstance r insights which are 


Yet to see the play in these 
straightforward heroic terms, all 
sinejw thighs and noble utterances, is .... .... 

greatly, as Dr Sharpe its nineteenth-century 
Mnyindnglv argues. Quite apart from Schiller the Saint, Schiller the 
the fact that one has to strain ' ' 


of Schiller, for we are 
of the relevant criticism., 


Drt#® 


communicating to her a different' 
understanding of Ic 

had “enlightened’ OU um me 
erotic nature of her involvement with 
ahjpWer niri ifrlehd;. Rilke convinced 
.Anita »hal there could be no sense of 
guilt as ; 6oul febody and body is soul” 
nr a relationship that involves the. 
whole pert oh, He quotes Sappho as a 
mpdel of the great lover who revealed 
In her poctiy the totality of love, Rilke 





bealnnlngof thi first World War he 

fclf Ihaj - hhalysis. could ’’expel; the 

angels togelhei 1 witVihe devils'!. 

; .The : naive 
question's ( h D 
Ralnei7."; ; "H 
:.wbmnrf ;. who 
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largoly absent from his early plays.The 
mature dramas illumine for us folk 
heroes such as William Tell or Jbah of 
Art.’-Pr periods or history siich as 
Elizabeth England or th^ Thirty Years’ 

■ to 1 Si? 1 iP, r iI hi d . evotei5 a chapter 
'njurh; that on 
arjS , being, particularly well! 

. o W«. Sdiitier’s list completed playf 

• f SUSS? P T ^i« r , difficulties for ^ the 
interpreter, It relates the well-known 

' Sw, « , “. -.ag^hst-- litheir^Anirian 


,, v_ " ui 'T" . ‘ u aiicuii Liberty, Schiller the 

considerably to imagine the author of Incompetent, Schiller the Great 
H*HHn» 0ItlCa r y ri te Wallenstein Teacher, battle it out wIlbo«aj‘*J 
ni^ 8 .h s . fm ,P llstlc upand-at-’em In learned journals and boekJ^ 
FhSrfpnt^f 13 ■ l ?* cal ^ ed Pamcida more than 150 years. A 

X™ l °u° ] w e Here t0 thepresentb6okilito»y 

2® nan . w ^? bas killed the Emperor to give us Schiller the ■ Htfjg 
?rt ^ se J ,n I doorstc P Dramatist and amply sqccee* in*# 

to a* fpy shelter and ald/Tell repolls in so. : 

horror at the idea of even touching this — ‘T TZu 

murderer; ^ but , he is hlmseff a Germany. A Companion o 

r I ?° ? n6 0811 slm P l y leav c this Studies , edited by MalwwrW 
l n °u whci ] staging the play, as has now appeared hi a 
too difficult t 0 embody in the whole; or lion <690 op. Methuen, flf. fffi 
attempt to vindicate back £9.95. O' 416 

revenge eleven chapters in the 
wdTell did not, But this arrangement- tiob, .seven reaPP?W 
js scarcely convincing, because Schiller changed. W. H. Bruford s fhapjj 

has in aq .... ... — 

we 
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^ - — — changed. W. H 

sopresented, things that “German Political, 

T „ 1 Ilttieincllnarton to blame fell, ■ ral Institutions" has 

^ e . incident serves, revised by W. A. Coup e >^.,j,vW] 

introduce the idea that Tell is: PUlzer’s survey of . Ger^^.-w 
mak ^ us ponder Tail’s “From Bismarck to the P«5 
SHLi sh0 i] ws ^ ambiguous his coverage of the periPd 
1S “ be, likePamcida, killed a been expanded oyindre 
^rant from essentially private motives; pages: and the wlwr. 
nktpnf then overtook each. of them. 1 nis own . survey of 

WoTldSnH ^e r ^ mi , nds us Uterature.” so that.! 

MS^lakas-itis the . now -refe alxtedn. page* 

‘SSStLi i -u^ e Hqiperor . .which iix, and works as 

, ^ erates ■ Switzerland, not InTelgtemd V^Unkshdn 
w« i^ r- h^/^-bOw^ Tell, ,likc mentft - * " 

Wcj^Bo^hi large ; these \ 

.happening to find edneisfc. survey ,«*,• 

Wmself at a crucial conjuncture ofihe ' Thought” his be^p « 


PHILOSOPHY 


Subtleties of speech 


L. Jonathan Cohen 

Francois Rbcanati 
Les Eoonc & Performatife 
288pp. Paris: Minuit. 68fr. 

In the past thirty or forty years most 
French philosophers have written in a 
style that has held little attraction for 
their English-speaking contempor- 
aries. That plainness ol speech which 
used to be part of the common stock of 
both French and British philosophy 
seems to have too often disappeared, 
En Paris, into a preference for more 
heady modes of composition. The 
oracular enunciation of a supposed 
paradox seems to be treated as a more 
Important objective than the 
construction of a rationally cogent 
argument, and the views of opponents 
are condemned rather by olanket 
assertion than by discriminating critical 
analysis. The influence of Heidegger 
seems paramount. The idioms of 
Montaigne, Descartes, Voltaire, 
Condorcet, Comte, Bergson, Poincard 
and Nicod have given way to those of 
Derrida. As a result not much dialogue 
takes place across the Channel 
between philosophers at the cutting 
edge of their profession, as it used to 
in earlier centuries, or like it does now 
across the Atlantic or the North Sea or 
the Baltic. Occasional fraternization at- 
spedally convened Anglo-French 
conferences is followed by long 
intervals of mutual disregard. 

But there are some notable 
exceptions, and in any list of these 
Francois Recanati certainly deserves a 
place. He writes with an incisive clarity 


that can hardly be improved upon. His 
descriptions of other writers* views are 
always painstakingly fine-grained and 
accurate. And every step of the way 
is defended by cogent, but 
unpretentious, argument. Indeed, 
anyone who seeks a lively introduction 
to the problems of pragmatics - the 
pragmatic dimension of language- 
study - could not do better than read 
Recanati's new book. There is nothing 
yet on the market in English that is 
both as catholic in the range of 
philosophers’ views that it considers 
and as well-argued in the attitudes that 
it takes up towards them. (About the 
only relevant development that 
Recanati omits to mention is the 
attempt made about a dozen years 
ago by a few transformational 

E ammarians, like J. R. Ross and the 
tkoffs, to incorporate latent 
performatives into the underlying 
structure of English sentences -as they ' 
then described it.) 

The term “performative" was 
introduced into the vocabulaiy of 
philosophy by J. L. Austin in order to 
name those utterances that seem to 
constitute the very acts that their verbs 
are otherwise used to describe. Thus if 
George says “I promise to meet Mary 
at the station his utterance is a 
performative one since it performs the 
very act that may be described by the 
statement “George promised to meet 
(Mary at the station". So the utterance 
was held not to be true or false, as a 
statement is. The utterance does 
something itself, rather than stating 
that something has been done. And a 
recognition of the importance of 
performative utterances was welcome 
grist to the mill of post- 1945 
philosophers who wished to stress the 


variety of ways in which human 
language functions within quite normal 
situations, in opposition to supposedly 
traditional tendencies to take mere 
statement or assertion as the norm for 
all serious purposes. 

Two main streams of discussion 
flowed from the attention Austin 
directed at this category of utterance. 
One was influenced by the further 
development of Austin's own views in 
his William James Lectures at Harvard 
in 1955, published posthumously in 
1962 under the title How to do things 
with words. Austin was struck by the 
fact that the distinction between 
performative and statement-making 
utterance seems to break down when 
one considers such utterances as “I 
affirm that George was at the station’’, 
which seems to belong to both 
categories, or such utterances as “I will 
, meet Mary at the station”, which seems 
to make a promise despite being an 
assertion. Austin therefore developed 
a new terminology, which set up three 
different dimensions of description for 
every linguistic utterance. Roughly, an 
utterance was described by him as a' 
loculionary act in virtue of what the 
speaker says, an illocutionary act in 
virtue of what the speaker does in 
saying it, and a perlocutionary act in 
virtue of what the speaker achieves by 
saying it. Thus every illocutionary act 
can be made explicit, he claimed, by 
uttering an appropriately performative 
sentence. 

The notion of an illocutionary act is 
full of difficulties and has led to much 
controversy, about which Recanati has 
-some illuminating things to say. But 
the main theme of Recanati’s book 
concerns the other and rather narrower 
stream of discussion that flowed from 


Austin’s work. The issue here stems 
from Austin’s original suggestion that 
cxpjicitly performative usage is a 
distinct mode of sentence- 
construction. on a par with such more 
common I y recogni zed modes as 
declarative, imperative, interrogative, 
optative, exclamatory, etc. This ^ view 
has some obvious arguments in its 
favour, such as that it seems to be 
defensible on distributional grounds. 
For example, performative verb-use 
collocates with “hereby” but not with 
"frequently". Nevertheless Austin's 
view was critized as early as 1962 by 
John Lemmon on the ground that what 
Austincalled performative utterances 
were just a kind of self-verifying 
statement. The sentence ”1 promise to 
meet you at the station” remains folly 
descriptive, and what it describes is the 
promise made by its own utterance. 
Lemmon's stance has been adopted by 
n number of subsequent writers. But 
Recanati is not altogether happy with 
the usual formulation of this analysis. 

Recanati points out thnt if Lemmon 
was correct the utterance “I affirm that 
George has come” should be true if and 
only if 1 affirm that George has come. 
Yet in fact it is Georges coming or 
failing to come, not my affirming It or 
failing to affirm it , that would normally 
be taken to make my utterance true or 
false. So, after discussing various other 
possibilities. Recanati . eventually 
exploits here a distinction between the 
literal sense of an utterance nnd the 
sense actually communicated by it. At 
the level of communication, he claims, 
“I affirm that George has come" and 
"George has come” are true under just 
the same conditions: they differ only 
at the level of literal analysis. 
Analogously, in the case of promising. 
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the descriptive sense communicated by 
the utterance “I promise to meet you at 
the station” has presumably to be the 
same as the literal sense of‘ f I will meet 
you at the station”. Moreover, by 
uttering the latter sentence on its own 
one would normally give rise - tor^~ 
relcvant expectations on which the 
hearer might rely, and in virtue of this 
the utterance would constitute a 
promise. Hence, if the sense actually 
communicated by “I promise to meet 
you at the station” is the same as the 
literal sense of “1 will meet you at the 
slat ion” . it is clear that what the former 
sentence asserts in its literal sense is 
verified by what is achieved in virtue 
of the sense that it actually 
communicates. 

Many other similarly subtle points 
are made by Recanati. And’ 
accordingly there will perhaps be those 
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“Could you have had different 
parents? Could water nave- had a 
different chemical structure?” These 
are modal questions about bow objects 
and substances could have Been 
different; they do not seem to be 
linguistic questions. “What Is it for the 
name ‘Thales’ to refer to one man 
rather than another?” That, by 
. contrast, seems to be a question, about 
; language, and an answer to it does not 
obviously entail anv nnrfirnlar nnswp.f 


obviously entail any particular answer , 

■ to modal questions about objects. We ‘ 
-J *u Ve a stron 8 initlaWntuition that a 
theory of what it is for words to refer to 

, particular objects is one thing, a theory 
• of how those objects could have been is 
.another. • 

Nathan Salmon’* main thesis in 
Reference, and Essence is that this' 
intuition is - sound. In particular he 
argues that there are no interesting' 
essentialist conclusions to be drawn. 

• from what he calls “the theory of direct.: 
reference” proposed by Donnetlan, 
Putnam, Kaplan, and Krlpkej , 

..The first part of his book Is devoted 
an exposition of those parts of the 
peory relevant ; to assessing its 
Consequences, if any, for esserttialism. 
■«!r 8 a .valuable and reliable critical 
•JWpf the American literature of 
J*®™* pqe that shbuld be of. 

■ . ggh help to students; Professor 
, : ^ mpn discusses, reference to kinds as - 
r^ ef ^ rc , nce to individuals; there is . 
® particularly detailed exegesis of 
: Sw 01 * 8 anting* on “natural kind” 
r oiJSmlrf 1 -5?^ l e y el of the su *vey. toe 
S ml8,ead,n B feature is his repeated 
°f classifications of 
' IK-iP 08 ^ 011 * which leave no room 
; a accQr tong fo whichthere is 

■ amtS!! scnse toftt is noiidespriptive 

'Th«>rf*ts :WhO| 
t * 11 !?*2P *1*0 believe in 

rcfertpeeof some 
■’’‘SwKnrSf- ■•■2!% fo'.thfc sensi. in which 

MgSBfflfeRP? ; qf Punimctt. ! . ■foe- 


instance, as one who holds that' 
reference is always, mediated purely -, 
descriptively. ■' 

Enthusiasts for semantics will also 
question Salmon’s claim that if we take 
some general words to refer to kinds, 
then we must abandon the principle 
that substitution of coreferentlal terms 
in referential occurrences preserves 
the reference of larger terms 
containing them. He adapts what has 
come to be known as the Frege 
argument in defending this view, and 
says that that argument loads us to 
conclude that any two coextensive 
general terms designate the same kind,’ 
unless we give up the above principle. 
The enthusiast will wonder why 
Salmon did not consider applying 
Russell's • theory of definite 
descriptions to functors: if that is done, . 
the application of tife Frege argument 
is blocked. 

The second part of the book bears 
the heading “The Program to Derive 


“water” | and indeed if the supposition. wor |d is accessible from (possibly 
Is true, it allows for the derivation of. relatlVcto) a second, th a (second world 


essentialist conclusions Independently f* accessible from a third; bill the third 


of any particular theory of reference. 
Reference and Essence also contains 


is not accessible from the first world. 
It is hard to see how this solves all die 


two substantial appendixes, one problems. It does indeed explain why 
on principles or “cross-world the sentence "Ship One could not have 
identification”, the other giving more been built fromasetofplanksdiffering 


discussion of the essentialist 
commitments of that simple argument. 
The most novel material here concerns 


been built from a set of planks differing 
by more than k from these from which 
it was actually built" is true with 
respect to world one. But take nil the 


Essentiaiism from the Theory of 
Reference”. In this work, Salmon 1 
explicitly notes that an intention to 
implement such a programme caniiot 
be attributed to Kripke, but he finds 
sentences in Putnam that express 
commitment to the possibility of such a 
derivation. The question of whether ' 
such a derivation is '-’possible must; 
however, be of philosophical interest 
quite independently of the extent of 
other writers’ commitment to it. On 
the philosophical question, Salmon's 
arguments are clear and -decisive. The 
argument from the theory of reference , 
to essentialist conclusions which he 
•regards as most tempting can be- 
sutnmarized thus: “Necessarily,'; 

something is a sample of water if and . 
onjy if it is a sample of the substance of 
Which this liquid is actually, a sample; 


this liquid 1 sample has the ; structure 
H,0;: being a sample of the same 
substance as a .given thing consists in; 


having the sqme chemical structure; ... 
hence : necessarily every- sample , of - 
Water > has the chemical 'structure 
H 2 0”. Sdmoh poles that' though .the’ 
argument is formally valid; its fast - 
.premise 1 contains a ^concealed ', 
essentialist supposition : Which' is not 
-. simply parr ot a theory of reference: ■, 
the - supposition is at : ; least , r tfaat . 
neces$arily every sample 6f water has .; 
the chemical strtictyre it Biituallydoes. • 
Salmon'spqinthefc W notjLhat-thls.last. 
supposition raofcf true. The point is 'j 

tafflbr that it does' nol fellow simply ' 
Af tafamnee far : 


The Four Worlds Paradox. Consider a worlds which are within the range, of 
ship built from planks. It seems thaL the quantifiers over the possible worlds 
this same ship would have been built if (and so including those which are 
all the same materials except for one possible, those which arc possibly 
plank had been used. Suppose then possible, those which ...): we enn raise, 
that -there is a threshold, k, such that [be question whether the ship built in a 
the same ship is built if and only If given world from certain planks is 
fewer than k planks of the initial identical with the ship built in another 
materials from which it is constructed worid from a second set. This question 
are different. (The fact that we ought & not asked from the standpoint oF a 
really to be concerned with a vague particular world, and does not need 
bana rather than a specific number some world to be designated os the 
here will not matter for the argument.) actual world before it can be answered. 
Salmon then asks us to consider four 'But the threshold principle seems, by a 
possible worlds. In world one, a ship, simple transitivity argument, to lead to 
Ship One, is built; in world two, Ship contradictory answers: for a sequence 
Two is built from planks more thank of - 

which are different from those used in 
world one to build Ship One; in world 

three. Ship Three is built from planks' if. • . : 

fewer than k. of which are different , (hY\ I I Will . & 1 

planks'fewpj ^ Which ■ •r. ,:j, l r T '- : 

different ffom those used in worid n ’ / 

three to build Ship Two.-. By the > JOllltSOn 

threshold principle we can have that V ' ' ' 

Ships One andThroe are identical, and Alfred Schabfkr! ' 

so are Two and Four; while Ships One r. / . 

and Two are distinct, ahd hence so too Hie SchopenbauerAyelt • . 

are Three arid Fouf. Yet if. we choose .Berlin :VeH*g; QM44, ■■■; 

the case cafefuliy it Is consistent with -3 870Gi 227 4/ 

this example that Snips Three and Four '■> •;." ■■■ r " :■ ■ > 

are constructed from exactly toe same v • v j JV* •' ■ ■ ■. L : 

planks (in the same way, by toe Same tojay of * book that shows 

person, at ihe same time, if you Want J jl K 5 ^ 

distinct/, "> headstrong' c|lscfp|e«; leaVe npf-'doqltt 

Salmon favours a solution according about what .Schopenhauer himself 
to which one says that if a given ship is Would have Said, Alfred Schaefer has 
. .... « — . - -» ■- written 1 for 


minuiine of ana lysis. But this would be 
(0 turn one’s back on the pursuit of 
truth. It is only when philosophical 
ideas arc pursued all the way down into 
the finest of fine print - when v»e 
pursue the argument whithersoever it 
leads, as Plato put it - that genuine 
understanding becomes possible, as 
distinct from the illusion of 

understanding which is sometimes 
promoted by oracular generalities. Nor 
are the core issues in pragmatics at all 
unimportant even for our practical 
concerns. In the study of language- 
learning or of speech defects accurate 
statement and successful hypothesizing 
are only jpossible on the basis of 
adequate linguistic theory, and within 
linguistic theory it is clear that 
pragmatics, or the study of speech- 
acts, must have a place. 


of sets of planks successivejpembers ,of 
which Differ by less thafl fhW torpalioW^! .:.; 
'can have' flret - and last members 
differing by more than the threshold. 
Salmon rejects, treatments of this 
particular problem which make limited 
use of a counterpart relation, but they 
have no difficulty with this question. 

The organization and layout ' of * 
Reference and Essence are exemplary; 
the seams between the English and the 
formulae are invisible. Salmon’s 
expository style, though, is one of 
Brucknenau expansiveness: this will 
help the student but may produce an . ^ 
impression of distinctly gradual. 

S ress on Ihe professional, With 
space available, it is also a' pity 
thnt there is not more substantive 
assessment of essentiaiism Itself, and 
some consideration of the relations 
between identity across worlds and 
identity over time. But the book as a 
whole leaves one eager to leBrn the 
results of Salmon’s future development. 

- however expansjve- of these themes. , 


actually made front ajset of plankl 


claims,. 


from the given set; but if ithad act (rally in p quhe'haphazard way. He 
been mBdefrom adinerentaet. toenXt';,, entire chapter op /fragment 
would- Have: had a different rthgA . ^Srifopenhatfer declined tp. 

S bllifies-it ppuld have been made ■ Mthwt telUngps tbut thj8 was 
sets 0fiplahk5 differing by less , rarply dtres/Tte ''^tin|rtlsb ■' 
fcpjaiiks ftomthal different set. Irt ; i &hpj«ito^uer , tli; N|ctraChe , s 
the terms' of the modal logitian/ theW ; 'owrt .ldead . ;Tbe t fe jnCpt 
: Salrhbn argues that the “accessibility ! Imp 1 .'Puqteroa*- 
relatioh between possible Worids to dot ; illuii rations make a WOrjmpn 
.transitjyei. that- ig, in/gnne -casta ohe; : U rt^ttableLtoq,'; tirtt)? 4,e 



such ^ redoubtable 1 polyglot should I 
misquote even Nietzsche s “Denn alle, 
Lust will Ewigkmt”. 

Yet the pook contains valuable 
material: it takes Lukfics’s jibe about 
Schopenhauer’s "decadent cosmopoj- 
: jtmilsm” more seriously : than LUkms 
did, arguing, that Schopcnhtoiet was.a 
kind pfindnarofi bvef the wat^r for toe 
*ignbred geniuses and misunderstood 
women” , at whom Kaufeky: sneered. 

:• The feet that many of thfcse people bad 
• been -at the barricades in 1849,. when 
Schopenhauer ' lent the troops., his 

■ opera-glasses; proves that he deSpEsdd' 

■ his. own follower^ no ‘less than mis 
enemies, and that the contrast betweetr 

■ his ethics of \pity and the-. Prussian./ 
desiccation of Kant was not as sharp, as 
Schhefer: plalnta. Tiie best ' chapter*. • 

. “Labours of the FolloWeils” (doubtfess. 
Irearifelt), , which ■ifiteipretl the works 
of , ' . Frauen stqdti Hdftnrann 1 1. dhd .■ 
;;Babh#Bn i.' 'an: 1 .' ' rbconcUiaqoirt, : ' .of/ 

: ? ^^Qitihiyi^qlHdJt,-; 

:^s^eler iT.W, 

f ' ScdiopfeibauerY' ttte 

j^storiuiicdp wQugness.ih;-: ; -s ^ 




